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W^JIIEE U'C . OlUCmpliiiC lllc injM’llilMC: 
power of Groat Britain, railod uncItT the .ni- 
fpiccii of Your M^jclly t > a pro- ininonoe un- 
exampled in the annals of mankind^ wo view 
with equal pleafurc thole not Id's uferul though 
lei's fplendid eHbrts, which, under Your Vla- 
jclty's immediate patronage and diredion, 
hate advanced the limits of dilcovery to tliat 
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boundary which Nature has fixed as a barrier 
to tile enterprizc of man. 

It is due to the confummate abilities of the 
moft experienced commanders, exercifed under 
this patronage and direftion, that a folution 
has been given to three of the greateft problems 
that concern the world which we inhabit; 
for it is now determined by a fuccellion of 
voyages commenced and prolecuted by Your 
Majefty’s command, that the Entrance into 
the Pacifick Ocean by a palTage either on the 
North Weft or North Eaft is impradlicable, 
and that the Exiftence of a great Southern 
Continent had nothing but theory fi»fc ^its_, 
fupport. It has likewife been alcertained that 
the longeft voyages are not detrimental to 
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life or healthy and it has been proved by 
the execution of Your Majefty’s commands, 
that diftant nations may be viiited, not for 
the purpofe of fubjugation, but for the in- 
terchange of mutual benefits, and for pro- 
moting the general intercourfe of mankind. 

In the profecution of thefe great defigns, 
if we have feen Icience advancing to perfec- 
tion, it is ftill an objedl of interefting curio- 
fity to turn our view back from the refult 
to the origin, to trace navigation to its 
Iburce, and difeovery to its commence- 
ment. 

This is the defign of the Work which I 
have now the honour to preient to Your 

A 2 Majefty 
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Majefty for protcdfion ; its merits muft be 
left to future dccifion , but it is at lead a 
tribute of gratitude offered to the patron of 
every feienee, in which the interefts of navi- 
gation and geography arc concerned. I have 
the honour to fiibfcribc mvfelf 

YOUR MAJESTY’S 

Mofl faitliful 

and mofl: devoted 
Subjeft and Servant, 


WILLIAM VINCENT. 



PREFACE. 


Much difquifition upon a brief narrative is the pro- 
fefled dcfign of the following work ; a work which 
has encreafed under my hands far beyond my calcula* 
tion or deiigii) and which I now piiblifh incomplete, 
becaufe, from the various interruptions of an adivc 
life, whatever may be my wifb and objed, I cannot 
pledge myfelf to bring it to a conclufion. 

Such encouragement as I had reafon to exped has 
not been wanting to my former Labours. Popular 
reputation I neither courted or declined ; emolument 
I neither coveted or difclaimed; but if the approbation 
of many excellent and learned men be an objed of 
ambition, I have had my reward. 

cenfures which I incurred, I am not infenfi- 
ble; but if cenfure be not illiberal it is the part of 
prudence to turn it rather to the purpofe of corredion 
than offence. One charge only I Hiall notice; and 

8 that. 
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that, not bccaufc it was iinjuft, but becaufe it originated 
in a mi/apprehcnfioa of my defign. In the few 
inftanccs where I ventured upon etymology, I did not 
expect the feverity which I have experienced. I had 
difclaimcd all prctenllons to oriental learning; I had 
liazardcd my own ct>njc<aures, in order to excite atten- 
tion and curiofity in others ; I had never refted a Angle 
dedudion of importance on any imaginary interpretation 
of my own, and ftill I have had the mortification to 
find that all my precautions were ineffedual. I thought 
that in treating of oriental queftions, the conjedures of 
a claflical man, even if erroneous, might have been 
pardonable ; but I was miftaken : I have feen my error, 
and I lhall avoid a repetition of the olFence. Nothing 
etymological will occur in the following pages, but 
what will be propofed merely as matter of inquiry, or 
what can be referred to oriental authority for fup- 
port. 

Ii? the Voyage of Ncarchus I traced the intefteurl^. 
with India to its fource, a fubjed, as it has been called, 

** barren, but important and I now prolecute the 
fame inquiry down to its completion, by the difeoveries 



*of Gama, under, difficulties ftill more difcouraging to 
an Author. A work, relieved neither by the incidents 
of a voyage, or the occurrences of a journal, varied by 
no perfonal dangers or cfcapes, animated by no per- 
ibnal exertion or ability, however it may abound in 
information, can prefume but little upon its powers of 
attradion. Fidelity, labour, and refearcli, it is true, 
have their fhare of merit ; but the approbation which 
they claim muft be derived from thofc who can appre-' 
ciate the value of talents which, though common to 
all, are excrcifed only by the few. 

Refearch, indeed, affords a pleafurc peculiar to itfeJf; 
it prefents an idea of difeovery to the imagination of 
the inquirer ; an intelle<aual pleafure, in which he 
flatters himfelf others will be delirous to participate; 
and which, if he can communicate with fatisfadion pro- 
portionate to his own, publication is not merely the 
indulgence of a propenfity, but the exercife of a 
.focial duty. 

I HAVE to return my thanks a fecond time to Mr. 

Dalryrnple, for his kindnefs in fuffering me to copy two 
“ of 
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of his charts ; to Sir William Oufeley, for favouring mc‘ 
with the Ihects of Ebn Haukcl as they came from the 
prefs; to Dr. Charles Burney of Greenwich, and to 
Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eftabliftinient. I have 
likewife been again more particularly obliged to the 
Bifliop of Rochefter for his afliftance in correcting the 
polition of Meroej on which fubjeCt, more probably 
will appear upon a future occalion. 


THE 
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B O O K L 

PRBLIMINART DlSi^ISlTlONS. 

IL iiUr^Bion, — • II. jtmmti ^ the PeripKis* •— III, Momett -*«■ 
IV. lambtdut* — -VII. ^gatbartibidui 

lEppe^t — UC. Age of the PeriplAt , «— X. 

♦f.'^II^AVIGATIOH pcrfedled a$ it !$ kt the present hour* dpene 
4.^ kil the maritiine regions of the wctfld to the leaosrledgt 
jpf jitephi^i hut in the eariy ages, perfouel intereourfe was 
pipSica^; the commumcation by fea was unejuplored, * andi 
fn^r^Qg l;gr hmd was precluded by,mrecurity. Hie native com* 
bao^ilifbt pf one eUtuate pafied into anotho: by intennedliate agents 
.who were interefted in little beyond the profits of the tranSSt g and 
natioits in a different hemlTphere were known i«i|^<^vely» twf > 
hyritokj^wgr, but their pr^ ' ‘ ^ « 

• jSiuA 
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Such wa» the lkuati(m of Europe io regard to Indian 
duce of each was conveyed to the other by* channels tvhlch. iKfiWtIf 
unknown to both ; and the eommunication bjr land tbrot^h Tartar^ 
or PerHa^ was as little underilood, as the intercoufl^ by the Xndhuk 
Ocean. That both exifted in fome iienfe or other is undeniaUe ;; 
for the moft ancient of all hiftories- mentions commodities whielu 
are the native produce of India, and which if they were knowa,, 
of neceflity muft have been conveyed. What the means of com-- 
vcyance were by land, or on the north, is a fubjedt which does ttot 
enter into the plan of the following work; but the traniport by 
iea is a confideration of all others the moft important f it is de<» 
pendent on a difeovery common to all the nations of the world t 
the dominion of the fea may pafs from one people to another, 'buc 
the communication itfelf is opened once for all ; it caa never 
be Ihut. 

That the Arabians were the firft navigators of the Indian Ocean,, 
and the Brft carriers of Indian produce, is evident from all hidory, 
as far as. hiftory goes back ; and antecedent to hidory, 'fipnt 
analogy, from neceifity, and from local lituation ; out of their 
hands this commerce was transferred to the Greeks of Egypt, and to 
the Romans' when maders of that country; upon the decline of the 
Roman power it reverted to the Arabians, and with them it wmild 
have remained, if no Gama had arifen to e^dl a change in the 
whole coranaercial fydem of the world at laige. 

It is the interval between the voyage of Nearchus and the dif^ 
•cbveries of the Portuguefe which I intend to examine in the followv» 

it 

* Petba^ ttCRt taahe j^UusaM,. jbvt to tbe Giedu of Egypt under the power of the 
Itomana. 
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* ) tii(e bafi» «lii«h Ia£^me k the Pei^ib the £r]rthi€an 

and in. commen^ng on this work^ an ,o|^itoiilt7 will be 
l^en to iattoduee all the {tarticiilazi conoeded with the general 


ACCOUNT OF THE PERIPEUE. 

•»* * ^ * 
n. Thb Peripl&a of the Erytiu’San Sea U the title prefixed to a 

Wtork which contains the beft accouiK of the commerce carried on 

' from the Red Sea and the coaft of Afiica to the Eaft Indies, during 

the time that Egypt was a province of the Roman empire. 

This work was firft edited from the prels of Froben at Baile* 

In ij:33, with a prefatory eplfile by Gelenius; but from what 

manufcript I have never been able to difcover; neither is it known 

whether any manufcript of It is now in exiftence. The edition 

of Stuckius at ^urich, in IJ77« and Hudibn in x6g8, at Oxford, 

are both from the printed eopy, which is notorioufly incorred, 

and their emendafioas remove few of the material difficulties*! 

hefides the&, there is a tranilatioa in the colledion of Ramufio, 

ibuthful indeed, as all his tranflations are, but without any attempt 

to amend the text, or any comment to expiain H; he has prefixed 

a dilcourfe however of confiderable merit and much learning, 

which 1 have made ufe of wherever it could be of fervice, as I 

have alfo of the commentaries of Stu^Jcius, Hudfon, and Dodwell ; 

hut the author with whom 1 am moft ht harmony upon the whole, 

1 

* Tbe two ioetpliaiblc tKff tuhk s sge, and •»} ‘Oa^ httf/murp* 
Sceinfin. v 

J 2 « la 
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b Voflius, who in his edition of Pomponius Mela has touched Ipib 
fome of thefe points, and I wifh we had the*ground of hu^opifu^ 
in detail. 

The Erythrdan Sea is an appellatibtt given in the age of the 
author to the whole expanfe of ocean reaching from the toaft o^ 
Africa to the utmoft boundary of ancient knowledge on the eaft i 
an appellation, in all appearance, deduced from theb entrance 
into it by the ftraits of the Red Sea, ftyled Erythra * by the Greeta,, 
and not excluding the gulph of Perfia, to which the fabulous hiftory 
of a king Erytbras is more peculiarly appropriate. 

Who the author was, is by no means evident, but certainly not 
Arrian of Nicomedia, who wrote the hiftory of Alexander, whole 
writings have been the fubje£l: of my meditations for many years,, 
and whofe name I Ihould have been happy to prefii to the prefent 
work} HE was a man of eminence by birth, rank, talents, aniJ 
education, while the author before us has none of thefe qualities to^ 
boaft; but veracity is a recommendation which will compenfate* 
for deficiency iri any ocher refpefit thb praife is indifputably his; 
due, and to difplay this in all ita parts is the principal i^rit of the- 
commentary I have undertaken. 

* We are warned agsu'nft. the conne£iton of i^gatbarcbi'des fays^ it is not; from the colour* 
Erythra with £rythr£an by Agatharchidcs, ol tlie fea» fbr it is not nd, ri /xh 
p. 4* Gcog. Min. Hudfan» SaAisttuii fxmrof rnr (t/yagirir 

he fays, fignifies the Red Sea p h well known^ but it ought to be 

the Tea of Erythtas^ is the ocean which takes remembered ^that Im Suph of the Hebrews is* 
$ts name from kidg Erythra^ according t»the the weedy fea i and Lobo aflfertSi that Sufa^ 
perfian account. Salmafius and Hudlbn give is a name ftiU applied to a weed in this fca ufed- 
little credit to Agatharchides for this inteU for dyeing red ; this is probably indeed not^ 
;^|^nce. See note* ibid s both agree in fup- the fource of the etymology, but it is not un»* 
Edom, Red, to be the tnuyttymology, worthy of AOtfec* 
the fea of £dom> or E&us the llmcan Sca»^ 


Arrian 
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* 

* 4«Mbtt|gti NicomedUi has kft us the PanpliHs of NeituchttSi alid 
'Sdr Pmripliis the Euxinif Sea, and was a name of cdlebrity to 
the' early editors of Gredc manuferipts, long b^ore the work now 
urider comemphition was known $ it is npt impoffibie, therefore, 
if the Pertplus of the Erythr&m Sea was found anonymous, that 
it was attributed to an author whofe name on ftmilar fubje^s was 
funiliar. fiut if Arrian be the real name of the author now under 
contemplation, and not fictitious, he appears from internal evidence* 
to have been a Greek, a native of Egypt, or a refident in that 
country, and a merchant of Alexandria : he manifelily failed on 
board the fleet from Egypt, as far as the gulph of CSambay, if not 
fiuther; and, from circumftances that will appear hereafter, is 
prior to Airian of NicomSdia by little Icfs than a century. His 
work has lon^MlMn appreciated by geographers, and is worthy of 
high«eftimation as far as the author can be fuppofed perfonally to 
have vifited the eouittries he deferibesj fome fcattered lights aJfi> 
occur even in regard to the mofl; dillant regions of the ^ft, whicb 
are Wuable as exhibiting the firft dawn of information upon 
Ih^ fubjed. 

Of this work no adequate Idea could be formed by a tranflation j. 
hut a comparifon of its contents with the knowledge of India,, 
which we have obtained fince Gama burft the barrier of difeovery, 
cannot but be acceptable to thofe who value geography as a Icience,, 
or delight in it as a picture of the world. 

The Periplus itfelf is divided into two AftinCt parts, one cont* 
ptehending the coaft of Africa from Myos Hormus to Rhapta; 
the other, commencing from the fame poine, includes the eoafl of 
Arabia, both within the Red Sea and on the ocean ; and then 

paifing 
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t>afling over to Guzerat runs down the coaft of Malabai^ 

It is the iirft part, eontaining the account of Africa, which t 
prefent to the public ; a work which, perhaps, 1 ought never'‘ 
have undertaken, but which I hope to complete with t^ addidoA' 
of the oriental part, (if blefled with a continuance of life and 
health,) by devoting to this purpofe the few intervals which can- be 
ipared from the more important duties in which 1 am engaged. The 
whole will be comprehended in four books; the 6rft confiiliag of’ 
preliminary matter, and the other three allotted refpeifrively to 
Africa, Arabia, and India, the three different countries which form 
the fubjeA matter of the Periplhs itfelf In the execution of this 
dcHgn I ihall encroach but little on the ground already occupied 
by Do&or Robeitfon ; but to Harris, and his learned editor DcsStot 
Campbell, I have many obligations. I follow th^Mame arrange- 
ment in m'y contidezation of the Greek authors, borrowing fome- 
times from their materials, but never bound by their declHons: 
where I am indebted I ihall- not be (paring of my acknowledg- 
ments; and where I diffent, fiiiEcient reafons will be aligned. 1' 
could have wilhed for the company of fuch able guides farther 
on my journey; but I foon diverge from their track, and muft 
explore my way like an Arab in the defert,'by a few- flight marks 
which have efcaped the ravages of time and the defolation of 
war. 

To a nation now miftreis of thoie Indian territories which were 
known to Alexander only by report, and to the Greeks of Egypt 
only by the intervention of a commerce reftri^ed to the coafr, it 
may be deemed an objedt of high curiolity at lead, if not of 
Utility, to trace hack the origin and progrefs of difcovery, and to 

examine 



• Ui^ paoQfe «pd fcd4<iitat canfei which hpre 1^ to all otur 

A |||(Mir|e(4ie of cauies, which hare by flow and Imperceptible 

: d(^;reea wcaheoed aU the. great powers of A(ia| which have difibived 
theremidret of Periia and HladoiUa» and fiaye reduced the'Othmann 
to a fecondary.rank} while Europe has arifint paramount in arte 
and' arma» and' Brjkmn is the ruling power in India, from Ceylon 
to the Ganges a fupremacy this, envied undoubtedly by our 
enemies, and reprobated by the advocates of our enemiea* dm* 
^uetil du Perron and Bernoulli V exclaim at the injuftice c£ our 
eoncfUefts ; but who ever aflerted that cqnqueft was founded upon 

jiiftice ? The Portuguefe, the Hollanders, and the French were all 

/ 

intruders upon the natives, to the extent of their ability, as well aa 
the Britifh. India in no age (ince the irruptions of the Tartara 
and Mahomedttn has known any power, but the power of the 
iword; and great as the ufurpation of the Europeans may have 
been, it was originally founded in neceflity. It is not my wiih to 
juftUy the exceft; but there are nations, with whom there caa.be no 
intefriourie without a pledge for the fecurity of the merchant. The 
Portuguefe, upon their firft arrival at Calicut, could not trade but 
by force; it was in confeqjuence of this necellity, that all the 
Europeans demanded or extorted the liberty of eredtag forts for 
their fadories ; and this privilege, once granted, led the way to every 
encroachment which enfued. I notice this, becaufe the fame danger 
produced the lame effeCts from the beginning. It will appear from 
the Periplus, that the Arabians in that age* had fortified their 
fadories on the coaft of Africa, and the Portuguefe hiEoriaot 

* See Defin^tios d( I’lsde, in three voli. Bernoulli, Bolin 1787, voL iL 
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fnention the iamc precaution ufed in the fame country by AtiliM . 
in the age of Gama. From this iicnder origin all the conqueflt of 
the Europeans in India have taken their rife, till they have growm 
into a conlequence which it was impolfible to forefee, and which 
it is now impolfible to control. No nation can abandon its con« 
quells without ruin ; for it is not only pofitivc fubtradlion from 
one fcalc, but preponderancy accumulated in the other. No power 
can be witlidrawn from a fingle province, but that it would be 
occupied by a rival upon the iul\ant. Nothing remains but to 
moderate an evil which cannot be removed, and to regulate the 
government by the interefts of the governed. This imports the* con« 
querors as much as the conquered ; for it is a maxinaewever to be 
forgotten, that the Portuguefe loft by their avarice the empire they 
’ had acquired by their valour; but of this too much -our prefent 
bufinefs is not with the rcfult of difeovery, but its origin. 

Voyages are now performed to the moft diftant regions of the 
world without any intervening difficulties but the ordinary hazard 
of the fea.' In the ancient world the cafe was very difierenti a 
voyage from Theftaly to the Phafis was an atchievement which 
confecrated the fame of the adventurers by a memorial in the 
j^eavens, and the palTage from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic 
Ocean was to the Phenicians a fecret of ftate. 

The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been queftioned ; 
but if the primordial hiftory of every nation but one is tindured 
with the fabulous, and if from among the reft a choice is neceftary 
to be made, it muft be allowed that the traditions of Greece are 
iefs inconfiftent than thofe of the more diftant regions of the earth. 
Oriental learning is now employed in unravelling the mythology of 

9 India^ 
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* «nd recomtlketiding it as containing the feeds ptimeval 
l^bFf ; but Mtheito we have feen nothing that ihooid induce us 
^'Teiinquifli the authorities we have been uied to reiped, or to 
ittake us prefix the fables of the Hindoos or Ouebres to the fiibles 
«rf the Greeks. Whatever difficulties may occur in the return of the 
Argonauts, thriir paffage to Colchis is confiftent ; it contains more real 
geography than has yet been difcovered in any record of the Bramins 
or the Zendavefta, and is truth itfelf, both geographical and hiftorical 
when compared with the portentous expedition of Ram * to Ceylon ; It 
is from confiderations of thb fort that we muR Rill refer our firR* 
knowledge of India to Grecian fources, rather than to any other | 
for whatever the contents of the Indian records may finally be 
found to have prefcrved, the firR mention of India that we have is 
from Greece, and to the hiRorians of Greece we muR Rill refer 
for the commencement of our^ inquiries ; their knowledge of the 
country was indeed imperfed, even in their lateR accounts, but 
Rill their very earlieR Ihew that India had been heard of, or fome 
country like India in the eaR; a glimmering tow^s«'day tsdtf> 
coverable in Homer, HerMOtus, and CtSfias; obRure indeed, as 
all knowledge of this fort was, previous to Alexander, but yet 
fufficient to prove that India was always an objed of curiofity 
and inquiry. 


HOMER. 

III. The father of poetry is naturally tlie firR objed of out 
regard, liis writings contain the hiRory, the manners, and antiquities 


s See MnurioS** Hiftuiy of Hiadoflan, vol> u. p> 243. 
C 


of 
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of hU country ; and though his Information upon the f>oSnt pfO* 
pofod may be problematical, fiill nothing that he has touched St 
unworthy of attention. When he condu^ Neptune** into £thSo{da, 
he feems to place him in the centre between two nations both black, 
but both perfectly diftinguifli^d from each other j and he adds, 
that they lived at the oppofite extremities of the world eaft and 
weft ; let us then place the deity in Ethiopia above the Cataracts 
of Sy6n8, and let a line be drawn eaft and weft, at right angles 
with the Nile ; will it not immediately appear that this line cuts 
the coaft of Nigritia on the weft, and the peninfula of InK^a on the 
eaft? and though it may be deemed^ enthuftafm to aftfert, that 
Homer conftdered thefe as his two extremities, and placed his- 
two Ethiopick nations in thefe trails, which are their actual 
reftdence at prefent, ftill it is not too much to fay, that the centre 
he has aiTumed is the moft proper, of all others, that the diftant 
Ethiopians ' to the eaft of it, are Indians, and to the weft, Negroes. 
Thefe two i^ecies are perfectly diftinguiihed by their make, by thdr 
features, and above all by their hair; whether Homer knew this 
chara&eriftick di&rence does not admit of proof, but that he 


^ 0101 S' thioii^os aireiiirii 
*Am9iV »V Ss ixfV^asu 

I fits *At0iov9t< TDh'jd* iutracff 

(‘Ai9(etr«c 'toi Maiareiiy MpiUtf 

*0* SjaofAfm 'Twi^iosofi 91 S ainorra^m )0d. A, 19. 

Sec the note upon this pafTage in Fope^a 
trinflation of the OdyiTey, where he adduces 
with great propriety, the teftimony of Strabo, 
to prove that ail thofe nations were accounted 
Ethioptaos by the early Greeks, who lived 
upon the Southern Ocean from eaft to v/eft; 
and the authority of Ptolemy lo ititw, ** that 


under the zodfack from eaft to weft, in- 
** habh the Ethiopians black of colour.’^ 
The whole paflage in Strabo, and the various 
reading of Ariftarchus and Crates, are well 
worth confulting. Lib. k p. 30^ 

^ i hii tSto *Ai^oiraf 

a oTs Tb\ Iijih Son toiotvc Tore etSfut^n* 

APXHN iihVat ri; hitec cfivf'f* Strabo,,, 
Lib. ii. p. 103. it is not probable that Homer 
knew India at all, uot as India, but 

as Ethiopia. 


knew; 
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kee&vr tlie^ were of a Separate race is undeniable, and that he 
{dated them eaft and weft at the extent of bis knowledge, is an 
approximation to trutli, and confiftent with’ their adtual pofition 
at the preient hour. ^ 


HERODOTUS. 

IV. The diftin^tion which Homer has not marked, is the firft 
circumftance that occurred to Herddotus ; he mentions the eaftern 
Ethiopians confidered as Indians, and diftering from thofe of 
Africa exprefsly by the charafleriftick* of long hur, as oppofed 
to tlie woolly head of tlie Cafre. We may colled; alfb, with the 
afliftance of a little imagination, the diftind; notice of three forts 
of natiyes, which correfpond in feme degree with the different 
fpecies which have inhabited this country in all ages. The PadSi 
on the north '% who are afavage people refembling the tribes wbiehl 
are fiill found in the noi^hern mountains, mixed wkh Tartaev 
perhaps, and approaching to their manners ; a fecond race living 
far to the fouth, not folgye^ to the Perfian empire", and who 
abftain from all animal food} under this defeription we plmnly 

* Ltb. vn. p. 541. the PadSi is indefinite. I cannot fuppofe that 

If the fituation of the Pad6j were nicer* Herddotua had received any report of tb^ 
taiaed we (night inquire about the mannera nations north of the Himmalu Mountains^ 
attributed to them by the hiftorian; but he or clfe I (hould offer a conjedlure to the Oti« 
mentions only fome tribes that live upon the entalifts, whether Padi^iy converted into Pud£t» 
marlhcaform^ by ffk river (that is, probably might not allude to Budtan; for a and u 
the Indus), and then the Pad6i to the eail of are convertible^ as i^ evident in Multan, whtek 
thefe; this places them on the north of India : is only another form of reading Mol-tan for 
as to all appearance the inarlhes noticed are Mai-tan or Malliflan, the country of the Malli« 
thofe formed by the rains in the PMijeab, but Lib. tii. p« a4l^/i 
how far eaft beyond this province are to fix 

c a 
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difcover the real Hindoos; and a third inhabiting and 

Carpatyrus, who rercmble the Ba^trians in their manners, 
and arms, who arc I'ubjeA to Perfia, and pay their tribute ia 
gold; thcle, whether we can difcover Cafpat/rus or not, arts. 
evidently the fimc as thofe tribes which inhabit at the fourcea 
weft of the Indus; who never were Hindoos, but poflefs a wild 
mountainous country, where their faftneftes qualify them for a 
predatory life, and where they were equally formidable to Alex- 
ander, to Tlmour, and Nadir Shah they refemble to this day the 
Baftrians, as much as in the time of Herddotus, or rather the 
Agwhans in their neighbourhood; and are as brave as the one, 
and as ferocious as the other. Thefc tribes it is more necelTary to 
mark, becaufe it will prove that the Perfians never were mafters 
of India properly fo called, but of that country only which is at 
the fource of the Indus. Whether they penetrated beyond the main 
ftream, that is the Indus or the Attock itfelf, muft be left in doubt; 
but Padiyia, according to major Rennell, is Peukeli; and if 
Cafpatyrus be the fame as the Cafpira of Ptdlemy, there is fome 
ground for fuppofing that city correfpondent to Multan. Should 
thefe conje<ftures be confirmed by future inquiry, it would prove 
that the Perfians did pafs the Attock, and were really mafters of the 
Panjeab and Multan; and the tribute which they received, equal 
to half the revenues of the empire, alBTords fome reaibn for fup- 
pofing this to be the fa£t. Much depends upon the ifiTue of this 
inquiry, becaufe the Attock, or forbidden river, has been the weftern 
boundary of Hindoftan in all ages ; if the Perfians palTed it, India 

** Nadir waa glad to compound with thefc tribes^ to kt him unmolcfted with the 
plunder of the unhappy Mahomed Shah. 
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to diwi if they did not» the tribes iKreft of the- 
dllfebek only were fiibjededi and they were never Hindoos, however 
efteeoied fo by the Perfians. Another drcuiiiftftace dependent on 
this inquiry, is the voyage of Scylax, fatd to have commenced from ■ 
Pad^ia and Gsd*patyrus, and to have terminated in the Gulph of 
Arabia. There are two inconfiftencies in the report 0$ this voyage* 
by Herodotus; the firft, that he mentions the courfe of the Indus 
to the eaft'*, which is in reality to the fouth>weft: the iecond, 
that he fuppoies Darius '* to have made uie of the djfcoveries qf ^ 
Scylax for the invaiion of In(|^. Now if Darius was mafter of the- 
Attock, Peuketi, and Multan, he wanted no information concern-* 
ing the entrance into India, for this has been the route of every 
conqueror; or if he obtained any intelligence from Scylax it is 
certain that neither he, nor his fucceflbrs ever availed themfelves 
of it, for any naval expeditiot^ The Perfians were never a mari- 
time people. Hiftory no where ipealra of. a Perfian fleet in the 
Indian ocean, or even in the Gulph of Perfia ; and in tlie Me* 
diterranean, their fea forces always confifted of Pbenicians, Cyprians, 
or Egyptians^ 

Far is it from my wifli wantonly to difcredlt any hiftorical fu<ft 
fupported on the teflimony of fuch a writer as Herodotus ; but there 

•* See Hyde ReUVet. terfanifn, cap xxiii. Baftria ; but I have never been able to difeover^ 
wbo is half dlfpofed to make Scylax navigate that the Perfian Dartits of the Oreeksi or his « 
the Ganges on account of its eaftern dtrediion. father Hyflafpes» can be identified with the 
He hefitates only becaufe Scylax mufi have Badirian Gufhtafp of the Zende or Oriental 
returned to the north again from C. Comorin writers ; and 1 fee Richardfoti in the preface 
to furvey the mouths efthisXitdiis. SeeWcficl- to his Perfian, Didtiouary aflijmsno res! afv< 
ing ad Herod, lib. iv. p. 30#* note 34. tiquity to the Zende of Anquetit dii Perron. 

*4 Hyftafpes father of Darius 19 Gu(h<- *5 i fpeafc of a navy, not Ihips for trade*' 
tafp of the Z'endavefta, and kin^or Balk or * " - * 

are 
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are tnrupetuble dUHeuUIes in admitting thiU KOfage i)C| 
or that of the Phentckne round the cotidneol of. Africa ; 
of ail is, that no confeqjupoces aficrued from eiither. That 
received the aCcouot of hpth from Perfiaivi or Egyptiaas* i* oor 
deniable ; that they we^e performed is a very different conlideration. 
1 do not dwell upon the fabulous '* part his account of India ; 
becaufe even his fables have a foundation in faft"; but 1 cannot 
believe from the fiate of navigation in that age, that Scylax could 
perform a. voyt^ round Arabia, from which the beaveft officers 
of Alexander Ihrunk ; or that men who had explored the deifeet 
coad of Gadcofia, Ihould be iefs daring than an unexperienced 
native of Caryanda. TAty returned with amazement from the 
fight of Muflendon and Ras-al-had, while Scylax fucceeded without 
^ difficulty upon record* But the obftacles to fuch a voyage are 
numerous, fird, whether Paftyia b^eukeli, and Gafpatyrus, Mul- 
tan : fecondly, if Darius v'ere mafter of Mohan, whether he could 
fend a fffip, or a f!eet» down the Indus to the fea, through tribes 

Wliat the fable is of the ants which rSr w^Cart/f, lib. iii. 248. quod populo uni- 
turned np goldi and the manni*r of coUe^iing verfo nequaquam objicicndiim efts fed uijgincm 
it by the nativesi 1 cannot determine ; but it ducit ex illo fpurclfiimo coipmercio feeminanim 
is poffiblcs that as our knowledge of India prolis defiJerio laborantiuiny cum Hylobiis et 
jncreafesi it will be traoedto its fource; and Heautontimoreumenis* I caiiylupon fimilar 
t>ne thing is ecrtaiiif that it is a tale exifting priDciplesy account for the greateft part of the 
from the time of Herddotus to the age of fables imputed to MegaftheaeSf DaimachuSf 
DeThou; it is countenanced likewife in the Oncsicritus. Lt« Wilford eaphios Cttfias’a 
'Letters of Bufbequiusy who faw one of theCe fable of the Martichora- 

IJIkinsJ fent as a prefent from the king of Not all iodeedy for his voyage of Hcr- 
jPerfia to the Porte. See l^rcbery tom. iii. cules to Scythia is mere mythology/ Ido not 
i} 9 * Another fabley totally diflbnant to ufe this to diferedit the voyage of Scylax ; my 
' luaantrs of the. Hindoos, I (hall ohjeft is to mark fable as fable, and to fclett 

j^ive in the wordaof the hiftortanp A wsr* the truths mixed with it for obferyation. See 
viSs 'htCitSf wnm ms aarifa#^ Herod, lib* i«* ps 283. ed*, WeiT* 

i 


where 
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«i«ilMI'.tib^aader «r &rerf whether 

Steftot** 4iad any Ibdiaii «oaft» or the 

m^ifyoa ; fourthly. If Idie coaft of <ShRh!$llk|^iltoilt'"^ which. 

i$ doubtful, whether he could prdcdei'liilo^ ctkSidi Arabia, 
which muft be hoftiie from pbrt to port. Thdib and a ^variety of 
other difficulties'*, which Nearchus e3q>ei|etidcd^ H^odn famine, 
from want of water, from the built of his WiffiAs, had from the 
manners of the natives, muft induce an incredulity in regard to> 
the Perfian account, whatever relpeft we teaty have to the fidelity 
of Herddotus. 


C T E S I A S. 

V. Next to Herodotus, at the difiance of little more than fixty 
years, fuccecds Ctciias. He redded a conliderable time in the court 
of Perlia, and was phyfician to Aitaxerxes Mnemon^ What oppor- 
tunhies he had of obtaining a knowledge of India mufi; have beem 
accidental, as his fables are almofi proverbial^ end his truths very 
few{ his abbreviator Photius, fitom. whole extmfts only we have 

’* That there was fuch a perfon as Seylax, jf. for there is great doubt whether hfaS* 
that he was in India» and that hia account of tdam wa$ in exiftenCe in the time of the^real 
that country was extantg appear$ ffQm Arif- Seylax ; and of Itrdh, he fays nottiiAj^ in the 
totle’a Politicks^ Irb* vii. in Dr. GilUes^e tranfla- trealife now extant* 

tiong book iv.p. 240. Hearn likewife from Lar- Strabo fays, PoMotuus cK(Mt^c 4 tlile 
cher, that the Baron de Sainte Croix defends whole hiftory of Scyfax» thotr^ he belieTeA* 
the work which now hears the name of Seylax the voyage of Eud^mv hh. ik p. foo. The 
as genuine, in a dSiFeitiition read behire the faft is, ttiere were fo Mny of ihefe voyages 
Academy of Infcriptiotis ; but I know not whe«> pretended, aOd fo few ffiwfenned, that the be& 
iher that dlflertation be pObliibed. Set Lar- judges did not fcOowwhst fiotMAievef Bmho* 
cherts Herod, tooi. iii. p* 407. I have one ob- believed rmthing of the ckwiittnav^atlea o& 
jedtion to its authenticity, Wfafeh isfds mention Africa* See lib. i. p. $1* 
of Dardanus|Rh6t^uin,aod:Ilium&i theTroadp 



•ftauccount dffaif works, Sterns to 

»of Indion iturnttera } hb odwi^lttike 

' ‘ibarvcHous. The-odbor^^^liOWeyter, is •<Mf )S<Sto\iB o£ 
the credit cf hb'iHardiOc^ AlMl that part of the work which rdatea to 
Pcrfia is worthy-^of the eftitnation he aifigna it; but we are not 
bound 'tO'adnit He &ble of the martichora, his pygmies. Jus men 
with the heads of de^ps^^and feet reverfed, his griffins and his four- 
footed birds as bl^ as wolves. — 'Thefc fidions ' of imagination 
indeed are ftill reprdfented on the walis of the Pagodas f they are 
fymbols of mythology, which the Bramins pointed out to the 
eaily vifitors of India, and became Hdory by tranfmiffion. 

The few particulars appropriate to India, and conlifteAt with 
troth, obtained by Ct£0as*', are almoft confined to fomCthing 
refembling a defeription of the cochineal plant, the fly, and the 
beautiful tint obtained from it, .with a genuine pidure of the 

^ Ct^Oaa hy$, t^irre is a pool which k pok, may be bdieved, but that thefe fwords 
annuoity iflled with It^aid ^old ^ tbiit an huir- mufr be wrought of metal from the golden 
dred mcafures (irfo^eiai) of thi^ arc CoUedbedj £(motain» or that they had this effed^ is a dif- 
cach meafure weighing a talent $ at the hot* ferent coniideration ; the words are, 
tom of this pool is found iiony and of this fi/ih rttvrd 3^^ «tii(r«rrof**^Why 

iron hn hid two fwords^ one prefeuted to him does/WefTeling teU mo to believe this ? nay I 
by th^ king, and the other by Paryeatis the would have believed it, if he had not aiferted 
ktn]^# ilsother. The property df thefe fwords the fuccefe of the experiment, but only that 
was, that when fixed in the ground they averted the king tried it* Perhaps fame ingenious 
clouds, hail, and tempells; he faw the king modern may hereafter quote 
make the experiment, and it fitcceeded* to prove that iron was known to be a con* 

Now whatever a iravdkt fays he faw with du^lor in that age, and that ekdrjlcity was 
his own eyes, (unlefs there are other rcafons concerned in this experiment. See p. Say* 
fer doubting his veracity,) is deferviog of Wefieling’s ed* of Herod : and Ctefias* 
credit, but when he fees things that imply ** Some other circumftanccs recorded by 
sm impolSbiUty, aS faith is at an end.— >That Ctefias may b^ colleAed from Dioddrus, but 
there was feme fiiperftitlous piaflice in Perfia 1 have colled myfeif to hk own work* 
df Caixg fworda in the gft^imd for this pur* 

monkey 
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• monkey and the parrot; the two animals he had doubtlcfs Iren 
in Perlia, and flowered cottons emblazoned with the glowing 
colours of the modern chintz, were probably as much coveted by 
the fair Pcrfians in the Ilarants of Su/a and Ecbatana, as they flill 
arc by the ladies of our own country. 

Ctcfias is contemporary with Xenophon, and Xenophon is prior 
to Alexander by about Icvcnty years ; during all which period, 
little intelligence concerning India was brought into Greece; and 
if the Macedonian conquefts had not penetrated beyond the Indus, 
it docs not appear what other means might have occurred of 
difpelling the cloud of obfeurity in which the callcrn world was 
enveloped. 

The Macedonians, as it has been Ihewn in a former work, 
obtained a knowledge both of the Indus and the Canges; they 
heard that the feat of empire was, where it always has been, .on 
the Ganges, or the Jumna. Yhcy acquired intelligence of all 
tlie grand and leading features of Indian manners, policy, and 
religion ; they dil'covercd all this by penetrating through countries • 
where poflibly no Greek had previoufly fet his foot; and they 
explored the palhtge by fea, which lirft opened the commercial 
intcrcourfc with India to the Greeks and Romans, through the 
medium of Egypt and the Red Sea; and finally to the Europeans by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

It matters not that the title of fabulifts is conferred upon Megaf. 
tlicncs, Ncarchus, and Oncsicritus, by the ancients ; they publiflied 
more truths than fidfehoods, and many of their imputed falfehoods 
arc daily becoming truths, as our knowledge of the country is 
improved. The progrefs of information from this origin is materi- ^ 

D * ally 
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ally cQnnei^C'd with the obje^l we have propofcd, and It cacaot be 
deemed Aiperfluous to purfuc it through the chain of authon, 
who maintain the connection till the difcovery of the pafTage acroft 
the ocean by means of the monibop. 

Megafthenes and Daimachus” had been Tent as embailadon from 
the kings of Syria to Sandrocottus and his fucceifor Allitrdchades ; 
the capital of India was in that age at Palibdthra, the (ituation of 
which, fo long difputed, jis finally fixed, by Sir William Jones, at 
the junction of the Saone and the Ganges. Thefe embafladors, 
therefore, were refident at a court in the very heart of India, and 
it is to Megafthenes in particular that the Greeks are indebted 
for the bell account of that country. But what is moll peculiarly 
remarkable is, that the fables of CtSfias were Hill retained in’ his 
work ] the Cynoccphali, the Pigmies, and fimilar fables were ilill 
allorted as truths. It is for this reafon that Strabo prefers the 
teftimony of Eratofthenes and Patrocles, though Eratofthenes was 
refident at Alexandria, and never vifited India at all ; and though 
Patrficles never faw any part of that country beyond the Panjeab, 
Hill their intelligence he thinks is preferable, becaufe Eratofthenes 
had the command of all the information treafured imthe library 
of Alexandria ; and Patrocles was polTelTed of the materials which 
were colleded by Alexander himfelf, and which had been com- 
municated to him by Xeno the keeper of the archives. 

It Is inconceivable how men could live and negotiate in a camp 
on the Ganges, and bring home impoflibilitles as truth; Iiod* 

•• Bruce fays, Megddhenes and Denis, wJiich mifled him; he is not in the habit of 
from Ptolemy king of Egypt, vol. i. p. 461. citing bis authorities. 

feems as if he followed French authonty, Lib. ii. in initio, p. 70. 

• Megafthenes 
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MegaRkenes could report that'the Hindoos had no ufe of letters **, 
vtrhen Nearchus had previouOy noticed the beautiful appearance 
of their writing, and the elegance of ebarader, which we Rill 
difeover in the Shauikrect *’ ; but the &buIoU8 accounts of Ct^lias 
were repeated by Mcgafthencs, profelTedly from the authority of 
the Bramins; and whatever reafon we have to complain of his 
judgment or diferetion, we ought to acknowledge our obligations 
to him as the hrA author who fpoke with precKion of Indian man* 
ners, or gave a true idea of the people. 

It is not pofTible to enter into the particulars of all that we derive 
from this author, but the whole account of India, colleAed in the 
fifteenth book of Strabo, and the introdu^ion to the eighth book 
of Arrian, may juftly be attributed to him as the principal Iburce 
of information. His pidure is, in fadi, a faithful reprefentation 
of the Indian charader and Indian manners ; and modern obferva- 
tion contril^utes to eftablilh the extent of his intelligence, and the 
fidelity of his report. 

This fource of intelligence, commencing with Alexander and 
concluding with MegaAhenes and Daimachus, may be clalled under 
the title of Macedonian, as derived from Alexander and his fuc- 
ceflbrs, and fuch knowledge of the country as could be acquired 
by a hafty invafion, by the inlpedion of travellers and embafladors, 
or by the voyage down the Indus, tire Macedonians .feem to have 


Straboa lib. xv. p. 709. an imputatioo ** Shanlkrcct, or Sanfcrit» if the mode of 
on Mcgafthencs, wliich the good father Paolino writing this word, which has prevailed among 
is very unwilling fhould attach to him. See our Engliili wi Iters. 1 always prefer the moil 
his DifTettation De vetcribus India, in anfwer popular, but Paolino writes Sams Crda, liiigi^ 
to Auguftiniis Georgius, author d: the Thibet pcrfetlita, p. 958. or Krda perfeda, Sam zrt 
Alphabet, p. la. limul, coeval with creation* 

D 2 « 
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attained with fingular attention, and, notwithftanding particular 
errors, to have convoyed into Europe with much greater accuracy 
than might have been expedted. 

. The voyage of Nearchus opened the paflage into India by fea, 
and obviated tfie difficulties of penetrating into the caft by land, 
which had previoufly been an infurmountable barrier to knowledge 
and communieation. But it is to Onesicritus “ we trace the firft 
mention of TaprAbana, or Ceylon, and what is extraordinary, 
the dimenfions he has affigned to it, arc more conformable to 
truth than Ptolemy had acquired four hundred years later, 
and at a time when it was vilited annually by the fleets from 
Egypt i but on this fubjc£t more will be faid in its proper place. 


1 A M B tr L U S. 

VI. The mention of Ceylon naturally introduces us to the voyage 
of lambuliis”, bccaufc, fabulous as his account is, it is ftill moft 


*** To Onebk'iitus only, if wc follow Strabo 
or Pliny, vi. 24. wlio, he fays, mentions ele- 
phants there larger and more fit for war than 
clfewherc, a truth to this day. M<‘ga(ll»eius 
notices u river, gold and pearls, and' that the 
people are called Palo6goni. EratoiHienes 
hMivb to liavc enlarged upon the fi/e given 
ii by OncsicMliis, for inlUad of 625 inilc.s, 
he fay^ it is ^7^ inik *. long, 625 broad. In 
Pliny’s age the noitb eallein fide was grown 
to j 250 miles, and tbe error was always oa 
,thc incrcafc tiU the time of Ptolemy. Pliny 
adds, ib.it Racliia [Raj iliJ was tbe head of 
the cmbalfy ti> Rome, and that UaelnVs fa- 
thci had vifitcd the Seres. One ineidental 
clrcumilancc feems to mark Ai'abian inter- 
euurfe previous to the voyage of Annins PIo- 
cainus’s freed man. Regi, cultum Libeii IV 


tris, caeleiis, yfralumj the king worfhipped 
Bacchus, the people on the coall followed the 
ntes of the jdralians* The king woie the 
garment of India, the people {on the eonll) 
that of the AraUans, He adds alfo, that Hrr- 
eides was worfhipped, that is Bali, the Lv 
dian Hercules. Whence both Pale oglin’, ai.d 
Pal6fiinoondu8 This, howc\er, oiit;hL not 
to he afferted without giving dut wci)d)t to 
Paolino, who deiiits l^akn.noondus fioin Pa- 
rnfliri inanclala, the kingdom of Paialhri, and 
Paraihri is the Indian Bacchus. 

He makes it 625 miles, without men- 
tioning length or breadth; it is in reality near 
2^0 miles long, and 138 broad; but Pto- 
lemy extends it to more than 966 miles froir: 
north to foiith, 759 from weft to eaft^ 

See Harrisi vol. i. 383. and Ramulio. 

probably 
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probably founded on and, becaufe Diod6rus has ranked it 
as hiftory. 

Lucian **, perhaps, formed a better judgment when he clafled 
him with the writers of fidtion j for his account of the Fortunate 
Iflands and of Ceylon ftand almod on the fame ground; the cir- 
cumference of the Ifland he feems to ^ve at five thoufand fiadia 
from Onesicritus, and the navigation acrofs the ocean from Ethiopia 
he derived from the general knowledge that this voyage had been 
performed, or imputed, from a very early age ; his departure from 
Ceylon to the Ganges, his arrival at Palibothra, and his intercoiirie 
with the king, who was an admirer’* of the Greeks, may be 
referred to Megaflhenes and Daimachus, while his fidlions of im- 
pofllbilities are all his own. Notwithfianding all this there arc fomc 
allufions to charadcriftick truths, which though they do not befpeak 
the teftimony of an cyc-witnjefs, prove that fome knowledge of 
the ifland had reached Egypt, and this at a time previous to the 
dilcovery of the monfoon ; for larabulus inufl be antecedent to 
i/iouurus, and Diodorus is contemporary with Augufius. It is this 


Luc. cle vera hiflona) i. cap. 3. yvu^tiAov 

f/Lt¥ x'tiACTi Tft WA«er.4/i4i'0? uk ^ hfMKi 

c /• /i I'T/.c-iv, Wdleling in lib. it, 167. 
Diiul. 

J® , t bough thi’rc be nothing in this 

word to raife id* lUiitiiMi mi general, but at the 
nrdu;(c‘nefs of th* cirt uin^larjce, 4k>\v a king of 
Paliholhia iboald know enough of C^rccks to 
bt* ftuid ( f the nation : then* is Hill a iectet 
Alliidon of n»in;h cunolitjr, whuh is this, the 
iiaii\c diitfs xnIio raifed th‘*mlVlvcs to inde- 
pendence on the ruins of Syrian monarchy, 
(wluthtr fiom the nmnber of Greeks in the 
call, or fiom the popularity of the Grecian 


fovcrcignty, is hard to determine,) afTiimer! the 
title of ; and thio term is ftill found 

infcribed in Greek letters upon the coins of 
the lirR ufur]>crA of tlu Pin ihian <!yinfty. See 
Payer, p. 105. It fccM.v, thcioftrc, highly pro- 
bable, that the ijix^Mitor of thin tale of lain- 
bi'diih knew that fi.u e of the epilcrn j)(»tcn- 
UUs were ftyled l«)vcr8 of the Gtctks ; and he 
has ignorantly applied thjj litli to a Ibvercign 
of India, which appertained propcily to tluA'^ 
only who reigned in the,north of Pcrfia. This 
feemo an additional proof of the impoflnre ; 
the author knew a curious piece of fecret 
liiflory, but did not know how to apply it. 

lingtc 
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fmgle circumftance that makes it requiAte to notice fuch an author. 
The trutiis alluded to are, 1. Tiie Aaturc of the natives, aad the 
flexibility of their joints. II. The length of their ears, bored and 
pendent. III. The perpetual verdure of the trees. IV. The attach- 
ment of the natives to aftronomy. V. Their worfliip of the 
elements, and particularly the fun and moon. VI. Their cotton 
garments. VII. The cuftom of many men having one wife in 
common, and the children being entitled to the prote£tion of the 
partnerfliip. ('Fhis prafticc is faid by Paolino ’* to exift ftill on the 
coaft of Ceylon, and is apparently conformable to the manners of the 
Nayres on the continent.) VIII. Equality of day and night. IX. 
The Calamus or Maiz. And it is fubmitted to future inquiry, whether 
the particulars of the alphabet may . not have fome allufion to truth ; 
for he fays, the characters are originally only, feven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eight. 

The chief reafon to induce a belief, that lambAlus never really 

vifited Ceylon, is, that he ihould aflert he was there feven years, 

and yet that he Ihould not mention the production of cinnamon. 

There is no one circumftance that a Greek would have noticed 

with more oftentation than a difeovery of the coaft where this 

fpice grew; but lambftlus, like the reft of his countrymen, if he 

knew the produce, adjudged it to Arabia, and never thought of this 

leading truth, as a fanCtion to the conftruCtion of his fable ; he is 

deferibed by Diodorus as the fon of a merchant, and a merchant 

himfelf, but poftefled of a liberal education. In trading to Arabia 
' , . 

** Paolino nvas a Romifh mifiionary In Tra- miftaken on claflical qucAions, but fUll It Is a 
vencorcy fur thirteen or fourteen years; his learned and iaftruAtve work, p. 378. 
rork WAS publilked at Rome : he is fometimes 


for 
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. he wai lakeii' aad« reduced. Aiffry ; lie was 

^ frtmi Ai^ia bf die Eihiopiana, and theaa committed 

ocean, to be driven wherever the ivinds jpight carry, him j apd 
in thb cafe his reaching Ceylon would improbable?* part 

of his narrative. No means occur to fettle the date jjf. this hiftory, 
but the alluiion to known truths malcM it curious^ Ofen if it be a 
novel. Thefe truths could have been obtained only from report in 
the age of Diod6rus’S and the wonder is, that it contains a cir- 
cumftance dependent on the monfoon, of whi$h Diodorus was 
himfelf ignorant, and which was not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till near a century later. I dare not claim it as a proof, that 
the Arabians failed by the monfoon at this time, but the feene is 
laid In Arabia, and the paifage is made from the coaft of Africa, 
as that of the Arabians really wasj and it is natural to conclude, 
that the Arabians did really fail to Ceylon in that age, though the 
Greeks and Romans did not. The embafly from Pandion to 
Auguftus cannot be a fidlion, and the embafladors mull have failed 
from India, either on board Arabian fhips, which frequented their 
harbours, or in Indian veflels which followed the fame courfe. All 
this is previous to Hippalus, and the whole taken together is a 


P. Lulgi Maria dc Gefu, a Carmelitr» fliewOIbc caught by the monfoon,. and carried 
afterwards Bj>. of Ufula, and Apoilolick over to the bppofitc contiticnt. To accidents 
Vicar of the coaft of Mclabnr, coming round of this fort we may impute a very early dif- 
Cape Comorin m a native veiTcl, was carried covery of the monfooiis by Arabian * or £thio« 
over to the Maldives, and thence to the coaft of piaiw, long bi'ftire Hippalus impnited it to tlie 
Attica. Paolin. p. 8j. Aunius Plocamus Greeks and Romaos. 

Svas carried in a contrary dirc^ion from ** IlariiSor Dr. Campbell art my preciirfors 
Arabia to Ceylon $ and in fatfl, whenever a in this exarrination of lanibulua and Aga* 
veiTel, on cither coaft, is by acciden^ foiced tharchides. 'I hey gave credit to lambuliis. 1 
•ut of the limit of tlic land and fca breeze, Iiere give the reafons for my diflent. 

confirmation 
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confirmation of an Arabian navigation previous to that from Egypt. 
That a novel fhould contain hiftorical fads and truths is nstfural, 
and will not be denied by thofe who are acquainted with Helio» 
dorus. Many Ethiopick cuftoms** are noticed in that work, which 
arc true to this day. After all, the novel of lambulus is not fo 
furjiriziug in itfelf, as its exiftence in the page of Diodorus. 


AG ATH ARCHIDES. 


VII. Agatiiarchides”, the next objcdof our confidcration, is 
an author of far different cllimation ; he was prefidcnt of the Alex- 
andrian library, and is always mentioned with refped by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Diodorus His work on the Erythrean or Red Sea, is 
preferved in an extrad of Photius, and copied almofl. in the fame 
terms, but not without intermixture”, by Diodorus. Diodorus 
indeed profelfes to derive his information from the royal commen- 
taries, .and original vifitors of the countries he deferihes j but 
that he copies Agatharchides is evident, by a comparifon of this 
part of his work with the extrad of Photius ; or, perhaps, con- 


*♦ The Nac^cct driimsy fo often noticed by 
Bruce, are dtfeoverabk in this work. 

3 * It ft* with much regret that I confefs my 
ncglc^ of this author, fiom whom I might 
have coiroborattd many circumftanccs in the 
voyage of Noaicliiis. A curfory pcnifal had 
induced me to \ie\v hia iTrors in loo lliong a 
light : if jiiOicc he done to him on the prefent 
review, it is no mote than he merits. 

* ’ Diodorus I'pcuks of Agatharchides and 
ArtemidfmiR, as the only authors who have 
writ ten truth concerning Kgypt und Ethiopia, 

Lib. ill. 181. 


In confirmation of this afTertion, we may 
mention a pafldge, lib. iii. p. 208. Diod. where 
an alluAon is evidently made to the reparation 
of the waters of the Red Sea, as recorded by 
Mofes f it is received in ihio fenfe by Grotius, 
Bochait, and Weflcling ; and if this was in 
Agatharchides, it could hardly have been 
omitted by Photius, a chrilfian biihop ; if it 
was not in Agathai chides, it is plain that 
Diodouis joiiud other authoriticb to hia. 
This is given a.* a conj<.dlurc> but it .s of 
wt ’ght. 


lidering 
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• fiderittg Agatharchides as librarian^ he conceived that hia work was 
founded on the commentaries or archives of the Ale^tandrian de- 
pofitory. Strabo” likewifc follows Agatharchides in almoft ‘all 
that relates to Ethiopia, the countries fbttth of Egypt, and the 
weftern coaft of Arabia”, or rather, as Weffeling has obferved, with 
his uiual accuracy, both copy Artemidorus** of Ephefus^, -who is the 
copyift of Agatharcides. 

It is necefl'ary to pay more attention to this author, as he is 
apparently the original fourcc from whence all the hiftorians drew, 
previous to the difeovery of the monfoon; his work forms an 
epoch in the fcience, and when Pliny comes to fpeak of the dif- 
coverics on the coaft of Malabar in his own age, and adds, that 
the names he mentions are new, and not to be found in previous 
writers ; wc ought to conlider him as fpeaking of all thofe, who had 
followed the authority of the Macedonians, or the fchool of Alex- 
andria, of which, in this branch of fcience, Eratofthenes and 
Agatharchides were the leaders. 

Eratofthenes was librarian of Alexandria under Ptolemy Euer- 
getes I. and died at the age of eighty-one, 194, A. C. He was 
rather an aftronomer and mathematician than a geographer, and is 
honoured with the title of furveyor of the earth**, as the firft 
aftronomer who meafured a degree of a great circle **, and drew the 
firft parallel of latitude, the fublime attempt on which all the 
accuracy of the fcience depends. 


** Lib. xvi. p. 769. 

Diod. hb. ill. p. 205. not. &c, 

but Strabo cites both, p. 769. 

4® Id. 774. 

4* There are two Artemidorus^sofEphefus. 
See HoSman in voce. This Arteuiidorus 


lived in t!ic reign of Ptolemy LafhyruSi ani« 
A. C. 

Sec his eulogium In Pliny, lib# xi. c, iiZt 
Hipparchus is later than Eratofthenes i 
he if fuppofed to have lived to 1 z$$ A* C* 
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It appears from Strabo and PUny, tHat Eratofthenea ipeal:* of 
Meroc, India, and the Thinae, and of the latter as placed incorre^y 
in the more ancient maps ; how this nation, which was the boundary 
of knowledge in the age of Ptolemy, (and wliich, if it docs not 
intimate China, is at leaft as diftant as the golden Cherlbnefe of 
Malacca,) found its way^ into charts more early than Eratofthenes, 
will be confidered in its proper place ; hut his knowledge of Meroe or 
Ahyllinla is derived from Dallon, Arlllocreon, and Bion, who had 
been lent by Philadelphus, or his fucccflbrs, into that country, or 
from Timofthenes**, who failed down the coaft of Africa as low 
as Cernd*’. This information concerning India muft be deduced 
from the Macedonians, but his information is confined on the 
liibjefi: of Oriental commerce ; the fpherical figure of the earth 
feema to be the grand truth he was defirous to efiablilh, and his 
geographical inquiries were perhaps rather the bails of a fyfiem^ 
than a delineation of the habitable world. 

Agatharchides, according to Blair, muft, though younger, have 
been contemporary with Eratofthenes ; he was a native of Cnidus 
in Caria, and flourilhed 177, A. C. But Dodwell*® brings him 
down much, lower, to 104, A. C. which can hardly be true, if 
Artemidorus*’ copied his work, for the date of Artemidorus is 
attributed to 104, A. C. aifo, the fame year which Dodwell gives 
to Agatharchides. 


44 What credit Timofthenes deferves Is du» 
%{ous> as Pliny mentions, th*t he makes the 
Red Sea only four day<{ fail m length and two 
broad, If 1 uitdcrftaiid the paffage. Xaib. vi. 
«• 33 * 

^ SmelNncs fuppoied to be Madagafciur. 


See Infra* 

Bruce fays, In the reign of Ptolemy IX. 
too, A. C. but does not fay a word of the 
contents of his work, i. 467 * 

See Diod* ills i8is WeiTel. oote* 


Thefe 



of'iiippalus; his work it^ 18^ by 

all its parts, but it contains by 

modern experience, and the firft genteitMA' ' i<^'bTir- 
fima that occur in hiftory. ■ ' 


Some of tliefe circumftance^ though th the 

purpofe before us, cannot be ruperfluoui|. 49 tli ^’ ^ 
eftablifli the credit of the work; thefe are, I, The 
worked by the Ptolemies on the coaft of the Red Sea ; the 
the fufferings of the miners; the tools** of copper found in th^« 
fuppbfed to have been ufed by the native Egyptians, prior to t|ie 
Perfian conqueft. II. In Meroe, or Abyilinia, the hunting of 
elephants, and hamftringing themi the fleih cut but of the animal 
alive’". III. The fly, deferibed as the fcourge the country in 


Groat moderation ia dii€ ia judging all 
writers who fpcak of a country m the firft 
jiiilancc. Things arc not falfc becaufe tfa^' 
are ilrangc^ and an example occurs in th& 
author, which ought to fet raftf judgment on 
its guard. Agatharchidcs mentions the worm 
which is engendered in the legs, and is wound 
out by degrees* Plutarch ridicules the afler- 
tion, and fays, it never has happened and 
never will. In our days every mariner in the 
Red Sea can vouch the truth of the fa£t ; and 
if Plutarch had lived to be acquainted with 
our illuftrious Bruce, he would have ihewn 
him that be carried with him the marks and 
effects of this attack to the grave. Sec Tcfti- 
xnonia. Agathar. De Rub. Mari. Hudfon, 
p. I. Slee alfo Dloddras^ lib* ul^ p* 199* 


n«^^ A' o’Siri^UiVaMp 

raTt 

A veiy extraofdinary Aa, and dmilar (0 
what has happened >n ^rowo age. Accord** 
ing to Col. Valiancy, inftrumenta have bi^ 
found in the mines in Ireland which Im ftip» 
pofes to be Phenician ; and others hm been 
found in the mines in Wales^ which are cer» 
tainly Roman. 

5^ Strabo alfo mentions the K^i«>»yor, which 
perhaps intimates catert of raw and the 
excifio focminarum, in a palTagp where he 
feems to be copying Agatharchi^ or Arte- 
snidorus. The original here does not fpecify 
the fleih fromdiving oxen, but elephants. See 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 771. 




PRELImVnART 

' ' ' , ' 

tlie fame manner as by Bruce. IV. Sometibing like the enfete tree oi 
, Bruce. V. Locufts. deCi^ribed as food. ^I. Troglodytes. VIL 
The rhinoceros, the cAtoelopard,. apes’* ftrangely called fphinmV* 
the crocotta’* or' hyena j' feveral other minute particulars might be. 
enumerated^ but not without a tinCiurc of the fabulous. 

His aCcdunt of . the is our more immediate concern; this 
commences at ArsipOl^i' or Suez, and goes down the weftem coaft 
of the Red Bek to Ptolem^is Th^rpn,’*, it mentions Myos Hormus, 
but takes^hb notice of Berenice. The particulars of this navigation 
are vety fcanty, but ftill one faCt is fubilantiatcd, that the ordinary 
bourfe of trade carried on, went no* lower than Ptolemais, and was 
confined more efpecially to the importation of elephants. 

i?toIemais is the Ras Ahehaz of d’Anville, the Ras Agceg of 
Bbruce, in latitude i8*. to'. ” and full three hundred and fifty miles 
ihort of the ftraits of Bab-el-Mandeb. A proof that whatever 
Ptolemy iPhiladelpfiuis had difeovered of the coaft of Africa, it was 
now little vifited by the fleets from Egypt, but that there was forae 
fort of commerce is certain ; Strabo cites Eratofthenes” to prove that 
the palfi^ge of the ftrafts was open, and Artemidoru8,to fliewthe ex- 
tenfion of this commerce to the Southern Horn ; of this there will be 

The fphinxes are fuppofed to be apet by and without hair. Ad Plin. lib. vi. , See 
Wcflelinjjf^ and from their tamenefs it is pro* the Krokotas on the Falcflrine marble, which 
bable. The crocoUa I tranflate hyena, be- I am not naturallft fiiiHcient to appropriate. ^ 
caufcitUfaidtobebctwccuawolfandadog; st ^.^Ued from 0r^a., bccaufe the clc- 
from the mention of its imitating the humatf phants were here hunted and taken; they arc 
voice, it may be the ihackall. I cannot help fo ftill according to Bruce, and below this 
noticing that the animals enumerated by the cape, de la Rochette places the commence- 
author are all named in the fame manner on ment of a vail foreft, feen by alt vtiTels which 
the celebrated Paleilrine Mofaick. Harduuin keep this coaft. 
thinks that the diftindlion of thefe fphinxes IB**. 7 '. dels Rochette. . 
from the Common apci was in the face^ fmooUi ^ Lib* xvi. p* 769. 


firequent 
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> ♦ * 

.frequent occafionlo^ifc Jieiieafter, neither , ought to' be omitted, 
that perhaps Agatfa^vchidet knew the inclin^o of , the 4^rican coaft 
beyond the ftraits, for he notices its curyati^'* to the eafh [which, 
terminates at Gardefan,] and which is 4ppaitutl^.the boundary of 
his knowledge in this quarter ; but our itnmedl^ bufinefs is with 
the coaft between Myos Hormus and Ptolem^isi and .here the firft 
place mentioned Is the Sinus Impurus**, which admits of identifica- 
tion with the Foul Hay of our modem charts, from the citOUniv 
ftances mentioned by Strabo, who fays, it is full of ihoajisi and 
breakers, and expofed to violent winds, and that Berenicd lies in 
the iuteiior of the bay 

Below this, Ag at hat chides, or his abbreviator, afford little in- 
formation, for we are carried almoft at once to two mountains, 
called the Bulls and Ptolcmais Th6r&n, without any intervening 
circuinftancc but the danger of ftioals, to which the elephant (hips 
from Ptolcmais arc expofed : of thefe Ihoals there are many abqut 
Suakem in dc hi Rochette, though Bruce denies the exiftence of a 
finglc one on the whole weftern coaft of the Red Sea. The geo- 
grapher, however, is more to be depended on than the traveller, 
as is proved by the misfortunes to which fome of our Englifti 
veffels have been expofed, which verify the affertions of Era- 
tofthenes, Artemidorus, and Agatharchides. 

At Ptolcmais the account clofcs, as if there were no regular- 
commerce below that point; but its exiftence has been evinced by ' 
what is here faid, and will be farther confirmed from the Adulitick. 

55 I am not certain whcthei tble rtlatcs to procligjca beyond them, 
the coaft within the gulph oi without^ but he 5^ KAwo. 
meiitiona the iflands at the ftialta and the n *£f0v9uT5n6hifH* Straboip. 770 . 

marhlA: 
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marble in its proper place} but the .t^tjd iileoce.pf .Agatharchides,* 
in regard to Berenicd, unlefs it be an omi^pa hU abbreviator, is 
ftill more unaccouniablP; it appears, indeed, as if tlie caravan road 
from Coptus to tb^s place, was a much' greater object of attention 
under the Roman government than under the Ptolemies. The 
accounts extant arc all Roman; from Pliny, from the Itinerary, 
and from the Peutingerian tables ; but the Greek authorities may 
have perilhed, and Strabo mentions two diiSerent Rates of thefe 
roads; one from Coptus to Berenice as it was firft opened by 
Philadelphus, and another from Coptus to Myos Hormus, after it 
'Was furnilhed with wells and refervoirs, and protedfed' by a guard. 
Are wc then to think that this, after being opened, was negledled 
.again, when Agatharchides wrote? or are we to fuppofc that 
•Berenicd is comprehended in the mention of Myos Hormus ”? for 
Berenice is no harbour ”, but an open bay, and the fliips which 
lade there, lie at Myos Hormus till their cargo is ready. However 
this may be, the account of Agatharchides returns again from 
Ptolemiis to Myos Hormus, and then, after palling the gulph of 
Arsino^, or Suez, croffes over to Pheniebn** in the Elanitick Gulph, 
and runs down the coaft of Arabia to Sab6a. In this courfe of great 
obfeurity, there is no occalion at prefent to purfue the .trad 
throughout, as it will be refumed in the third book, when the 
account of the Periplbs is to be examined, and fuch light as is to 

5* It ihould rather feetn from this that the ivitcugia rS MMrayt;y3it 

^ad from Coptus to Myos Hormus (which and infra aa arudit ^ rSf M 

•was the neareil) was more fre(][ucnted than Mvoc wihif tx*^» tS 9 

that to BerenkCf and that the latter was never fiUpvp* 

^terially in ufei till the time of the Romans. De Ja Rochette places Phenic6n at Tor^ 

^ *9 £mbo» lib« xvii. p. Sij* but this will be coofidered hereaften 

be 
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*Be collected from go^ltapbers ‘ will f>e adduc^, in order to 

elucidate the narrative, which is the firft genuine acoount of Arabia 
that is extant. Neither is it unworthy of that the Peripl^ 

itfelf is conlkufted upon the plan of Agatharchides ; it goes down 
the weftern coaft of the gulph in the fame n^ner, then return! 
back to Myos Hprmus, and croflTes over to the eaftm*!! fide, and 
purfues that line to its conclulion ; the difference between the two 
confifis in the difference of knowledge in the refpedlive age!». 
Agatharchides defcribes the trade as it flood in the age of Philo* 
metor. The Periplds carries it to the extent it had obtained Under 
the protection of the Roman emperors ; but both fet out from the 
fame point for both voyages and it is only the extenfion of the line 
which conftitutcs the diftinCtion. 

But it is our immediate bufinefs to proceed to the country of the 
Sabcans, called Arabia the Happy, from its wealth, ^ts commerce, . 
and its produce, either native or Imputed. This province anfwet! 
generally to the modern Yemen, and the Sabdans of our authot^S 
age poiTefTed the key to the Indian commerce, and flood as the 
intermediate agents between Egypt and the Eafl. This is a moil 
valuable faCl, which we obtain from this work, and clouded as ic 
may be with much that is dark and marvellous, the truth appears upon - 
the whole inconteftably. Certain it is that the Wealth affigned to this 
nation is a proof of the exiftence of a commerce, which has enriched . 
all who have flood in this fituation, and equally certain is it that 
the information of the author ceafes at the fucceeding llcp. 

Sab^a, fays Agatharchides, abounds with every produdion to 
make life happy in the extreme, its very air . is fb perfumed with 
odours, that the natives arq obliged to mitigate &e fragrance, by;' 

6- fce»t»‘ 
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fcents that have an oppofite tendency, as if nature could not fupport • 
even plcafure in the extreme. Myrrh, frankincenfe, balfam, cinna- 
mon, and cafia are here produced from trees of extraordinary magni- 
tude. The king, as he is on the one hand entitled to fupreme 
honour, on the other is obliged to fubmit to confinement in his 
palace, but the people are robuft warlike, and able mariners, they 
fail in very large veflels to the country where the odoriferous com- 
modities arc produced, they plant colonies there, and import from 
thence the larimna an odour no where elfe to be found ; in fa£l 
there is no nation upon earth fo wealthy as the Gerrhei and Sab6i, 
as being in the centre of all the commerce which pafles” between 
Afia and Europe. Thcfe are the nations which have enriched the 
Syria** of Ptolemy j thefe are the nations that furnifh the moft 
profitable agencies to the induftry of the Phenicians, and a variety 
o£ advantage^ which are incalculable. They pofTefs themfclves every 
profufion of luxury, in articles of plate and fculpturc, in furniture 
of beds, tripods, ^nd other houfehold embellifhments, far fuperior 
In degree to any thing that is feen in Europe. Their expence of 


' So Bruce, vol. U p* 408. quotes Ifaiali, 
xlv. 14. The merchandife of JSihiopia and of the 
SabeanSf men of Jiaiure, as curious, for accord- 
ing with this paiTage, in our author, as with 
the teftimony of their mercantile pre-eminence, 
Sebaim. The lenn for Ethiopia, in 

this pafTage, is CuHi, which means fome tribe 
of Arabia, and not the Ethiopians of Africa. 

Strabo makes Larimnus an odour, 

dvfiUftor. XVI, 778. 

The fragment of Agatharchidcs preferves 
XI mpil valuable record in Photips which is loft 
in Siod6ru8 and Strabo* Strabo ends with 


the riches of Sabea, and does not go to the 
White Sea, and the particulars of the fun 
mentioned by Diod6ru8 and Photius. In the 
former part Diod6rus is more expanfivc and 
intelligible than Photius, 

Sec Harris, i. 419. Jofephus, lib. viii. 
c. a. where mention is made by Harris of 
Ptolemy’s building Philadelphia on the file of 
Rahab of the Ammonites, which might have 
fome relation to Syria. But I cannot help 
fuppofing that is here a falfc reading. 
It ought to be the kingdom of Ptoknrf% and not 
the Syria of Ptolemy. 


living 
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living rivals the magmficcxM^ of princej}*^ Thol? l^oufes are de- 
corated with pillars glilleniiig with gold and iUvsr* Their doors are 
crowned with vafes and bcfet with jewels.) the Interior of the|r 
houfes correfponds in the beauty of their b)|tward appearance, nnd 
all the riches of other countries are here ejchlldtod in'n variety of 
profunon*^. Such a nation, and fo abounding in fnporfiuity, owes its 
independence to its didance from Europe } for their luxtirious 
manners would foon render them a prey to the European fbvereigns* 
who have always troops on foot prepared for any conqueft, and 
wdio, if they could find the means of invaHon, would foon reduce 
the Sabcans to the condition of their agents and faftors, whereas 
they arc now obliged to deal with them as principals. 

From this narrative, reported almoil; in the words of the author, 
a variety of conliderations arife, all worthy of attention. It is, as 
far as I can difeover, the firft contemporary account of the com- 
merce opened between Egypt and India, by the medium of Arabia ; 
it proves tliat in tlie reign of Ptolemy Philoin^tor, in the year 
177, A. C. and 146 years after the death of Alexander, the Greek 
fovereigns in Egypt had not yet traded directly to India, but im- 
ported the commodities of India from Saba the capital of Yemen { 
that the port of Berenice was not ufed for this commerce, but that 


StraKo from Erato/llienes and Artemi- manifeft from the whole of thi^ account 
dorus, conf rrns all tins fplendour, ami almoil: fore us, that the Sabcans did go to India, and 
repents the words of .Agathurchidcs, lib. xvi. tliat the fubje^a of Ptolczny did not. Ttisthil 
p. 778. monopoly that made the riches of Arabia pro* 

Harris, or Dr. Campbell, after talking verbial.— Icci beatis mine Arahum ipvides ga- 
magnificciitly of the commerce of the Pto- Hor. Ode 29. lib. i. where my excellent 
lemies with India, at lall coiifofles, vol.i, p. 432. friend and paUon the archbiihop of York, 
that the difeovery of Hipjjalus is the firft cer- reads, bcatus uunc, whi<^ gives a beautiful 
tain date of a viftt to that country. It is turn to the w'holc Ode. 

p Myos 
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Myos Hormus, or Arsinoc, was ftill the emporium. It proves that* 
there was no trade down the coaft of Africa (an intercourfe after- 
wards of great importance) except for elephants, and that no lower 
than Ptolemais Therftn. It fhews that the voyage down the 
Arabian coaft of the Red Sea was ftill very oblcure, and above all it 
dcmonftrates inconteftably by the wealth conftantly attendant on all 
who have monopolifcd the Indian commerce, that the monopoly in 
the author’s age was in Sabea. The Sabeans of Yemen appear eon- 
ncCled with the Gcrrheans on the Gulph of Perfia ; and both appear 
conncded with the Phenicians by means of the Elanitick Gulph, 
and with the Greeks in Egypt, by Arsinoe and Myos Hormus. 

I am not ignorant that the eftablilliment of a trade with India 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadclphus*’, that the immenfe revenue 
and wealth of Egypt is imputed to this caul'e, and that a number of 
Indian captives arc mentioned by Athcncus, as compofmg one part 
of the fpedlacle and proceflion, with which he entertained the 
citizens of Alexandria. Put this laft evidence, which is deemed con- 
clufive, admits of an cafy folution; for Indian was a word of 
almoft as extcnfivc fignificatioa in that age, as the prefent j it 
comprehended the Cafres of Africa, as well as the handfome Afia- 
tick blacks, and the commerce with Arabia was long called the 
Indian Trade, before the Greeks of Egypt found their way to 
India. But if real Indians were a part of the proceflion, they were 
obtained in Sabea. The Arabians dealt in flaves, and the Greeks 

See ILinlb’s Voyages, vol. i.booki. c. 2. and is executed mofl ably. I am obliged to 
compared with p. 421. This work is qiuted him for many rcferenccH to author?, which I 
as Hariis^fi, but this part of it, in ilie fccond have it not in iny power always to acknow- 
edition here referred to, is by Dr. Campbell; ledge. 


might 
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*{night find Indian flaves in their market as well as any other. Huet, 
Robcrtfon, and Harris are all very defirous of finding a trade with 
India under the Ptolemies; but the two latter, as they approach 
the real age, when this commerce took place, upon the difeovery 
of Hippalus, fully acknowledge, that all proofs of a more early 
exiftence of it arc granting ; no contemporary author aflerts it : and 
the teftimony of Agatharchides, whether we place him in 177, or 
with Dodwell, in 104, A. C. affords perfed evidence to the contrary. 
The internal evidence of the work itfelf carries all the appearance of 
genuine truth, and copied as it is by Strabo and Diodorus it obtains 
additional authority “. They have both added particulars, but none 
which prove a dired communication with India in their own age. 
They both terminate their information at SabSa, where he does, and 
both fupprefs one circumftancc of his work which Photius has 
preferved, that Ihips from India were met with in the ports of 
Sabea. Whatever knowledge of India, or Indian trade, they have 
beyond this, is fuch only as they derived from the Macedonians, 
and is totally difiind from the communication betweei^ Egypt and 
that country. 

In regard to the influx of wealth into Egypt, it would be 
equally the fame, whether, the Greeks imported Indian com- 
modities from Arabia or from India dired. Eor as the Sab^ans 
were pofTefTed of the monopoly between India and Egypt, fo 
Egypt would enjoy the fame monopoly between Sabea and Europe. 


The authority of Agatliarcliidcs is fo of Iiis own mfurmati'on. See Strabo, lib. xvj. 
often joined with that of Eratofthcncs by p. 778. Ir, ra /!*«» 

Gtrabo, that it is highly probable it contains Si'm Aiyii, irufid 

all that Eratofthenes knew^ with the addition 

F 2 
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Tlic confumcrs, indeed, mufl; bear the burden of this double 
monopoly, but the intermediate agents in both inftances would 
be gainers, and the profits, while the trade was a monopoly, would 
be, as they always have l>een, enormous. The fovereigns oi 
Egypt were well apprized of this, and fo jealous were they of this 
prerogative of their capital, that no goods could pafs through 
Alexandria either to India or Europe, without the intervening 
agency of an Alexandrian fadlor. 

In the defeription which Agatharchides gives of Sabea there is 
nothing inconfiftent with probability; but this is the boundary 
of his knowledge towards the Eaft, and the marvellous commences 
at the fucceeding ftep, for he adds, that as foon as you are paft 
Sabea, the fea appears white like a river ; that the Fortunate Iflands 
Ikirt the coaft, and that the flocks and herds are all white, and 
the females without horns*®. If ‘this has any foundation in truth, 
the iflands arc thofe at the mouth of the gulph, if we ought 
not rather to underftand the ports of Aden and Cana ; and the 
mention of vcflcls arriving here from the Indus, Patala, Perfis, and 
Karmania is agreeable to the fyftem of the commerce in that age. 
A flight notice of the diflferent appearance of the conftellations next 
fucceeds, and then an illuftrious truth, that in this climate there 
is no twilight in the morning. Other circumftances are joined to 
this, which miflead ; as the rifing of the fun not like a dilk but a 
column; and that no fhadow is call till it is an hour above the 
horizon. A more extraordinary effedl is added, that the evening 

It i*B not extraordinary that fticcp flionld occurrence from the time of HomCr to that of 
be fouTul without horns, but it is remarkable Agatharchidest 
that this fhould be regarded as a luarvcUoua 


twilight 
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'twilight lafts three hours after fun-fct. Thefe circumftances are 
introduced to excite the attention of the modern navigator j for 
notwitliftanding they may be falle, Aill there may be certain ph^no* 
mena that give an origin to the fidlion. 

If it (hould now be inquired how the commerce with India could 
be in this ftate fo late as the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, or why 
the difeoveries of Nearchus had not in all this time been profecutedf 
the anfwer is not difficult. The fleets from Egypt found the com- 
modities of India in Arabia, and the merchants contented themfelves 
with buying in that market, without entering upon new adventures 
to an unknown coaft. There is every reafon to fuppofc that Sab£a 
had been the centre of this commerce long prior to the difeoveries 
of Nearchus, and the age of Alexander j and it is highly probable 
that the Arabians had even previous to that period ventured acrofs 
the ocean with the monfoon. That they reached India is certain, 
for Indian commodities found their way into Egypt, and there is no 
conveyance of them fo obvious as by means of Arabia and the Red 
Sea. The track of Arabian navigators is undoubtedly marked along 
the coaA of Gadrofia, before Nearchus ventured to explore it, for 
the names he found there are many of them Arabick ; and if con- 
jefture in fuch a cafe be allowable, I fliould fuppofe that they kept 
along the coaft of Gadrofia to Guadcl or Poflfem, and then ftood 
out to fea for the coaft of Malabar. My reafon for fuppofing this, 
is, that Nearchus found a pilot at Pofl'em, which implies previous 

Harris, i. c. Dr. Campliell, Bruce, and cidcn’t, he Would readily find the means of 
Robert fon all fubferibe to this opinion, and returning hy an Arabian vcffcl^ he would like- 
from this fad a ftrong degree of probability wife learn the^ nature of the tnonfoom boc 
attaches to tlic account of Plocamus’s freed Bnicc, voh i. 569. 
man, for if he was carried to Ceylon by ac- 


navigation^ 
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navigation, and adds, that from that cape to the Gulph of 
Perfta tlic coaft was not fo obicure as from the Indus to the 
cape. 

Ijiit if Ncarchus reported this, or if the commentaries in the 
Alexandrian library contained any correfpondent information, 
how could Agatharchidcs be ignorant of the navigation be- 
yond Sabfa? He was not ignorant of Ncarchus’s expedition, for 
he mentions the Idlhyophagi of Gadrofia, with many circum- 
llanccs evidently derived from Nearchus, and others added, 
partly fabulous perhaps, and partly true, from other fources 
of intelligence, fuch as the hiilorics, journals, or commentaries 
in the library. 

He mentions exprefsly the manner of catching filh, as deferibed 
by Nearchus, within nets extended along the flioals upon the coaft^*, 
and the habitations of the natives formed from the bones of the 
whale. He notices the ignorance and brutal manners of the 
natives, their drefs, habits, and modes of life; and one circum- 
ftaucc he records, which he could not have extracted from Nearchus, 
which is that beyond the ftAits which feparate Arabia from the 
oppofitc coaft, (meaning, perhaps, the entrance to the Gulph of 
Perfia,) there are an infinite number of fcattered iflands very fmall 
and very low, and extended along the fea which walhes India and 
Gadrofia where the natives have no other means of fupporting 
life but by the turtles which are found there in great abundance 

lie lju’s the very word, fo often number of thefe iflands can hardly apply to 

cpinmcnttd on m the journal of Nearchus, any but the Lackdives or Maldives- The 
7* The meiuionof Gadrofia naturally m. turtle alfo and tortoife flxell is cliarafterilUck., 
cluccs obicuiity and doubt^ but the vifiniu 


and 
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'and of a prodigious fize. I have thought it neceflaiy not to omit 
this circumftance, bccaufe it appears to me as the firfl: notice, however 
oblcuro, of the Lackdives and Maldives^’, called the iflands of 
Limy’ricc in the Pcriplus, and diftinguiflied particularly as pro- 
ducing the fincft tortoife-fhell in the world. The mention 
of them by Agatlurchides appears to be the carlieft intima- 
tion of their exiltence. In that fenfe the fa«Sl is curious, and 
confillent with the purpofc of the work, xvhich is at prefent 
to fiiew the progrefs of difeovery, as recorded by contemporary 
authors. 

The extravagances or improbabilities which contaminate fcveral 
parts of this account in Agatharchides, have been dilregarded by de- 
fign ; where knowledge ends fable commences, and much lenity of 
judgment is due to all writers who fpeak of diftant countries for the firfl: 
time, or by report. This author does not diflinclly mark his Idlhyo- 
phagi. They arc not merely thofe of GadroJia, but others allb ap- 
parently on the coaft of Arabia or Africa'b Regions, it is true, where 
filh rather than bread has ever been the half of life, and where it 
continues fo at the prefent hour, tet any reader advert to tlic 
manner In which he fpeaks of the paflage out of the Red Sea into 
the ocean, and he cannot fail to obferve, that by giving the African 
coaft; an caftcrly diredion, without notice of its falling down to the 
fouth, the commerce of that day had not yet pafled cape Guardafui. 

Xeu!ri',»rT»ftmicr is In' Kalnnliii'^, p. 997 * ’r:r%k.n^v,»<i uvrvl^ 7 r^ Pcrip, 

fuppufed to relate to liu- of 1 tok-iny, p. 152. 

1. e. Malacca, the Golckn Ciit-tfoiu fc. But it As arc the Iclhyopliagi of IlcroJoUis^ 

is coupled with the iHunds of Lim-rlko. X.- lib. ill. p. 203 .icd. WdlU. 
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Single Ihips ”, or a few in company, might have doubled that pro- 
montory and flood to tlie fouth, and others of the fame defeription 
might even have reached India. Some obfeure accounts from llielc 
were polfibly conveyed to Alexandria, and from that fourcc might 
Iiavc been recorded by Agatharchidtr., but thefe arc all very different 
from his defeription of Sabca, and comparatively vague or obfetrre. 
Of the iradc to Sabea he fpcaks dillindly, as a regular cftablilhed 
commci'ce; fo far his knowledge was genuine, beyond that it is 
precarious. This is an opinion collcded from a full con 11 deration of 
the work itfclf, and to which no one, perhaps, after a fimilar 
attention would refufe to fubfcribc. 

It has been thought of importance to detail thefe particulars from 
AgatliJirchidcs, becaufc he is the genuine fource from which’ Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, Pliny^'’, Pomponius Mela, and Ptolemy have derived 
their information. Diodorus lived in the beginning of the reign 
r)f Auguflus, lie has copied the whole of Agatharchides, fo far as 
relates to the Idhyophagi, Troglodytes, Ethiopians, and Arabians, 
in his third book. Strabo who lived to the end of Augullus’s 


7 * It IS p very V* I k IT apparent, that PttJvmy 
PlHlaclel[>l)iis nioiv aidciit in dircovery 
Ihan Ilia fucceffors. The (liceks who had 
ht.cn in AhyHhiia, as recorded by IMIny, vi. 3 
wcic all poliihly fent by him, as D.dioii, Arif- 
tiuTcoM, Bion, B.ifdis, and Simonides; and 
TimolUuiKs his adml?.il had ceitaiidy ^onc 
down the coall of Afiica; fur to liim Pliny 
attrilmUs tlic firll mention of Ceriie or Mada- 
Br.t what is lieie afferted is meant 
only to fay, l!iat no trade on that eoall cxhled 
in conleijuencc of this direo\‘t’»y, as late 

5 


Agatharchides; and even in the age of the 
Peiipliks the trade 1 caches no fiuihci than 
fvlmptum and Mcmiihias, Zangnehar, in 
Jontli hit 6'^ 00'. whereas llie north point of 
Madugafear Is In lat 12 * o' o . Ptolemy alfo 
only goes to Ih’afiim, lat. i5 ’o'o". 

Pliny rather accords with Agatharchides 
ihnu copies him; he i’eems to have gone to the 
fource ; - ihofe Greeks I mean who entered 
Ethiopia in the age of Pliiladdphiis. See 
lib. vi. 35. 

reign. 
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lo his fixteenth book, and iMrudA^yplib to^oor Icnowledgoof Airahia, 
but the expedition of Eilus' latO^^Uiat country. He bis Kttle 
more expreft concerning the navigation dkm^ the eonft «f Aftko* 
and eaftnrax’d he ftops at Sabda with his authfOV'- ^ 0 n tl» 
coaft of Gadrofia he has followed NeSrehtfs mote 'ifidtHfiilly 
than Agatharchides, but has no ment^ of the Lackdlve Iflanda ; 
and the little he fays of Taprohana, is a proof that it was Icnown 
by r^ort, but not yet vifited. Pliny and. Pomponius Meta 
in many detached puts tread the tame ground, and copy the 
fame author. , -li • 

But if Agatharchides lived under 'Pedetny PhUom^tor, it b 
natural to alk, bad nothing been deme durti^ 170 years, towards 
further difeovery by the fleets that '’faded annually from Egypt I 
The anfwer is, that wliatever wap done is not recorded ; the courfe 
of lUlcovery was doubtlefs in pn^eflion ; but there is a great dif* 
ference between efliedling the difeovery, and bringing it into general 
knowledge, or making it a pan of hifloryi It is poflibie, aUb, that 
the fovereigns of Egypt were more jbalous of the trade than am- 

The Romans do not appear a oommer* hominesi who wci^ ageiitst traders, and mo* 
cial people, beeaufe their great ofEcera and nopolifts, iuch as^Jugurtha toolc in Zamka or 
their hiftoriani are too much attached to war# the looioco that Mithridates ilaaghtcred h 
Aud tlie acquifition of power, to notice it* Afrn Minor, or the merdiants kilM at Ge«' 
Alls therefore, that wc bear of eommecee is nabum [Orleans], C^far Bell* CralL and yon 
obliquely, but the wealth of merchants was fee the fpirit of adventure, and tlie extent of 
prov'crblal* (See Horace, hb* iii od*6. 1 . 30* commerce at a Tingle glaitee. (See alfo the 
Sec Ciccio, who fays, in contempt indeed, is Letters of Cicero while procoiiful of Cilicia,) 
fuch a man who was a merchant and neighbpnr I>r. Campbell, in lus Folitical Siitrey, has 
of ScIpiOf greater than Scipio, beeaufe he Is proved their comluA on this matter ia le^rd 
gicheri) But attend only to tlit merchant* to Biitain, and the prefent work wiU give a 
who foUdWf^ the armies, who fixed in the moil extraordinary fpecimes of it in £gypk* 
prorinea&bjittkd or allied, the Itidiei generis 

^ O 
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bltiouft of the honour } and th<i later {Princes were mate, likely to 
cramp commerce by extortion, than to favour it by protedion. 
The Phenicians had manifeftly a ihate in the profits from its 
commencement, and it was not unlikely that the Romans might have 
felt fillip as nn additional incentive for the fubjugatioii of Egypt, 
if they had been fully informed of the means it afforded for adding 
to the wealth and aggrandifement of the republic. ' 

It is not meant, therefore, to deny the extenfion of the voyages 
progreffively, either to the eaft or the fouth ; for as long as there 
was any vigour in the government of Alexandria, the trade on the 
Red Sea was a favoured objett. We learn from Strabo and Dio- 
dorus, a circumRance not mentioned in Agatharchides, and probably 
later than his age, that the NabathSans at the head of the'gulph 
had moleffed the fleet from Egypt by their piracies, and had been 
fuppreffed by a naval force fitted, out for that purpofe. This, at 
the fame time it proves the attention of the Egyptian government 
to this trade, proves likewife that the fleets fl:ill croffed the gulph 
from Myos Hormus or Berenice, and did not flrike down at 6nce 
to MRfa or Ocelis, as they did in the age of the Periplus. 

This mark of attention alfo adds highly to the probability, that 
feme progrefs had been made to the fouth, down the coaft of Africa ; 
for there, from the firft mention of it, there feems always to have 
been a mart for Indian commodities ; and the port of Mofyllon, 
as appears afterwards by the Periplus, was a rival to Sab^ or 
Hadramant. Mofyllon was under the power of the Arabian 
king of Maphartis, in the fame manner as the Portuguefe found 
that nation mailers .of the cnafl: of Africa, fifteen centuries later, 
and the convenience of thefe poffeflions to the Arabs is felf*evident ; 

for 



> for as veCela coining wUh fpr Gulph of Perfia 

make Maikat, fo thofe, bopnd ^^^driimaot; o|; ^dcp run down 
their longitude to the coaft,i[Of i^ri^. j here^^^therefore, from the 
earlieft period that the itvonibbns. were k^own tp /kodn^s, 
perhaps much prior to Alexander, thfre would be n^«rt8 &f^l^iam 
commodities ; and here it is highly probable the from 

Egypt found them* when the SabCans were too h^ ;in >their 
demands. 

That this commerce had taken place foon after the time of 
Agatharchides may be cohered ftrom Strabo, who cites Artemidhrus 
to prove that there was a trade on the coaft of Africa as low as the 
Southern Horn. He mentions, indeed, that at the ftraits of the 
Red' Sea the cargo was transferred from (hips to boats or rafts, 
which, though it manifefts that the navigation was only at its 
commencement, ftill proves its exiftepcc. He does not name 
Mofyllon, but the Periplus, by noticing that feveral articles were 
called Mofyllitick, demonftrates, that a commerce had been carried 
on at that port previous to its own age, and that Indian commodities 
were fought on that coaft before they were brought immediately 
from India. If there were fuch a mart, this muft be a neceflary 
event, for in the ilrft inftance the trade of Sabca was a monopoly, 
and if the fovereigns of Aden or Maphartis had opened the corn- 
merce, either in their own country or Africa, it would draw a 
refort thither as foon as the port could be known, or the voyage 
to it be efteded. The date of this tranfaflion it is impoftlble to 
afeertain, but a variety of circumftances concur to Ihew that it had 
taken |>lace previous to the difeovery oft the monfoon by Hip- 
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H I P P A L V 5. 

* * 

VIII. The difcQvery of Hif^alus 0{>«o» a fcene ^ntirdf Hew 
to our contemplation ; and it has appeared that Idthdrto there 
are only two fources of infonnation, the Macedonians and A|;a« 
tharchides j ' if it haa been Ihewn that all the authors between 
Agatharchides and the difcovery, ipeak the lame langut^e; it will now 
be llill more evident, that a new era commences at this point, 
and that the Periplus, Pliny, and Ptolemy are as uniform in 
one fyftem as their predeceflbra were in another, previous to 
the difcovery. 

Dodwell has obferved, with his ufual acutenefs, that it is no 
proof that the Periplus is contemporary with the age of Pliny, 
becaufe he mentions the fame fovereigns, in the dii^rent countries 
of which it treats ; for he adds, Ptolemy notices the very fame, 
Ceprobotas in Limyricd and Pandion in Malabar. Hefuppofes, 
therefore, that the Periplus copied Pliny or Pliny's authorities, and 
that the fame princes might be reigning from the time of Vefpaiian 
to the reign of Adrian. But would not this correfpoudence of the 
three be equally confident, if we fuppofe them all to have but one 
fource of information? Dodwell would fublcribe to this in regard 
to Pliny and Ptolemy, whofe age is known, but he refufes this 
folution to that of the Periplus, the date of which he chooles to 
bring down as low as Verus. Of this more in its proper 
place. 

The truth is, diat there are no data for fixing the difcovery of 
Hippalus with precifion. It is cert^ly fubfequent to Strabo whole 

6 death 



4e«th b placed**, anno 35 . P. C. for Strabo who war in Egypt with 
Eliua Gallus muft have hea^ P* ai»p 4 arance it moft 

have been later than the ac<dde^» Vht^ happened to the freedmao 
of Anmua {locamua, wboy'pdiile Ivp ^vas coHe^ang the tribute' W 
the coaft'of Arabia!, was caught by the mmlbon mA oiried over 
to the iliaad of Ceylon* Thb,happ<Haed in die of 01)|0dior» 
under whom I^ocamus wae £urmer of the revenue in the Red Sea. 
llw reign of Qaodius commences in the year 41 of our dra, and 
ends in 54. Let us aflame the middle of his rdign, or the year 
47, for this tranfadUon, and as PUny dedicates hb work to Titos 
the Ton of Vefpafian, if we take die middle of VeQ>a(um*8 reign it 
coincides with the year 73 *®. Thb reduces the Ip^e fiir inquiry 
within -the limits of twentywlix years. From thele we may detraft 
the firft years of Vefpaflan, which were too turbulent for attention 
to commerce, with the two years of Galba, Otho, and lUtellius ; 
Nero reigned fourteen, and in the early part of his reign, or the 
fix laft of Claudius, the date might be fixed with the greateft 
probability, becaufe, if we fuppole the return of the freedman of 
Plocamus, the embally that accompanied him, or the knowledge he 
'acquired to be a caufe, or in any degree connedled widi the dif* 
covery, this fpace confined to about ten years is the moft confiftent 
of all others, to allot to this purpofe Another ia^ connected 
with this is, the profufion of Nero in cinnamon and aromatioks, 

^ Blair's Chronology rayatweDty<'five years, his work between that and twenty-five* 

A C* which is impoifibles for Auguftus fub- Salmafms fays, 77. 830 anno uihis con- 

dued Egypt, anno 30, A. C. and Strabo moft dit»,p* 1 186. 

have been in Egypt with GaUns in twenty- Harria fiseS Hippatua's difoovery in the 
feven»orfweoty«dhc» AsC»|lc coold not write rrign of Claudiai# vol.h 431. 


s at 
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ift the fua«?ral 'df'Pdppda*^ ‘ An extravagance, wanton as It ict 
wliich befj^aks fomething tike a iilrenSt Importation of the matorial. 
And we are likewife inforntcd by Pli'ity, that he fent two dehturions 
£rom Egypt up into E,thiopia to obtain a knowledge of the 
interior; on inquiry natut^y attached to the dlfooveidee-^^tbe 

COiift. * ■■ ■■:■•- ii, •, 

The ufual date Attributed to the difcovery of Hii^loa is the 
reign of -Claudius. Dodwell and Harris are both of this opinion, 
and the latter, or rather Dr. Campbell his editor, has treated this 
fubje£t fo Ably, that if it were not neeeflary for the lllullration 
of the work before us, it would have been fufficient to refer to 
his inquiries^ rather than to tread the ground again which he has 
occupied. Let us afitime then the feven/th year of Claudius**, anfwer- 
ing to the forty-feventh of the Chriftian 6ra, for the difcovery of 
Hippidus, and the next obje^ of inquiry will naturally be the date 
.of the work Which we arc to examine. 


AGE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE PERIPLUS. 

IX. The learned Dodwell and Salmalius affix two very diilerenf 
'dates to the Peripids, and between two fuch able diiputants it is 
eafler to ohufe than decide. My own obfeirvations lead me to 
prefer the opinion of Salmalius, but not fo peremptorily as to 

See Pliny, lib. xii. c. i B. the pailage itfelf ** DodwtU fays« in primis annia Claudii# 
18 obfeure, it proves that Pliny knew, (what and fuppofes that Pliny takes h» account of 
was not known in the prior age,) that cin« Hippalus from a work which Claudius himfclf 
namon and pafia were not the native produce wrote ; certain it is, that the memory of 
bf Arabia. But it does not fully prove that Claudius was revered by the Alexandrians, and 
the merchants imported them frotn more dif- not improbably 1 iy teafen of tbis; 4 iftov«y and 
ttant fluarts. the profecution of it. 

fuppofe 



th« <}ueftl<m doored oC.dlf jl» 4i%ultuM^ jind tlwse k « Uot 
4ropt by'Dodwell, that I to adopt* t,3fwiw aofccoa* 

viftced that the author of the Peiiplilie reailp Tijdhed teveml.pf the 
couQtrieehe dethribes. > « 

I>odtfdi/eip|»ore8 that the work yK^ compiled hjr Ciipke^ Alem* 
smdrian'^ fsom die journal of Hippalus; and fo &r,ie U juft to 
allow, that the parallel information in PUny and the PeHplih does 
not appear ib properly to be copied by eithw from the other, as 
from ibme authority common tQ both. But that the author, what- 
ever he copied, was a navigator 'or a merchant himfelf, cammt he 
denied, when we find him (peaking in tbe^firft perfon upon fome 
occafions, and when we read his account of the tides in the gulph 
of Cambay, which is too graphical to come ftom any pern but that 
of an cye-witnefs. 

This author and PUny agree in the deftription of HadramAUt** 
and Sabbatha, in the names of the kings and of the ports on the 
coaft of Malabar, as Muziris and Cottonara, and of the Sinthus ; in 
the departure of the fleets from Ocelis and Cana, and a variety of 
other circumilances } but their moft remarkable correlpondence 
is in their hiftory of the Spikenard and Coftus*’; both mention the 

Ganges 


Certe Hippali perfonae convenfunt ex- curMSf k, Perip.p«i;. 

amuflim hujus hincrarii not®. Nomen ipfum- Tub colle^um Sabota camelis CQPvehitur 
ilium AJexandrinum fulflc prodit> nec Ro- port& ad id uni patente* digredi vii capital. 
manum fcilicet, nec ^gyptiumy fed plane Salmaf, 492. ^ 

Gneciim, qualia erant colonorum Macedpnum ** xii. c. t2* £d. Hard. D« 

Alexandrinorum. Diflcrt. p. 102. ^olio Nardi plura diet par eft ut principalc in 

Si aurii i Mnr^oPitf Ungucntia. ...alterum ejuBgf^ua apudGangem 

b « 0 «ar««aAr» irSi Td nafeena; damnatur in totum»Oz®nttt4iaaoinine» , 

M t 9 IK «vTv virus redolen8«-pTHe firft is the Gangitica of 

wiyntu KttfmhoH Ti Uraiwintf Si^a* the Feripl{lS} written aUb Gapanica. The 

, lattet 
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Craoges and Oadnd as tht m^.Sax ^former, and the Pattal^i\^ 
for the latter. The kl^U|^e !s WMlpubtedly the pme In both, 
and yet there is no abToiotp pidof that^eith^ copied £h>m the 
other. But thofe who ai^ acquaint' \nth 
abbrevkdon would much jn^il^r conclude, if pne 
that hls'^tle to this ofH^ the cleared. Wher^t^^^^^^ trace 
him to the authorities he follows, we hnd that na^m||!^are" con.* 
traded into a’iin^ ientence, and delcriptions iUNTjui^ epithet* 
This appeari to me fully afcertained in the prefent inftaoce,' but 
conclufioni of -this fbrt are not hadily to be adopted. 

Pliny periidied In the erujidbu of Vefuvius the fame year that 
Vefpadan died, which is thef(l¥riity>ninth of our 8ra; and if we place 
the difeovery of H^ppalus in forty-fev^n, a fpace of thirty years, 
is Aiffieient for the circumdances of the voyage, and the trade to 
lie known in Egypt } from whence to Rome the propagation of 
-intelligence is more natural than the reverfe. But if we fhould be 
dirpofed, with Dodwell, to carry the date of the Periplds down to 
the reign of Marcus and Lucius Verus**, that commenced in i6i ; 


latter is from the Oz^nc of the PeripICis; which the Roman emperors, and receives prefents 
^ardtim is fe far from underftanditigi that he and (mbaflies from them* The word en^orSf 
writes Oasenltidls ab quod odore foedo in the plural* induces Dodwell to cany down 

natci leriat. The Coftus Pliny mentions as the date till he meets with two joint emperors 
obtained nt Pniih. Primo ftathn introitu rcigniQg together* That a plural does not 
amnis Indt in Fatale Infula, where the Periplds require this we may team fi^nv DidAyfiui Vt* 
atfo finds it* See Perip. p. 28, 36* compared rieg* who fays of Homei »f 4 v*f^ycu msoi ai 
with p* ja. If thefe paffages of the Ptiiijil^is whence Barthius. draws a fimilar conclufion, 
had flood contiguous* as they do in FUqy^ the that Dtonyfiu^ lived under the Antonincs; 
proof would have been complete f fcattcied as but Pliny wiite8,Dionyiiumi quern in orientem 
they are, it is nearly fo, pnemifit Div^s Auguttus, lib. vi* 27. a dear 

The paifage in the Peiiplds tuns thus; proof that Dionyfius liveil under AUgpfiust 
• • • • crunyteri s^' Tilts atgument is llom Vol&asi Prinfi ad 

»vrcK^«eT0^w>* pc 13, that is, Charibael Dionyf. Perieg. i'f' 

dwing of Sapbar, is upon friendly terms with 

» find* 
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'and at the diftance of alnoft a with 

• Pfiny is by ito means cqualy ^ .. 

The ftrength of Dodwdirs arjgpument Uea in the Mj^rt of the 
Perijpfu^conccrning the deftruaion.,of Arabm PelUt, ^ 
byth^R^^iUW; and the mention of &e coaft of,Aa&iea being 
fubjea 'to the Sovereign of Maphards» Ung of Ambia. 

The title. 0^,/^ or JecoftJ annexed to a’P^ince, ie a diTihon 
wlueh certainly feems of later date under the^perors> than any 
period that would fuit the fyftem of Salnudius } but there is reafon 
to fufpea the text, or the rendei^g pf,U ; mad no attthority which 
appears fufficient to prore that the tewithiy of Maphards evor was 
a Roman province in any age ; or even if it might be fi> callei^ 
as being tributary, no reafon can be ^ven why it-fliOttld be 
diitinguiflied as the^;^. ’ ^ ' 

In regard to the deftrudion df Aden by Celai, the author of 
the Periplus fays**, it happened not long before his time. But 
what Cefar this Ihould be is a great difficulty. Dodwell, who fup* 
pofes that it muft be by fome Cefar who deftroyed it in perfon, 
can find no emperor to whom it can be attributed prior to Trajan. 
But Trajan never was on the fouthem coaft of Arabia j he entered 
the country from the Gulph of Perfia, but never penetrated to 
the fouthern coaft by land, and never approached it from the 
Gulph of ^abia. It is much more juft, therefore, to conclude 
that Aden** was deftroyed by the command of Ce&r, than by , 

f 

Page 15. •* Page 10. •• Page *5* tamly oorrefpottdmt, or very nearly fo* It is 

*0 'The pivc^ tW Aden U the Arabia Fell* *n nnufuaJ form for a name of a loam : but ' 
of the Pfiriotdl, reR» upon the interpretttioii « confomed by Pomp. Mela, lib. in. e. S. 
of Adensde&w. by Huet, and admitted by Ca»*» Arata* et Gandamut. 

4 ’Anvitk, from its fituation, adiich it o*r« 

B Cefar 
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_ -UL.Lr :ii 


The Roma6V^|liom'^^l^ie they *firit'e^rc4^ 
£}iiu iSiUas, hid nHwfty^i^ntained a footing 


‘Ui]4er 

toVof 


tbeRedS<ift. iThey h^^^ft'glrrifon at Leuk^ 
ivhere they 6oAeQei& the cuftoms, and it is apfi^^di^l^ii^ ' they 
extended th^ ]>dlflSr down the guljih, and to ttie^^'|S^ of, die 
oceai^ ki the reign of Claudius, as the freedman of Annius Pl0(^ 
Am was in die ad c^^oueding the tribute there,* when he 'Was 
carried out to fea* If we add' to this the difeovery of Hippalus 
'in tl^ iaAerrign, we fin^'a'I^tter reafon for the deftrudion of 


Aden this time, than at any other. Aden had been one of the 
gr^ nuetl for the Indian ’ commerce, and if’ Claudius, or die 
pr^ed of was i^sw (Ui^ofed to appre^^A dm trade to the 

Romans, this a fu^Cient caufe for ruining Aden, in order to 
ftgmrt^ rivals or interlopers. He jealoufy or oppofition of Aden 
to tne new difeovery would naturally afford ground for quarrel, and 


if not, the Romans knew how to provoke one whenever it fuited 
their intereft. 


Hefe conlidexations arc oHered as a probable anfwer to the 
weightieft of l^w^s argumentsi kis long and tedic^ difquifitioa 
concerning' PakfimuUdui^ u^Il defeat idelf. It ftands : haHo^ 
deterauned that ther age of the Peri|dhs muft be tlii^^ Marcus 
and Lucius Verus, he is oUiged io luppofe, that the author could 
not have feen the work of Ptolemy, who lived In the rtagn of 
Adrian. Now the* reafons for eUablilhing the priori^'’m ' the 

** Ap«ftnoiAsl'''liifeMdYaatlio. 

Pcripl6s 



,who Wri 
S&liedi . 
true fplri 
PeriplKiSt 
It^lewy, 
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natives. When the iflaitd of Cejrlon comes undiir confideration 
in the coorie of the n&mtxti/ nqiore will he fatd on thi|i fubjed, at 
prefent this is ample ptoof, that .the merchants in the age of the 
author calle 

itk 

was ftyicd 
in ufe, the 
tion. 

Dodwell fays**, that none of Ptolemy’s aftronomScal oj^T^ations 
are earlier than the ninth year of Adrian, anfwering to 123, A. D. 
If then the firft year of Marcus and Lucius Verus is 161, A. D. 
We add nearly forty years to 'the antiquity of the Periplus at 
one ftep, it could not be later than 123, and how much 
earlier muft be the next object of our inquiry. On this head 
probability and conjecture muft fupply the place of proof. The 
author fpeafes of the difcovery of. Hippalus, without fpecifying its 
date, or its diftance from his own time. Some conftderable interval 
is fflanifeft from his expreffion, when he fays, “ from the time of 
“ Hippalus to this day fome fail ftraight from Kand, &c.*’ ” but 
what fpace to allot to this interval is by no means evident. From 
the fcventh of Claudius, the aifumed epoch of the difcovery, to>the 
ninth of Adrian *‘, is fevcnty-cight years, a fpace in which we may 
fix the publication of the IPeriplfis, fo as beft to fuit with other 
circumftances, and there is one reafon to fix it confiderably previous 
to Ptolemy*’, which is thUj Ptolemy profefles to derive his 

^ DlfTert. p Salmalius writea, hinc liquet au^lotient 

Page 32. clTe TetufixiHinum Sc longe Ptolemacp anteri* 

9^ Pto)emy> publiHied much Iater« for he orem* at the conclufion of his argunieat on the 
lived till 161 near forty yean after tcqaple of AuguAus, in Limyricii.]nb^ Ex. 

the 9th of A<lrlan. pi*ll8fis * 

information 


d Ceylon Palefimondus, and that in Ptolemy’s age it 
S&licd ; if Ptolemy then allows the forsoi^’^^' firft 
Periplfts muft of necelTity be prior to'tlraoni^lica- 



« infonnatioa from, the feems 

to be the very vfotk he vrtHi|4ji|i^Ve|6g|[^^ jbW hnown it, 

and yet one eircumftanet |$ came 

under contemplatkit. ' His of 


eaft, inilead of nbrtih. eud^folftht Is Qpipous^ 
^ #^iiaot have done if he ha<l confidted^the for 

there it^j^ti^^^wn in its proper dire^ion. This indued a beiief, 
that, it '^•not publiflied in* or near the age^<^ Ptolemy, but fo 
much prior as to be negleded, or from its compafs and eontenits 
not to have obtained much notice at^Che\t^e of its puUicaticil. 
It is not eafy to account for Ptolemy’s (^iCN^pild it on any other 
ground, unle& he knowingly flighted and |>referred the accounts 
of later voyagers. ^ ^ 

But in order to fee the date of thingis fmtable tp. dm IjKttmal 
evidence of the Periplus, we mull take a view of the Roman 
government in Egypt. Egypt became a Roman province in the 
year thirty before our era, and from the moment it was fubduedt 
Auguftus planned the extenlion of the Roman power into Arabia 
and Ethiopia, fuppofing that Arabia produced fpices* and Ethiopia^ 
g<dd, becaufe thefe were the anicles l»ought out of thofe countries 
into Egypt. The avidity with which this plan was adopted may 
be conceived by obferving that, within ten years after the redu^kion 
of Egypt, Callus had penetrated into the heart of Arabia*^ and 
Petronius bad advanced eight hundred and feventy miles above 
Sy^nd into Ethiopia, and reduced Candfed the queen of that country 
to the condition of a tributary. 

Tjhe expedition of Petronii^ is Imcd jto’ 'a certunty In 21 ^. 
A. hecaufe the embafl^tdoss, of Gandacd found Auguftus at 

* ‘ ' Samos*. 





vbere>Iilf of 6«Ulti8**> was con- 

tmpattLtf, b0eAttfoy|iiil.,4ii|b9MN^^ ^ of tho tRt^s of the 
province wModie indtaoepant fe^ Ciendiiod to4nftilt the govemmcntt* 
And it toiulb hm hePi hift a very few yearv after this, ftiat^Shraho 
went 11 ^ to Byehd with.jBHui Galius'**, who 
prefect, Upon this occaAon he observes, that hoj^p^Juforttied 
an hundred and twenty Oiipa now failed from *||^||^^i>no.us 
annually for India, whereas, under the Ptolemies, a only 

had dared to undertake that voyage 

*inte embaflies from Porot and Pandion to Auguftus, mentioned 
with fo much oftentation by tbo htftonans, afford confiderable proof 
of the progreft of R.oman„4Uh0very in the eaftj and the yeffels 
which conveyed theft embafladora from the coaft of Malabar muft 
have landed them either in Arabia, or in the Gulph of Perha, or 
the Red Sea ( the coavt^rance alfo of the freedman of Plocamus 
back again ftom Ceylon to Egypt, proves that the voyage was 
performed previous to the difeovery of Hippalus. Agreeably, 
therefore,, to the alftrtion in the Periplus we ought to fuppofe 
that none of theft conveyances were performed by means of the 
nonfoon, unlefs we ihould allow the veifels to be Indian or 
Ar^ddan, f<»f both theft nations appear vifiWy to have known the 
imture of Uieft winds long before the Romans were acquainted with 
them. From theft circumftances we may colleS; the extreme 
.defire of Auguftus to extend his knowledge and his power toward 
the eaft,< and though the inert reign of Tiberius, or the wild 
tyranny of Caligula, ftumiih no documents of a further {wogrefi, 

Strabo, lib. xvit. p. 81911 X>Af>'aBrira»W«w’f» Ibid* « 4^ 

Btnbo, p* u8. , ^ , r ' ^ 


we 










ss^ 

QOa* 


may coneCti4#!i^ 

^a^oniotmg % 
fn^umeicC el’ 'tiMf 

» 4]A i^^pofe, ^af 

md oe die ibmhert^midi; el^Ailmill^l^iim 
^ that ee»ft' could 

were' before the Ittlgo <^ C%Ku4itta> W iPlpcamus 
en farmer of the revenue. > . ^ • 

IVlMm' the freedmau of Plocamua retun)ed’|htm‘C> 7 loa, <)4lrhe 
came in a Roman 'veflel he miiR la^jj&dlMfed hla whole voya^ % 
but as the king cf Gtylon Ibht fook ettmi|i^i^f'Wi(h him to C3aud^ 
and a rajah ‘** to take charge of muft eonoludb tfafit 

they came tn an Indian veffdl to' 'Jlk^d^aUd thm 4lt0 ‘^(lO^mao 
learned the nature theWnfoon '^tbcMllIb g. 

thia is fo near hi point of time, tliai^'W'G^^aS^’''l^^ 
iuppofiog it, connected with the attempt of ‘Ilippdhil, and in coo* 
lequence of it, the revolution in the whole cooile oS Qrhmtal 
‘commerce. • '* ’ 


The advamage which Clau^HU made'ttf this ^oVRy» and^he 
profecution of it fo beneficial to Egypt, rendered his nSme dethr 
to the Alexandrians; has wridngs Were rehearfed in their nuiieuln, 
and the ’account' he gave 6f tlui commerce is juftly heUeved 4)fy 
DodWeU to W the of Pliny’linfOriiuUioif***. 

It is this circumfiance which above attotbet^'hlmi^mAm Ex the 
deftruCtion of Aden under Ch(udiua»' or at Nend|^wh<)^ 

***il^eipe comm Raditli I Iw^ ' podwdS^ fifflalt p. 93* firowSuetonla* 

M httiwja* n foUievibii^ to du opisiaisi, ^Bad. Cb 4^. llib tnn i)or Ukdr ova 
SaAv t* Ama. / iA»hi)Wj)jwdicr9f<%«dinh.'. 


mind 
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mind was equally* fixed on Ethiopia, Arabia, and . India, as the 
fountains of all the treafurea of the eaft. The more important every 
ftep grew in purfuing this commerce to the fource, the greater 
temptation there was to fupprefs every power which could come 
in competition. One thing is evident, Aden was not deftroyed by 
any Cefar in perfon ; for we cannot find in all hiftory a Cefar that 
ever vifited the fouthern coaft of Arabia. If it was by the com- 
mand of Cefar, it fuits no one fo well as Claudius or Nero, or if 
they are too early, there is. no other but the reign of Adrian to 
which it can be attributed. Adrian was in Egypt himfelf; his 
fyftem was all diredled fd* regulation and improvement of the 
provinces ; this might be a part of his plan. But there is nothing 
in the Periplfis itfelf to make us adopt this period and much to 
contradid it. 

Jt has been neceffary to inveftigate this fad with accuracy, be- 
caufe the date of the work depends upon it ; for at whatever point 
we fix the deftrudion of Aden, very near to that we muft fix the 
Periplfis; ’as the author intimates that it was not long before 
the period in which he writes. It is not fatisfadory to leave this 
queftion retting upon probabilities only. But where hiftory is 
filent, probability is our only guide, and correfpondent circumftances 
are the beft foundation of probability. 

From thefe premifes the reign of Nero appears moft accordant 
to the internal evidence of the work itfelf, or if the reign of 
Adrian Aould be preferred, it muft be the year he was in Egypt, 
which is the tenth of his reign, and anfwers to the year lafi, 
A. D. The objedioJ) to this is its coincidence with the age of 
Ptolemy, which for the reafons already ipecified can hardly be 

reconciled 
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• reconciled to confillence. I • the reign of 

Claudius for the difcovery of Hif^us* and the ttath ye^r of 
Nero for the date of the Peiipli^ leaving the quedion ftill open 
for the invedigation of thofe who have better cqq>ortuQities for 
deciding eqk^n itsprecifion. 

INTEROOX7RSE WITH INDIA ANTECEDENT TO IHSTORT. 

X. In entering upon this fubjeA two confiderations prefent 
themfelves to our view, which mud be kept perfedly feparate and 
diilindl : the firft is, that the intercourfe itfelf is hidorical ; the 
fecond, that the means of intercourfe cm only be colIe6;ed from 
circuttadances : the former admite of proof; the latter is at bed 
hypothetical. I can prove that fpices were brought into Egypt, 
(which implies their introduAipn into all the countries on the 
. Mediterranean,) and I argue from analogy, that Thebes and Memphis 
in their refpedive ages were the centre of this intercourfe, as 
Alexandria was afterwards, and as Cairo is, in fome degree, even 
at the prefent hour. 

That fome Oriental fpices came into Egypt has been frequently 
aderted, from the nature of the aromatics which were employed 
in embalming the mummies ; and in the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus we find an enumeration of cinnamon, caffia, myrrh, 
frankincenfe, dade, onycha, and galbanum, which are all the 
produce either of India or Arabia. Mofes ^ealm of thefe as precious, 

and appropriate to religious ufes ; but at the fame time in fuch 

♦ » 

or Mumia, was once a medicine^ certainty •not on account of the cada* 
veiouti but the aromatic fubilance* ^ 

I quautiticSi 
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quantities as to Ibew they were neither very rare, or very difficult , 
to be obtained. Now it happens that cinnamon and caffia are two 
fpecics of the fame fpice and that fpice i$ not to be found nearer 
Egypt or Paleftine, than Ceylon*’®, or the coaft of Malabar. If 
then they were found in Egypt, they muft have been imported ; 
•there muR have been intermediate carriers, and a. communication 
of fome kind or other, even in that age, muft have been open between 
India and Egypt. That the Egyptians themfelves might be ignorant 
of this, is pollible ; for that the Greeks and Romans, as late as the time 
of Auguftus thought cinnamon the produce of Arabia, is manifeft. 
from their writings. But it has been proved from Agatharchides, 
that the merchants of Sabca traded to India, and that at the time 
when Egypt pofleffed the monopoly of this trade in regard to 
Europe'®*, the Sabeans enjoyed a ftmilar advantage in regard to 
Egypt. Of thefe circumftances Europe was ignorant, or only 
imperfcdly informed j and if fuch was the cafe in fo late a period 
as 200 years before the Chriftian era, the fame circumftances may 
be fuppofed in any given age where it may be ncceflary to place 
them. 

There are but two poftible means of conveying the commodities 
of India to the weft, one by land through Perfia or the provinces 
on the northj the other by feaj and if by fea, Arabia muft in all 

■05 pjyg hundred fliekcls of xnyrrh^ five iS twj» roukuvtt^ Ivl to woXu' xal viroSo^ 

hundred of cailiay two hundred and fifty of trl, kmI foTj Ur6^. Alexandria has 

cinnamon. the whole monopoly to herfclfl* She is the 

See article Kaffia Kafia in the lift of receptacle of all [Indian] goods, and the dif- 
articlcs of commerce. penfer of them to all other nations. Strabo^ 

See Strabo, lib. xvi. paflim. lih, xvii, p. 798. 


ages 
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•ages have been the medium through which this commerce pafled, 
whether the Arabians went to Malabar itfelf, or obtained thefe 
articles in Carmania, or at the mouths of the Indus. 

In order to fet this in its proper light, it is ncceflary to fuppole, 
that this fplces in the moll fouthern provinces of India were knowi^ 
in the moft northern, and if from the north, they might pafs by- 
land; from the fouth, they would certainly, pafs by.fea, if the fea 
Were naiVigated. But in no age were the Perfians'"*, Indians, or 
Egyptians, navigators ; and if we exclude thefe, we have no other 
choice but to fix upon the Arabians, as the only nation which 
could furnilh mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian 


ocean. 

But let us trace the communication by land on the nprth : it is 
only in this one inftance that I fluall touch upon it ; and that only 
becaufe it relates to an account prior to Mofes. Semiramis is 
faid to have erected a column, on which the immenfity of her 
conquells was deferibed, as extending from Ninus or Ninivd, to 
the Itamenes, (Joraanes or Jumna,) eaftward ; and fouthward, to the 
country which* produced myrrh and frankincenfe ; that is, eaftward 
to the interior of India, and fouthward to Arabia. Now, fabulous 
as this pillar may be, and fabulous as the whole hiftory of Semi- 
ramis may be, there is ftill a degree of confiftency in the fable ; 
for the tradition is general, that the Aflyrians of Ninive did make 


It is not meant to aflert that thefe 
nations never ufed the fea ; they certainly did, 
upon their own coalls, but there are not now, 
nor docs hiftory prove that there ever were, 
any navigators, properly fo called, in the 
callcrn fcas, except the Arabians, Malaysi 


and Chinefe. The Chinefe probably never 
pafted the ftraits of Malacca, the Malays 
feein in all ages to have traded with India, 
and probably with the coaft of Africa. 

**• Bochart, tom, i. p* 109. from Dio- 
ddrus. 
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♦ 

an irruption into India ; and the return of Semiramis througli f 
Gadrofia, l)y the route which Alexander afterwards purfued, is 
noticed by all the hi/Iorians of the Macedonian. If, therefore, there 
is. any truth concealed under this hiftory of Semiramis, the field 

open for conceiving a conftant intercourfe cftablilhed between 
India and the Aflyrian empire, and a ready communication between 
that empire and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
This intercourfe would account for the introdudion of the gums, 
drugs, and fpiccs of India into Eg}’pt, as early as the 21ft. century 
before the Chriftian era'**, and 476 years antecedent to the age 
of Mofes. 

But this is not the leading charader in the accounts left us by' 
the Grfiek hiftorians j they all tend to Phcnicia and Arabia. 
The Arabians have a fca coaft round three fides of their vaft penin- 
fulaj they had no prejudices againll navigation either from habit 
or religion. There is 'no hiftory which treats of them, which does 
not notice them as pirates or merchants by fea, as robbers or 
traders by land. We fcarcely touch upon them accidentally in any 


111 When two fables of two difftrent coun- 
.1 ricfl agree, there is always rcafon to fiippofe 
that tiiey are founded on tiuth: the Maha- 
Idi.irdl is perhaps as ^bulous ns the hiAory of 
Semiraini,; but this work (in Col. Dow's 
account of it,) fpecifies, upon a variety of 
occai'toiis, the great attention of the Indian 
fovcKigns to pay their tribute to their weftern 
contptciurs. I cannot trace this to its caufes 
or conrccpiencc'i, but it always feems to juAify 
the idea, that there had been fome conqueA 
of India, by the nations which inhabited thofe 


provinces which afurwanh conipofed the 
Perfian empire. It is thib lonqucll in which 
the Grecian accounts of Semiramis and the 
Mahabharat agree* 

•** Semiramie, A. C. 2007. Mofes in 
Midian 1531. Blair. 

**’ Herodotus, lib. iil. p. 250. reckons up 
frankincenfe, myrrh, caflia, cinnamon, lada- 
num, (a gum,) and Aorax as the produce of 
Arabia: thefe commodities were bi ought into 
Greece by the Phenicians. See alfo p. 252* 


author, 
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•author, without finding that they were the carriers of the Indian . 
ocean. • 

Sabea"*, Hadramant, and Oman were the refi^ence of navigators 
in all ages, from the time that hillory begins to fpeak of them j 
and there is every reafon to imagine that they were equally fo, 
before the hiftorians acquired a knowledge of them, as they have 
fince continued down to the prefent age. 

It is furely not too much to admit that a nation with theie . 
difpofitions, in the very earlieft ages crofled the Gulph of* Perfia. 
from Oman to Carmania : the tranfit in fome places is not forty 
miles ; the oppofite coaft is vifible from their own fliore '*’j and if 
>you once land them in Carmania, you open a palTage to the Indus, 
and t6 the weftern coaft of India, as a conclufion which follows : 
of courfe. 

I grant that this is wholly hypothetical } but where hiftory ftops, 
this is all that rational inquiry can demand. The firft hiftory to 
be depended on, is that of Agatharchides. He found Sabda, or . 
Yemen, in pofleffion of all the fplendour that a monopoly of the . 
Indian trade muft ever produce, and either here or at Hadramant 
or Oman it muft ever have been : thefe provinces all lie within 
the region of the monfoons, and there is every reafon to imagine 
that they had availed themfclves of thefe in the earlieft ages, as well 
as in the lateft. I conclude that their knowledge in this refpeil is 
prior to the building of Thebes j and that if -the monopoly on the.' 

Hadramaot I'i the Atromitis of the- Sab2a is Yeinen, on the Red Sea. but extends, 
tjreeki\j it is nearly .centfical between SabSa or did anciently extend, to the ports on the 
and Otnan on the ocean. Oman is the ealtcru ocean, as AdenV &c. 
part of Arabia, towards' the Gulph of Pertia. *'* Straboylib. xvi. p. 7^9- 99'*. 

13 esfteru;. 
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eaftera fide of rtie Red Sea wa« in their hands, that on the weftern • 
fide was fixed at Tfiebes. The fplendour of that city, ftill vifible 
in its very ruins, is in no other way to be accounted for : it is 
cxadly parallel to the cafe of Alexandria in a later period; for 
Alexandria did not trade to India, the monopoly was ftill in Sab^a 
when Agatharchides wrote, and the monopoly at Alexandria was as 
perfetS: in regard to the Mediterranean, as that of SabSa was in 
regard to the Indian ocean. The wealth of the Ptolemies was as 
pre-eminent as that of the' Thebaick Dynafties, and the power 
and conquefts of a Philadelphus or Euergetes lefs fabulous than 
thofe of Sefonchofis. 

That the Grecian Dynafty in Egypt tried every experiment to 
evade the monopoly at Sabea, is manifeft from hiftory. The 
ftraits'" of. the Red Sea were paffed, the ports of Arabia on the 
ocean were explored, the marts on the coafts of Africa were vifited, 
Indian commodities were found in all of them. A proof dire<ft, 
that the raonfoon was at that time known to the Arabians though 
hiftory knew nothing of it till the difeovery of Hippalus ; that is, 
till 200 years later : this is the more extraordinary, as the faft had 
been afeertained in part by the voyage of Nearchus, and as all its 
confequences would have been explored, if Alexander had lived 
another year. I always wifh to be underftood as never aflerting 


Euergetes fays, in the Adulitick In- 
fcription, he had reduced the nuhole world 
to peace. Sefonchofis could do no more* 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 773. 

I had expet^ed to find aw account of the 
inonfoons m the Oriental writers ; but as my 
acquaintance with them by tranilations only, 


muft be very confined; I have met with only 
one iullance, and that in a very different region. 
Ventus inarinus fex integris menfibus rcgilat 
in illo, [mari tenebrofo,] et tiiin in alium ven* 
turn convertitur. Al. Ednifli, p. 34. the 
Marc Tenebrofum is at Icafl call: of Malacca, 
if not of China. 

that 
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if 

^bat the voyage between Egypt and India was utterly unpra^Iifed by 
the Greeks; the evidence is clear, that fome few veilels performed it, 
but they coafted the whole way the greateft number is that men*^ 
tinned by Strabo of an hundred and twenty (hips. The expence of 
fucb a navigation did not anfwer ; it was found cheaper to purchafe In* 
dian goods in the old markets : the paiTage by the monfoon was never 
attempted ; and the folitary fait of all hiftory, which I can difeover, 
previous to Hippalus, is that in the fabulous account of Iambulus« 

I believe that fadi, not as performed by lambutus, but as an 
evidence that fome fuch paflage had been heard of, that an obfeure 
notion prevailed that it was made from the coaft of Africa, and that^ 
therefore, it was interwoven with the piece to give the fable an 
appearance of reality, I believe it to have had its rife from ,^abia; 
and it is one proof among others, that the Arabians did reach India 
prior to hiftory, and a fufEcient reafon why the Greeks found it- 
cheaper to purchafe their cargoes in the Arabian markets, rather 
than to go to India themfelves. A truth certainly, if the Arabians 
failed with the monfoon, and the Greeks coafted the. whole 
voyage. 

Thefe confiderations taken in the mafs, induce a belief that in 
the very earlicft ages, even prior to Mofes, the communication 
with India vws open, that the intercourfe with that continent was 
in the hands of the Arabians, that Thebes had owed its fplendour 

■*9 Perlplils, Strabo docs Indus, it is the full extent that can be requiret!; ■ 

certainly fully mean to fay, that a confiderabic for Pliny exprcfsly fays, that the ports on the 
fleet went to India, but not till the Romans coull of Malabar were only beginning to be . 
were mailers of Egypt ; and whether they known in his age. In what way they failed 
performed the whole voyage, or only to previous to the Pcriplfls v/ill be noticed in its . 
Arabia forindian-comroodities, is a queftion. proper phee. 

If we fuppofe them to reach the mouths of the 


to 
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to that commerce, and that Memphis rofe from the fame caufe' 
■to the fame pre-eminence. Cairo fucceeded to both in wealth, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; all which it mull have maintained to 
the prefent hour, if the difcoveries of the Portugucfe had not 
changed the commerce of the world; and which it doesinfome 
proportion Rill maintsdn, as a centre between the eaR and the 
Mediterranean. The eflential difference between thefe three capitals 
and Alexandria, proves paR contradidtion, the different fpirit and 
fuperior fyRen of the Gre^s. Thefe three capitals were inland 
for the fake of Xecurity: a proof that the natives never were 
navigators or fovereigns of the fea. The Greeks were both ; and 
the capital of the Ptolemies was therefore Alexandria. Their fleets 
were fuperior to ail that had ever appeared on the Mediterranean ; 
and the power of their kingdom Rich, that nothing but a fuccefliion 
of weak and wicked princes could have deRroyed it. While Egypt 
Was under the power of its native fovereigns. Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Carthage were all enriched by the 
trade carried on in its ports, and the articles of commerce which 
€Ould be obtained there and there only ; the Egyptians themfelves 
were hardly known in the Mediterranean as the exporters of their 
own commodities; they were the Chinefe of the ancient world, 
and the fhips of all nations, except their own, laded in their 
harbours. 

The fyRem of the Ptolemies was exadly the reverfe. Alexandria 
grew up to be the firR mart of the world, and the Greeks of Egypt 
were the* carriers of the Mediterranean, as well as the agents, 
factors, and importers of Oriental produce. The cities which had 
jifen under the former fyRem, funk filently into infignificance ; and 

fo 
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•fo -^ife was Ae new poUcf, and* fo deep' had it taken root, that 
the Romans, upon Ae fubjeidioit of Egypt, found it-^ittore ex> 
pedient to leave Alexandria in pofieflion of its privileges, than to 
alter Ae eourle of trade, or occupy it themi'elves. Egypt, in 
Rri£b propriety, was never a Roman province, but a prefecture, 
governed, not by the fenate but the emperor himfelf. No pretor 
or procohful ever had the command ; no man above the equeflrian 
order was ever prefeCl; no Roman**" ever entered the counti^ 
without the exprefs licence of the emperor. Thefe circumftances 
are particularized to Aew the wifdom of the Greeks in their 
eftabli&ment of the fyftem, and the wifdom of the Romans in 
contenting themfelves vrith the revenue, rather than the property 
of Ae country ‘*'. This revenue, amounring to more than three 
millions fterling, they enjoyed for more than fix hundred years ’**; 
and till the moment of the Arabian conqueft, Alexandria continued 
the fecond city of the empire in rank, and Ae firft, perhaps, in 
wealth, commerce, and profperity. 

Thefe confiderations are by no means foreign to our purpoie: 
it is the defign of this work to exhibit the trade with India under 

One charge brought againft Germanicus than that of any native or foreign dynaily 
by Tiberius, was his going into Egypt with- not mytliological ; and this fovereignty, not- 
out permiffion, withftanding particular intervals of tyranzt}'. 

It docs not appear that any Roman in docs fecin upon the whole to have been exer, 
Egypt was allowed to engage in commerce. In eifed for the good of the people, which h the 
the early part of their government at Icaft, all end of all government* When Egypt feU, its 
the names we meet with in the trade of the profperity, though impaired, was probably 
Red Sea, Africa, and India, are Greek : fuperior to that of any other province of the 
Arrian, Dionyfius, See. Sec. empire. The 'revenue I take at a medium 

It is the liability of the Roman conquefts from the calculation of Strabo, who fays, that 
whichdiftiwgailhesthem from thofeofother na- under Auletes, the worft of the Ptolemies, it 
tions. If w,e place the meridian power of Rome was 2,4^1,875 1 .; but he adds, that the Ro* 
in the age of Augullus, it was 700 years inrif*» mans managed it to much greater advantage, 
ing,and 1400 years in falling. The fovereignty and even doubled it. Strab. lib. xvii. p. 798. 
of Egypt, for 600 years, is of greater duration 

K 
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every point of view in which it was regarded by the ancients:;, 
but if it were not my determination to clofe my relearches with 
tlic voyage of Gama, I could now Ihew how a contrary policy 
has brought the riclieft country in the world to its prefent ftatc of 
mifery. Policy, I fay, bccaufe, though the difeovery of Gama mufl: 
have injured Egypt, it could not have reduced it to defolation. 
It is the conqueft of Selim, and a divided power between the 
Porte and the Mamcluks, which has lunk a revenue of three 
millions to a cypher ; a policy, in fail, which has cut down 
the tree to come at the fruit, which is not content with the, golden 
jCgg, but has killed the bird that laid it 

There is a tribute paid by the Mame- power. The. cxprefllon is meant to apply to 
luks to the Paclia of Ibgypt, but it never that country only while tinder its native fovc- 
reaches Conftantiuople, as there are always reigns. As fubje^l to the Pcrfiaiis, Macedo- 
•chargea to fet off againft it, nians, and Romans it furnilhed large fleets. 

Exception, perhaps, may be taken to. This reftrieftion, omitted in its proper place* 
what has been faid in regard to the Egyptians the vacancy of the prefent page allows me to 
never appearing ia the Mcdttcrriincan as a naval infert. ' 




The names of places will be diftinguiftied by capitals in the 
margin j in which form the Greek found and Greek orthography 
will both be preferved. The I^atin or modern orthography will be 
followed in the text, to avoid the appearance of fingularity. 

Marks of tones, 

* The accent, as Azania. 

' The note when e final is pronounced long or Ihort, as Calp6. 

* The note of a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek, as Op&nfi, 
Nefia, Niloptoleni^on, Kuenion, 
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*' Orientalem oram Africsc fulcavit AuAor Peripli> cujas au&oritas majotls c(t 
** facienda quim caeterorum omnittiUf utpote qui folus Ycritati confe&tanea 
“ fcripferit.” Vossios ad M«lam. p. 595. ed. Varior. Lugd. 1722. 

^ H £ obje£l propofed for confideration in the fecond book is 
tile navigation of the ancients from Myos Hormus in the 
Gulph of Arabia, to the Promontory of Rhaptum * on the coaft of 
Africa. Myos Hormus lies in the twenty-feventh degree of 
northern latitude, and Rhaptum will be fixed near ten degrees to 
the fouthward of the equator; confequently we have a fpace of 
above two thoufand five hundred miles to examine. Involved in fuch 
obfcurity, that without recourfe to modem difeovery, the naviga- 
tion of the ancients is inexplicable. 

The Pcriplus, which has been alTumed as the bafis of our difquifi- 
tion, has a claim to this preference, not only as the moft ancient but 
the moft fpecific account extant ; for notwithftanding particular places 
may have been noticed in treatifes of a prior date, the line of coaft 
which it embraces is to be found no where previoully in detail ; and 
the circupaftances which it particularizes bear fuch a ftamp of veracity, 
as to alTure us, that if the voyage was not performed by the writer, 
it is at leaft delineated from authentic documents. 

* Ptolemy writes both Rhapta and Rhaptum, the PeripKto always Rbapta, pltuuL 


I. The 



u /os k 6 itai u s. 

, t ThSi fii^lrey con^nt ««8 from Mjb# Jlormus *, 4 port chofeo by - — 
Philadelpb^ for tbe ooavenicncO of commerce, ia [^rO** Hokmoi. 
'ference to Ar^o^’ pr 3 ucz, oft account of the difficulty of tiavigat- 
ing thei*eftcrft fcK^hiity orthe gulpE ^ { 

TbVttame of this port (hews its origin 'to he Greek : it fignifies ^ 
the harbour of tfee Moufe; an appellation which it afterwards ' 
changed for the harl^lflr of Venus. But the former is the raofe, * 
prevalent, and the latter is recorded by Agathai chides only and his 
copyifts. Its fltnation is determined by three iJlands, which Aga- 
tharchides mentions; known to modern navigators by the name of 
the Jal^taens, and its latitude' is iiacd with little duduation in 
270 o' o", by d’Aoville, Bruce, and de la Rochettc. The prefump- 
tion in favour of de la Rochette’s accuracy is natural, as he had 
the charts and journals of feveral Englilh navigators before him, 
and the pofition of the illands * with the indenture of the coaft, is , 
fuch as would fufficicntly correfpond with what the ancients called 
a port. Strabo deferibes the entrance as oblique’, w’hich was per- 
haps elfedted by the hte of the ifland at the entrance ; and he notices 
that the ihips which failed from Berenice lay at this port till their 
cargoes were prepared. 

II. The fame rcafon which induced Philadelphus to form the port of 

Myos Hormus, led him afterwards to the eftablilhment of Berenice, 

» Dc la Roebette has made two ports of the * Ptol. 27® 15' 0", 27* ^ 0", by dt la Ro- 
Myos Hormm and Aphrodites Hormub of dictte. 

Strabo, but they arc both the fame, if Strabo ♦ vner^^ Stiabo, hvi. 769, 

Is to be interpreted by Agajtharchides, wlioni The jaffateens are more than thret ; but the 
he copies; his tranilator iiide(!d fays, Muns fmallcr ones are perhaps little more than , 

Ilatio altaqwVtntx\% but the text does not rockh above water. 

require the diftinAion. Ske Hardouiii, not. ad * Ai/*«w rov (rKo>S», 

lib, VI. Pita. The MyosHoimusof de la Strab. ibid. * 

JBLochett V I 'ihod!^ prefer for the true pdfition. 

with 
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witK.thU additional motive; that being in a ie^iver {^-^tSij|gulph, 
it facilitated the communication with the oce;^^ ibit the .40^ of- 
Africa, and lay more convenient for taking advaht^e of the 
winds within the ftraits, or the monfoons in the IndU^ oeean» 
plans of Philadelphua, indeed, feem to have been iargeir than eather 
he or his fuccelTors carried into execution he had evidently fent 
travellers to penetrate into the interior by land, whilb hla fleet Vras ex« 
ploring the coaft. Pliny mentions the names of Dilioiii, Arift 6 creon, 
Bion and Bafilis', as villtors of Ethiopia ; and Simdnides as reliding 
five years at Meroe ; while Timofthenes ' went down the coaft as 
far, perhaps, as Madagafcar, but certainly lower than the fleets Of 
the Ptolemies traded *, or the Roman fleets in the age of the Peri- 
plus. The account of Agatharchidcs, who lived in the- reign of 
Philom^tor, goes no lower on the weftern fide of the gulph than 
Ptolemais Thfer&n; and in his time the commerce feemsfb generally 
to have fettled at Myos Hormus, that no mention of Berenice occurs 
in the whole work \ Under the fuccelTors of Philom^tor, this 


^ PIlii. lib. vl. c. 35. 

^ There is fomc reafon to liefitate in giving 
credit to 'rimoftheiics, as he says the Red Sea 
is two days fail acrofs and four days fail in 
length, riin. lib. vi. Four days (if it be not 
an error of Pliny's) cannot by any means fuf- 
jice for a courfe of nine hundred miles. See 
Fragm. Artem. Hudfon, vol. i. p. 88- 

* This is fimilar to what lias happened re- 
lative to our own dilcoycrics. Sir F. Drake 
explored the weftern coaft of America, to the 
north of California, \vl\trc no na\igator fol- 
lowed him till almoft 200 years after, when 
the Englifli, Rufllans, and Spaniards have in- 
terfered with each other in Nootka Sound* 
In tlie fame manner alfo the Carthaginian 


commerce on the coaft of Africa fettled at 
Cenie, though HaAno liad gone much farther 
to the fouth. 

® Neither does Diod6rus notice it, who 
wrote, perhaps, carfy in the reign of Auguftus, 
and followed Agatharchides. But Strabo is 
dilFufe; and he adds one particular which may 
account for the filence of AgatharchideSf 
which is, as we have juft, noticed, that Bere- 
nice, though a ftation, was no port. The 
harbour was at Myos Honniia$ and the (hips 
lay there tifl. they came to Berenice for their 
lading* The Petiplfts alfo feems ahnoft to 
join the two togetW, at the eoipiifieiicement 
of the 'Arabian voyage. 

tradf; 
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. trade languiflied rather than increafed, nor was it reinvigorated till 
the conquell of Egypt by Auguftus. 

. The connexion between Myos Hormus and Berenice, from which 
ports the navigation commenced, requires more conlideration than 
has been bellowed upon it by thofe who have preceded me in the 
inquiry. 

Berenice, according to the Periplus, was dlllant eighteen hundred 
ftadia from Myos Hormus, which, if the author reckons ten ftadia 
to the Roman mile, (as d’AnvilIc fuppofes) amounts to one hundred 
and eighty ; or if he reckons eight, we obtain two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, for the interval between the two ports; both 
eftimates are too fliort, as the diftance from the northern Jaffateen 
to Ras-el-ant is little lei's than two hundred and fixty miles Roman. 
Without infilling upon this, Ras-cl-anf is the leading point to fix 
Berenice, for this is the Lepte Promontory of Ptolemy, on which 
Berenice depends. “ The land here,” fiiys Bruce, “ after running 
“ in a direclion nearly N. W. and S. E. turns rotmd in lhape of a 
large promontory, and changis its diroClion to N. E. and S. W. 
and ends in a (mail bay or inlet.” Now this agrees exatlly with 
the pofition afligned to Berenice by Strabo, in the very inmoll rccefs 
of his Sinus Impnrus. It may I'eem extraordinary”, that the name 
of Foul Bay '* fliould appear in our modern charts in this very fpot, 

• CapeNofe. Is rend-Tcd improperly hy /w- 

** Trom the appearance of T'otil Bay, on purus a.’sri immmvhts, Jt is litcmlly hf»th litre 
de la Rochcltc’s chart, 1 coridudt; it to be a and in liic i’triplus, p, 12 . wliai wc Humid call 
modern nautical name Its corrclpondcnce in lln^lifh Foul^ liay, from the ftiidiicfti of 
with the ancient Sinus irnpuriis is e<>nlirintJ the eoall, lht;:ds, and hrtakers. AK^S.'y^'iov 
by d’Anville as well as de la Rochetle. Sic KoAttoi?. . . hra; L^l 

his Golfe irnrnonde. And if this is eltablilhi‘d, kkI Tr.m'Z, tv 

Strabo’s cxprelI*on, Ttf koAttw, hi /A/* ">T5tu^4 «. to^ iCTvji* hf; '•* 

reerjs of the hay^ ought, in iny opinion, to de- x'/.-ra. btraho, lib. xvi. p . '](,(), 
ter mine the qucil'on. 

and 
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and marked with the ilioals and breakers which entitled it to the 
fame apjicllatiou in the time of Strabo. But fuch is the fa<St, and 
dc la Rochette’s chart ” gives us a fmall anchorage or inlet in tha 
very bottom of the bay, which he ftyles Mine, or Belled cl-Habelh**, 
the port of Abylhuia. Thefe circumllances arc farther corroborated 
by the chart which Mercator extracts from Ptolemy, and by 
Ptolemy’s own didances in lojigiludc and latitude from Leptc. 
Col. Capper” has fuppofed that the hte of Berenice cannot be 
determined, and d’Anville has placed it nearer to Leptc; but in 
this, it is jwobable he was determined by the latitude of Syenc, for 
both are fiijipofed to be tropical, and Col. Capper has po/ldily not 
apjilicd his fuperior informatioti to this objed. I ftx it at the port 
of llabelh, not from latitude, but local relation. For Syene is in 
latitude 24" o' 45", and this port is in 23* 28' o", accf)rdlng to 
de la Rochclfe. If then we were .to be determined by the tropick, 
the port of flabefli is more tropical than Syenc. But the ancients 
were by no means accurate in thefe coincidences. ISIcroe and 
Ptoleiaais are Hill lels i\'concileabIe than Berenice and Svene ; and 
yet the rcipecUvo corrcfpoiiJence of the four places was admitted. 

I am much more led by cxllling circumllances tlian thefe cllimates ; 
a co.ift falling in, as dclcribcd by the original voyagers, and a port 
fouinl at the termination where it ought to be, tend more to 
afcert.iin a iiofition wlien ancient accounts are to be confulercd, 
than aflronomical calculation. But 1 do not alfert the identity’, 1 
know the dilhcultics, I know that the Topaz ifland of Strabo is 

D’AiU’ik' lias tlic fainc, and Drnce Tnc callle. The principal Mamcluk at Cairo, is 
bay. ‘ llylcd Slit ik-cl-Bellcd, the the catUc. 

** Mine and Iklltd both hgnify a fort or ** Page 57. / 

\ 
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* dubious but as a choice is necefliiry, I fele^t the port of HabcHi 
for Berenice, and I truH the Iblution of the problem to further 
inquiry. 

Both from Myos Ilormus and Berenice, the fleets failed for 
Africa and Arabia in the month of September; and for India In 
July"; dates which agree admirably with the regular winds, as 
Hated by Bruce. For, in the ftrft inftance, if they cleared the 
gulph before November, they in that month fell in with the wind, 
which carried them down the coall of Africa, and which ferved 
them to return in May. And in tlieir voyage to India, failing in 
July, if they cleared the gulph before the ill of September “, they 
had the monfoon for nearly three months to perform the voyage to 
the coaft of Malabar, which was generally completed in forty 
days. 

in. But before wc enter upon’ our navigation wc mull examine 
the previous preparations in Egypt, commencing our inquiries from 
Alexandria, the head and centre of all the commerce between India 
and Europe for fevcntcen centuries 


There was a Sd])phire, an Emerald, and 
a Topaz iilaud in the Red Sea; all tliivc give 
life to mneh fiilde and nuieh unccriaiuiy. 
Strabo’s Topaz illaiid is llie fame as this Ser- 
pentine. ^Vhc•tlle^ bol li name.s ought to relate 
tts the ifland at Kas-el anf, I eaiiiiot fav. "riu't 
iiland is the Maeoiiar of Bniec ; the Emil or 
Emerald iflarul of de la Rocliet’e, the Infida 

Veneris of Ptolemy. Siraho's Topaz ifl.iiid 
is lower than Dertri l\‘. Jt may h'*the mo.lern 
Zernorgcle, the .'.gaiiiouis Lii. of Ptolemy, 
blit the confulion is cniilef^. 

See PeriplCis, p.p. 5 , i j> 29> 


author mention.'? the Egyptian as will as tiie 
Roman months Tybi, Januaiy; Thoth, Sep- 
tember; Epiphi, July. A proof that he was 
a refident in Egypt if not a native, and that- 
he wrote for the Trad» is in that country. 

This is fixed to a certainty by Pliny, 
who lav*', tlw y lailid at the riling of the Dog- 
Sia’., Jmiv 26, and rtaelied ukelis in thirty 
day., fio'ii wlieiice to Mii/iiis the voyage is 
ufii.iily petfoniitil In furty days Lib', vi. 

Eighteen, reckoning from the death of 
y\lexander. 

L 2 
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The principal merchants, who carried on this commerce both 
under the Ptolemies and the Romans, refided at Alexandria ; and 
though the Ptolemies, for their own intereft, might allow others to 
employ their caj)ital in this trade, and the Romans certainly would 
not fuffer thcmfelves to be wholly excluded, ftill the Handing law of 
the country was, that every merchant mull employ an Alexandrian 
fatflor for the tranfadlion of his bufinefs ; and this privilege alone, 
with the profits of tlic tranfport, is fufficient to account for the 
immenfe wealth of the metropolis’", cxclulive of all other advan- 
tages. 

In the latter end of July the annual or Etefian wind commences, 
the influence of wdiich extends from the Euxinc Sea to Syene in 
Upper Egypt. Blowing from the north it is direflly oppofite to the 
courfe of the Nile, and prevailing for forty days while the river is at 
the height of its fwell, it affords art opportunity of advancing againll 
the flream, with more convenience than other rivers are navigated 
in their defeent. With the affifiance of this wdnd, the paffage from 
Alexandria up to Coptus was performed in twelve days, which, as 
the diftance is above four hundred miles*', lulHciently proves the 
efiicacy of the wind that carried them. 

Two miles from Alexandria, fays Pliny, is Juliopolis, where the 
navigation to Coptus commences; an expreflion not very intelligi- 
ble without t])c affifiance of Strabo. For why fhould he mark the 
departure from Juliopolis rather than Alexandria? Strabo informs 
us, that the vcffcls navigated a canal, which extended fi'om Alex- 

The rcvi nuc of TMcxaiithm, in the ** Three hundred and eighty,, without al- 
worll of iiniL*.'!, was 12,500 talciiu, equal to lowing for the fmuofity of the river. 
2,421,8751. Helling. Strab. xvii. 798. 
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* Aiidrla to the Can6pic branch of the Nile, at the jun£tion of which 
was Schedia; here all the duties were collefted on goods which 
palTed upwards into Egypt, or down the Nile to Alexandria. This 
canal** in its courfe almoft touches Nicopolls**, (a city fo called 
from the victory obtained here by Auguftus over the forces of 
Antony,) and which, by its diftance of thirty ftadia **, inuft be the 
Juliopolis of Pliny. It is probable, therefore, that before the time 
of Pliny, the Cullom-houfe had been removed from Schedia to 
this place. 

It is then by the Canopic branch, now almoft negle£tcd, that 
velfcls pafled up to Memphis, and thence to Coptus. Coptus was 
a city in the age of Strabo who vifited it, common to the Arabs**, 
as well as the Egyptians ; it was not adlually on the Nile, but con- 
neded with it by a canal, and was the centre of communication 
between Egypt and the Red Sea, by a N. E. route to Myos 
Elormus, and a S. E. to llcrenicc. Upon reference to the map 
the reafon of this is evident. The river bends here towards the 
eaft, and in proportion to its inclination Oiortcns the diftance of land 
carriage. Coptus is fcated almoft in the centre between Gihinnc and 
Kous. Ghinne is the ancient, Ka:nc and is the modern point of 


** This (‘anal has 11 ill water in it during the 
inundation, and bonis pafs. 

** See Dion. Cafllir*, lib. ii. p. 280. Dal. 
cd. 

*♦ Strabo, lib xvii. p. 795. 

*5 The prcfciit go' crniricnt of Fprypt is 
divided between the 'I'niks, the Mciminducs 
and the Arabs. The 'I'^uiks, tlioiigh fovc~ 
reigns, have the leafl fluirc. The Mamniclucs 
have twenty -four beys, nominally dividing the 
whole country from the Tea to Sycric, alb 


powerful at Criro, hot never complete to 
their number in* ihe roe.ntsy, and fhnring their 
infhn'nce with llie Aial) llitiks. ’Di • Koinan 
goxeinnuMil was linn anci inij-.ei ioiv , but even 
iiiidii* that, as appears frtnn this pafl'ag«* of 
Stiabo, the Arabs found mear.s to infinn- 
alc tliemfelve , ii’tt) a lliarc of tin*, powt r at 
C optu^, and, as we may from t!u'< eircurn- 
llaiice eoneliid'j, pofUbiy in olbvr place-,. 

Kaon Ni .■t]:)c)u;, or the i.ew city, 

by its name cvkleiilly of Greek ewtiaction. 


com- 
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communication with (iofcir the port on the Red Sea, where the 
little commerce which remains is carried on between Upper Egypt 
and Araljia. Kous arofe in the mitldle ages from the lame caufci 
and became the principal mart ot the Said**. Thefe three places all 
lie on the fame curvature of the river, and all grew into importance 
at diflerent periods, from the fame caufe ; the necelTity ofcondudling 
land cairiagc bv the ilsortert road. 

It has been already noticed, that notwithftanding Berenice was 
bulk by I’hiladclphus, the route of the caravan thither, and the port 
itfclf were little frequented, as long as the Ptolemies reigned in 
Egypt. The llift mention I can lind of it is in Strabo, and he 
vilitcd the country after it was under the power of the Romans. 
The Romans law what Philadelphus had defigned, and they had the 
penetration, from their lirlt entrance into the country, to reap the 
advantages which his fuccelfors had negleiTtcd. In the courfe of fix 
or feven years an hundred and twenty fliips failed from this port 
for India**; thefe, indeed, were but a fmall part of the whole. 


Irwin reckons one Innulrtd aiul liflccn 
miles lu'in Co cir llu- Nilcv \«»1 i. p. 
lirown rode it on dr nnt.ii;n .\.s In liiitc da\s, 

*** nWnvilk*, -^nc. vol, ill. p, 3:?. 

Jt has evtnyv. luiv hctii iiipjxjKtl, titat 
finale diips did Oiil l)<»th to India and /'frica 
by coallin^r, pi i.* ions to llic dilcovciy of fiip- 
p'd^l^. ; It has cNfiywhu Tt hten jill(«\\cd that 
the Arabians tiadcd to liulin, aiul tlit Indians 
to Arabia, and ]\ witii a kno^^.k•dp^t' of 

the iMinloon. IC.it ihis of Sira?M>’s 

(Ir.iitls cdom as an tv dtiicc, lhar a fled laded 
Irtnn Kyypt tliiMM.p, t.,- iiMlia. If it d d fail, 
it mud Hill have coaihd the wlnlc \..iy. 
Kut mit.»ht not Slialj') Itom linowi-’^r they 
brought home Indian rtminit>ditics, liave fnp- 
polcd that they iaiUti to Imli.i, when in vcaiity 
they went no farllicr than II:i(h-amaijt in 
Arabia, or Mofyllon on the coall of \f:ica; 
V’herc they found i he produce of India 1 — 


I do not approve of contradicting the aflertion 
of any inltlligenl anthoi, fiich as Strabo ; but 
I recommend it to the cc»nlideralic)n of better 
judges, v>lictbtr a circnmlhincc of this magni- 
tiid e ought to be eflablinied on a Tingle j^affage. 
It is alfo lo be noticed, that iiabiu was fome- 
times called India by tlie aiicitnts, not from 
error, but becaufe it was on the other fide of 
the Keel Sv.i, and becaufc the commodities df 
India were found there. So Indorum pro- 
inonloriuni in Juba, the fame as Lepic Acre 
i& Ka.s al anf, whence the trade to India com-- 
■'menetd. Indus Juba vocat iEItliujpas, Tro- 
‘^lodytiis. iiardouin, not ad riin. vi. 34, 
but Iiardouin is millaken, t.nd probably fuba. 
It in the Indian Cape and Port, fo crlh d from 
ibe Indian trade at Bercniee. In vvbat fenfe 
tile il< ets failed from Kgypt to India, wdll be 
conlidered at large in the fourth book. 
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, The bulk of the trade ftill pafled by Coptus to Myos Hormus, 
and continued in the fame courfe till the period in which the 
feriplus was written; this is the principal reafon which induces 
me to believe that the Periplus is prior to Pliny, and affign it to the 
reign of Claudius, or Nero; for Pliny is the firft that fpecifies the ftages 
of the caravan, or gives us reafon to believe that Berenice was the 
grand centre of commerce. That it was not fo when the author of 
the Periplus wrote is evident, becaufe he commences his route from 
Myos Hormus ”, a proof that he coulidcred it as the firft port of 
departure. 

> I Pliny on the contrary never mentions Myos Hormus in the 
paflage , where he details the voyage to India ”, nor does he notice it 
at all, .except once incidentally, where he is deferihing the weftern 
coaft of the \Red Sea A proof that it was as fubordinate in his 
time, as it had been pre-eminent before. 

Every det.ail that is now extant, of the road from Coptus to 
Berenice, is Roman; as that of Pliny, the Itinerary of An- 
toninus, in the Poutingciian tables, and the .anonymous geogra- 
pher of Ravenna There is no Cireck account of it extant hut 
Strabo’s, and he vifited tlie country after the Romans were in 
pofleftion. His inform.ation, therefore, is Roman”; it fpcci/ies 
particulars of which other Greeks were ignorant ; hut it falls ftiort 
of what the Romans relate thcmfelves. He mentions only that 

Axxa vvv i Ko^TTOi.* i flt)ubt, n; tlicrv.’ aiv no cii'cumilanccs to afeer- 

xai TOi; T&TTO*,’ Stiub 1 i'. XVM. tnjii it. 

p. 815. See a viry rcmarka])lc pafiage m J..ib. vi. c. 26, 

rtok'iny, lib. i. c. 7. ” l..ib. vi. r. 

5 * Whether Myos Hormus ami IkituLe Lib. ii. p. 755. in eel. Var. 

may have been comprehended in the ip-ention Mtla. . 

of one an conjectured abovc^ mail remain a '*5 JLJjj, xvii. p. 815* 
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Philadelphus opened this route with an army ”, and that as it was 
without water, he eftablifhed ports”, both for the convenience of 
thofe who travelled this way on burtnefs, and thofe who conveyed 
their goods on camels. 

If it fhould be thought that this is faid from any defire of amplify- 
ing the induftry or penetration of the Romans, let it be obferved, 
that Augurtus reduced Egypt into a province, in the year 30 
before the Chriftiqn era, and that in lefs than fix years Petronius 
had petictrated into Ethiopia, and reduced Candace queen of Meroe 
or Atbara; that EJius Callus had been font into Arabia with the 
fame view of extending the knowledge and power of the Romanc;’ 
and that the fleet failed from Berenice inllead of Myos Hormus, 
Thefc tranfadions Strabo relates as an cye-witnefs, for he ac- 
companied Elius Callus to Sycne. And in the interval between the 
conqueft of Egypt and the reign of Claudius, a period of 71 years, 
tliere is every reafon to fuppofe, that a province fo produdivc, and 
a commerce fo advantageous, had never been neglcded. But it was 
not till the difeovery of the monibon, which we place in his 
reign, that all tlsc advantages of Berenice w'ould become obvious. 
This would by degrees draw the concourfe from Myos Hormus ; it 
liad not operated eflcntially in the age of Strabo ; the change was 
beginning to be felt when the Pcriplus was written j it was fully 
effeded in the tiriie of Pliny. 

TIu' ro.nl bciwicn Copin'^ r.n I Myos deep wells had been funk, and ciflcrns formed 
Hoimtiv he cklViibts more p:irticnl/..ly. holding watvr, as it fometimes, though 

proof ihht .1 was! ctUr known. Iv fcvej^^^rcly, rains in that tratSt. Lib. xvii. 815;. 
cr eight clays jniiiiiey, formerly perftnrntd on SraO/xov or Diverforia, Caravanfe- 

camcls ill the night by obit . of the (lars, rats. 

.Tud carrying water with liie ii. Latttr.’y very 
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1 . The aanexed table, compared with die map^ wtU now 0ie!W all 
that is neceflTary ix> be known, better than narrative { and aa it x$ 
obvious that the names are Greek, we muft fuppofe that they are 
fttch as were 6rft given, upon opening the communication by fto- 
lemy, however unnoticed by the Greek writers; or that the Greeks 
of Egypt were employed by *the Romans in foraging the cftablilh- 
ment. The mention of the TfOglqdytes agrees vdth their hiftory, 
as it has been admirably illuftrat^d by Bruce; they are the Shepherds 
fo much noticed in the early hiftory of ^ho every year 

condud their flocks and herds from die pldna of Ethiopia,, acrois 
the mountains of the Red Sea, to avoid the fly, that fcoiirge of 
the^profefliom They have d/me this in all ages ; th^ do it to « 
the prelent hour ; their habitation is confequently temporary, and 
if they found caves ” or hollows in the rocks, thefe they would 
occupy, as their name implies^ Tribes of this kind alfo are 
naturally plundererai j^nd the guard neceflary to defend the ca^ 
ravan in palling their country, «is correfpondent to the circumftanc^ 
of their profeilion and fituation. If we add to this the palTage 
of the mountains, evidently marked in Pliny, we have all, the ' 
particulars that Bruce enumerates ; and an evidence of that range, 
which he has depided as extending parallel to the coaft, from 
the Tea of Suez to the main of Africa. Below this range there 
feems to be a level towards the fea like the Tehama of Arabia, 
and the Ghermedr on the Gulph of Perlia ; and I conjedure that 

Bruce found Tiogladytes n^ually living Uppci Egypt, s id the heids paOing laf Sen^ 
lA caves in Gojain> he faw thcle caves iii naar, ^ ^ 

M TifebKrik^, 
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Tifebdrikc”, the name which the Periplus gives to the trafl: in the* 
neighbourhood of Berenice, expreffes this very level, and corre- 
fponds with the Tehama of Arabia. 

I have already noticed that Berenice lies nearly in latitude 24% 
and have now only to add, that by the concurrent teftimony of 
the Periplus and Strabo, the anchorage was a bay and a road, 
but not an harbour. 

Teez-u-bareck is faid by Capt. Franck- tow country on this coaft, Mr. Jones inter- 
lin, author of a Tour in Pcrfia, to be ftill a prets Bareek in the fame manner on4he coaft 
familiar phrafe in the Pcrfick for Jharp and thin^ Perlia, as Gezirat al Bareek, the Low Ifland* 
It will alfo bear the fenfe of low and and Stuckius reads, rij forTitnj^atfwn'. Sea 

iu that, fenfe he fuppofea it applied to the Stuckius and Hudfon^Geog. Min. Peripl. v. 
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FROM BERENiCE TO PTOLEMAIS THERON OR EPITH^RAS. 

IV. South of Berenice, in the traft of low country between the 
mountains and the fca, called Hfebarike, is the habitation of the 
Troglodytes, efteemed as Ifthyophagi’or Filh Eaters, who live in the 
clefts and caverns of the mountains, dilperfed and independent. 
They are inclofed by more inland tribes, who are diftioguiflied as 
^kridophagi ” and Mofkhophagi,’ titles which imply that their food 
.is.locufls and veal. A ftrange peculiarity! but as locufts are i^o 
uncommon food either on the coaft of Africa or Arabia, fo, per- 
haps, tbfijatter diftinftion intimates a tribe that fed on the brindc^, 
or flefh cut out of the living animal, fo graphically defcribed by 
Bruce^'. Thefe tribes are under the regular g^ovemment of a 
king. 

Below the Mofkhophagi lies the little town of Ptolemais ThSr&n, fo 
called from Ptolemy Philadelphus, who fent his hunters here to pro- 
cure elephants for his army. Here the true fhell of the land tortoife 
is to be procured. It is white **, with a fmall fhell, and in no great 
quantity. The elephants alfo are fmall, like thofe obtained at 
Aduli. 


► . By a comparative view of thefe In Aga- A paflage followi which is imper- 

tharchiclcs, the fite we fhould allot to them fea. It feems to dcfcrlbe another tribe ftlll 
would be in Nubia or Sennaar, or between more inland, and well of the Molkhophagi. 
thofe places and the mountains which line the Compare with Agatharchides, p. 36, et feq. 

©srrgaxoij, rendered by 

40 Perhaps the title of which Hudfon, Candidam minoribus teaispraiditam. 

Strabo cohfers on this or fome neighbouring ^Ifo Perlp. f, 17, where this inteiprctaUon 
tribe, is equivalent. See Agatharchides, p. 40. it confirmed. 

Hudfon. 

M 2 
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This place has no port, and is approachablt only by boats. It lies 
about four thoufand Iladia from [the harbour which is eftablidted 
for] the reception of fuch articles of commerce as are brought fronv 
beyond the ftraits*’, that is from Bercnicd. This diftance agrees with 
Ras Aheha/., or Ageeb, where d’Aiiville places it, if we reckon the 
Radia, as he does, ten to a mile. The cape is laid down in latitude 
i8* 2o\ by d’Anville j i8* de, la Rochetie ; i8" io^,by Bruce. 

If this be true, the ancient geographers muR be greatly miRaken^ 
who place it under the fame parallel with Meroe, to which they 
allign i6‘’ 25'. This parallel is of great importance: it was traced^^ 
by EratoRhencs to whom we owe the doctrine of parallels. And . 
it is affumed by Ptolemy as a diRinguiRied line both in regard to 
Syinit and to the parallel of Prafum, which was the bo^dary of 
bis knowledge, and which he lays down as many degrees to the 
fouth, as Merod is to the north of t.he equator. 

If then we could fix the pofition of Ptolemais by reference to the- 
parallel of Merod, it would give confiRency to the Periplus, in a 
paiTage where the meafures are more difficult to reconcile than in, 
any other part of the work, for according to de la Rochette 

Mioeh-Beled-el-Hbefli, or Berenice, is in lat. 23® 16' 30" 

Ras Ahehaz, or Ptolemais - 18*31' o" 

Mafua, or Aduli - 15* 46' o" 

anf diftans a &c. which intimatca generally any commodL*;' 

principio iinus. Hudfon, Which cannot be ties brought froir> beyond the (traits, but in 
true in any fenfc, for whether the beginning the Pcrtpl6s coiiitantly the commodities of the 
of the gulph be taken from the ilraits, as Mofyllilick coail, or kingdom of Adel; and 
Hudfon doubtlefs means, or from the fca of the port eilabli/hed for the importation or 
Suez, this dilUnce cannot be reconciled. Wc reception (ava^to/aiW) of thefe commodities-^ 
have had frequent occafiun to notice the ex- can bo only Berenice, the port immediately 
preflion, Tsifra^x for Ta ra t«k before luentionedi 


whicli^ \ 
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•which gives the diftance from Berenicd to Pmlem^is three hundred 
and fifty-four Roman miles, and from Ptolemdis to Adftli two 
hundred and twenty-five ; making a deficiency upon the meafiires of 
the PeripIOs of one hundred and twenty-one out of five' hundred and 
feventy-nine, if we reckon ten ftadia to the mile Roman. The dift- 
ances are, ft>ar thoufand ftadia from Berenice to Ptolem&is, and three 
^oufand'from Ftolem^is to Aduli. It is this deficiency which 
has induced Mr. Golfelin'** to carry the Aduli of the Periplus to 
Affab, or Saba, contrary to the opinion of all former geographers,- 
s^d contrary to the local circumftances of Aduli, fo lirongly ma^kld 
by our author. 

The removal of Aduli from Mafua to Saba, and of Ftoiemiis 
from RasAhehazin i8® 31' o" to ifi” 58' o", are therefore mutually 
connefted in Mr. Gofleliny fyftei^l and as this brings Ptolem^is 
within thirty-two minutes of the parallel of Merod, the whole would^ 
be reconcileable if we could make the meafures of the Periplus 
accord ; but this is impofiSBle^*'; and here Mr. Gofielin is led into se 
great error, the caufeof which I do not readily difcover ; for he fays, 
that the Periplfts reckons from Aduli to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb- 
eight hundred ftadia. This is another mrftakc ; for the Peripl fis marks 
the termination of thefe ftadia at a very deep bay Where the Opfian 

was at the moment that thU Jheet was article of Ptokmais in order to advert to the points 
turned from the prejs^^for correShn, that I re- on which we differ* In regard to the remainder 
Mved by favour of Major Oufehy^ Mr* Gof- of my wori^ it was finally arranged and failed^ 
felines worty Recherches fur la Geographic dee and / can only notice our difagreemetH by a note’ 
jinciensy puhU/bed in two volumes y at Parish in infirted on fame pnrtieular occiifiont* P have ‘ 
1798} asid of which only a very few copies had found no reafon upon the whok to abandon thr ^ 
sst that time reached England However we ground which I had taken* ' 

d^er 9H tht •mbok of the Ptriplit, f mu « SecCSoffeBi; Rechei«l»eB,*to»i. iptfi- 

to find we agreed upon the ftsljeS of the circum- ct fcq. 
navigathn of Hfrkay and / have reeonfideredtiie 

♦ (lone 
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ftone is found and from that bay mentions exprefsly the com-* 
menceracnt of the inclination which the coaft takes to the eaft and 
which it continues till it joins the ftraits : -all this is true, if Aduli is 
fixed at Mafua, and falfe, if it is carried to Saba, or Aflab, The 
Periplus, therefore, is confiftent in its defcription, and inconfiftent 
in its meafures ; and to which of the two the preference ought to 
be given, will hardly be difputed by thofc who know the little cer- 
tainty of all numbers in a Greek mahufcript, and how much all 
printed texts are corrected by circumllances before they can be made 
confiftent. 

The real pofition, therefore, of Ptolemals Thcr&n cannot bd 
determined from thei'e data ; but if we relinquilh the mealures of the 
Periplus, and fearch for it by the parallel of Merod, we meet with 
many curious particulars to c^^mpenfate for the digreflion, and 
furnilh means for the reader to determine for himfelf. 

Meroe, as the firft parallel of Eratofthenei;, became an objedl of 
the greateft importance to all the geograj^ers and aftronomers who 
fuccceded ; and if there is any •one point' more than another upon 
which w'c can fuppofc them to have fearched for accuracy or 
acquired it, it is this. Ptolemy places it in 16® a4'o''j or, as it 
appears in his tables^’, 16" 2 $' 0“ ; but in his eighth book, he fays, 

. the 


Pcripl. p. liu 
Ibid. p. V. 

4 ^ The text flandsfr. y”. fa., which the Latin 
reads 15° 26' o"; but it is 16'^ Ti:=5> 

that is/iO** 25' o\ The ancient geographers 
thought » if they approached preciiion within 
one twelfth of a degree, or five minutes, it was 
fufikient j they have therefore no more minute 


divifion Into feconds $ but if Meroe were *ui 
latitude 16® 24 o", the line would be drawn 
through 16® 25' o". , Thi$ twelfth is expreifed 
in the different copies of Ptolemy iv or i«, or 
iS} and iff is fuppofed to be /rn and /we, that 
i$, twelve^ or one twelfth* But the, commen- 


tators and editors are not agreed upon the 
form gf writing or manner of explicatiout 
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the longeft day,Xt.,Mei^^,i^thirt hours, (which makes the latitude 
1 6* 24',) and the fun is verticai. twice a year, when he is diftant 
(bpth upon his approach to the tropic and his return,) 45* 20' o", 
from the folftitial ..pplnt. . This ftatement of forty-five, degrees muil 
be older than Ptolemy ; for Pliny mentions that the fun.is vertical at 
Meroc forty-five days before,, and forty-five days after the folftice, in 
which he feems to follow Philo ”, and then adds, that on tbefe two 
days the fun is in the eighteenth degree of Taprus, and the four- 
teenth of Leo. 

^^ow in this pafiage there are two error#} for firft, forty-five 
degrees are not the fame as forty-five days^ as there are three hundred 
and fixty-five days in a year, inftead of three hundred and fixty, 
which there ought to be, to make the two agree ; and fecondly, the 
place of the fun is miftated, both upon his approach and his return, 
for by a calculation of Mr. Wsies’s, with which he favoured me a 
few days before hi|| desxh, it appears, ^ 

“ That the fiih, at this time^ is in the eighteenth degree of 
** Taurus, forty-four days before the folftice, which would give 
” 17® 13' N. for the latitude of Meroc. .And in the fourteenth 


though they all interpret it one twelfth, or 

five minutes. Sec lib. u c. lo, 

!>. y, the fame which is written in the 
tables, #>. y . #“»• rendered by Montanus, diAat 
I'^artibus xqualibus fedecim et tertia cum Juo^ 
dedma, y 

^9 See Bruce, vol. Iv. p. 540, and Stralib, 
lib. il. p. 77. where mention is made of Phila. 
who wrote an account of the navigation into 
Etliiopia, [by the Nile,] and whp^ mentions 
the vertical fun tt Meroc forty-five days bc- 
ibre the fummer fiolilice. He is noticed, as 


remarking the Aiadowti of the Gnomon, and 
agreeing with Era toll hencs. Some authority 
of this fort Pliny mult have followed, as Pro- 
Icmy was pollerior. 

Pliny is reproached unjuftly by Salmafius. 
Plin. Ex. 424, as faying that the fun is ver- 
tical for ninety days at Meroe. It will ap- 
pear fufficiently from this ftatement that he 
makes no fuch alTertion ; and the miitakc of 
Salmafms ta reprehended by Voifius and Uaf- 
douin. See VoiliUB ad Mcbm. ed. Vatioc. 
P4 582. Hard. PUivlib. ii. c. 75. notl 67. 

n «of 
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*Vof Leo^ forty-fix days after the folfiicey which gives i6! 
“ 36' N. 

“ Or again if we take the other ftatement of Pliny, forty-Eve 
** days before the folfiice, the fun it in the ieventeenth degree of 
“ Taurus, which makes the latitude 16* 57' N. and forty-five days 
“ after 'the fplftice, the fun w in the thirteenth of Leo, which 
“ gives x6*53'N.” ^ 

Since the comipunication of this ftatement, calculated only for 
the place of the fun at the prefent day, the bifiiop of Rochefter has 
added to the many Iformer kindnefies I have, experienced from\iis 
friendthip, and derived from his comprehenfive view d^/the fcienqc, 
the following particulars ; 

“ Nothing is aflumed by Ptolemy but what is ftriftly true, that at 
** equal difiances from the folftitial point, on one fide and the other, 
** the fun has equal declination. He gives us in this pailage two 
** difiin^ principles ^for determining- the latituj^ of Merod; the 
** length of the longeft day, and the dt^hee blithe fun from the 
** folfiitial point, when he culminates in the zenith of the place* 
“ The two principles agree fuificiently in the rcfult, and the latitude 
** which they give agrees with the latitude of Merod, as deduced 
“ from other principles) and fiated in other parts of Ptolemy’s 
** works. o. 

“ The diftance of the fuh from the folfiitial point, .when he cuh^ 
minated in the zenith of Merod, he;.tdls us was 45*20'.. The 


To Mr. Walc^ I wae known only by and irqt without a tribute of gratitude to the 
couitefy of literature; but fiich was his love *iiiernoiry of a man» who was as excellent in 
of feien^Of that I never confuhed him without private lyjc, as an hufband and a^father» as he 
reeeiviWt every aiSilance that it war in his was eminent in die feience he profefled^ the 
power io give. I infert tMs as his laft favoor, friend and companion of the illuilrioua Cook. 








'^/T nt'i't-ty rS A Jrf *'.S ^ t'V pa Tr/»<) r <irai xarcjxouv ol or^f^cjrrrt 

Tirnt tdf/ra OcHafuim , vl}i anti* ciiLunum halyitt\ltan t /wntf/ii\<f. 









£^4/1 


**’ f(xre| At Uie tcata the 

** would be i($* 24'' 1**^. Aod lb much wa» the 
“ for when the ^ ^7 

'** fun end the lA^!i^^^<^,plAce mufl he cdHK/ 

**< But he tdll$ t» Aifo| length of th 4 i«a|||ffl^^ma:i^H|Kf 

** thirteen hours; andi 7 l|ULd hy ctdeulAdon} tH^«P||Hpi}|i^^^w 
“ of 16* 24' i"t the bngeft day muft be exedly 

** nine mii^es end twenty fe^nds, wantinJ|^i||)|||^|^^P^|^«||^^ ^ 

** Again, aflbming thirteen hours for the length of the^l^^^'' 

“ day, 1 find the latitude exactly correfponding to be 16* 34' n?^. ' 

" But this confirms the couclufion from 

** notwithftanding the excbfs.of 10' 34"%' bettwfe’ *tto<*|ihj|anAi 

" mav» .of a 

“ plAM in* a fiimewhar-lfewar .thie\^l|e^™^8|Mp 
** in' all latitudes, minutes, by the double efifeS bi^enro ^^yM y 

zonfiu rrfraaion.’* ^ ^ Jf ^ 

Ijlaving thus efiablilhed thellatitu^ of Meroi upon^ ytolm y^^mB 
principiee, it will not be foreign to^'otir^dipoil^' If 
meafttres' in Strabo, according to the eflmt^ of l^naof^nes ; * 

npti^ith^dlog all meafures of this fort ifn precarious, 

j^ome vrithin a few minutes of coinddence, the approslMigien^H^^ 
is ittore faris&dmy than the difitgreement ojGreQfii^^^h||||^^^H|^‘ 
ftapj^thus: 

pti^t Ummi^h'llie Glnnamab raaatff, 

Uicicnlygeoj^tien, isnonhoftbeequatqir * ^ 


.^fraie; 

irltere^c 


Mcmi i« aohfi cfdie cot 


equator 


mjeor* “ 
Non 
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Kow-'Eratdfthfiribs ” reckoned fcven hiinareo 
and if wc divide eleven thbufand eight hundred b^'fe^n hui'dted*. 


srcci 


it gives for the latitude of Meroe .16’ 5 1' 34'S diffei^g from Ftblem^ 
only 9.y' 34", which is an approximation /the “more remarkable as 
Ptolemy reckons five hundred fiadia to a degree, ai^ Eratofthenes 
feven hundred j ahd this circumflance may give rlih td a conjecture, 
that Strabo had a map of Eratbfihenes before him, and meafured> oiT 
thcfe degrees from the parallels of .that geographer, by the comp^iles, 
as we ihould do at the prefent hour’*. 

But we have another coincidence between the meafures of Pliny 
and the obfervations, which is equally remarkable ; for Pliny has 
preferved the report of two Roman centurions fent into Ethiopia 
by Nero, who reckoned eight” hundred and feventy-three miles 
from Sy6n^ to the confluence of the Nile and Aflaboras, and 
feventy from the confluence to Merod The former number we 
mufl: exhaufl;. by liippofing that the centurio'ns followed the winding 
of the river, which Pliny fpecifies j and upon the latter, where the 
dillance is fo fmall, there can be no material error j feventy Roman 


S* *Es ifnKQvrct riAnfJMrx rifua 

fitytfev t«» wxAw, frai irroxotrs^y fctiluv 

txtfsoToy Tw Strab. lib. si. p« 132* 

^ It is remarkable that this meafurement 
by ftadia, carried on to Syene, and reckoning 
that place (Ive thoufand ftadia north of Meroe 
places it hi latitude ^4^ o' d\ which Bruce 
illces by repeated obfervationa in 24^ o' 45’^ 

5 ’ 'I bcfc numbers vary in the copies to eight 
hundi'cd and nincty*two, and nine hundred aiid 
twenty eight, but with this difference we are 
not concerned at prefent. Bruce reclaims 
againft them as carrying Mer(^ to Gojam ; but 
if meafiir^ by the river, which is remarkably 
tortuous in this part of its courfe^ the numbers 
are not too high. 


Pliny mentions the places which occur on* 
each fide the river in their progrefs to Meroe 
and he adds, that tbefe are very different from 
the names given by the Greeks^ whom Pto.* 
lemy Fhiladelphus fent into the ftme countryi, 
and much fewer ; this defobtion, he obferveSs. 
was not cauied by the Roinans» but by tHe 
previous wars between the Egyptians 
Ethiopians. But as he mentions likewife, lib. vh 
c. 34, 35, that the inhabitants on the Nile^ 
from Sydne to Mero^, were not Ethiopians 
but ,Araba» may we not conclude, that the 
caufe of defolation was imputable to them ia 
that age as it is at prefent i See Bruce, iv. 330^ 
et fe<|» 


miles 



■ fiaiy^fn'' 50“' <. : /,'.' •. V. : 'v'. . ' ' •.-.- 







Ai!;abora8 


' ' *‘ - 1*^ ’\ i ' ' > .' /-.S' - ' A; '■- . '*; . V, I j"‘ 1' 

Td coaf^i^uience of oii^yaliOna lBw ^ .9!l^?* 

of vtry n^ it, jw b^ with Ptoteniy. , 

famc;,i;i8a|bh Cheni, 

mintjiis' ,mofe.:. . , thfiigl' %e of ^ 

irug^^ed;tp‘'lii4.t^|-f^^p-^|^4icd,\ad<i:'%v5ttf^;Of M 
But ^e ha4; 

pif^ at viitage cdijsd Cibbainy, for here he dhcovefed 
rhiiis^A’which Ethioi»ick, and fuch as he 


iflalIl^iyrjbk?h^ii^^<i'||^^Ja^s^^ mentions ^bythe 

•'.-,-rr,— '. • . . -.:-'w.-x, .. .■ .'■ V , -. .„■ y:^ weT6 
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were not canying the latitude too far ninth, wO |ni£^ prefer hU 
conjeAure to his pofition! of Mero^. There la yet anotbet fi 0 , Rill 
more appropriate ; for if his obiervatbns are aecurate, and Ith h^ 
placed the cenfiuence of the two rivets esn^^ tibe diftanee 
the confluence to Gibbdny meafores his map as precifdly fifty 
minutes as poflible ; an approach fo near to die ftvwty Roman mite^ 
of Pliny ”, that no greater accuracy can be reqnhed. It^ls true that 
this correfpondenee will depend on the corredteellb of Bruce's pbfer- 
vadons ; but if they are faulty, who lhall be the traveller to cotre^ 
them? It is true alfo, that Bruce's latitude of Gibbainy is 17* 4' 
which is forty minutes to the north of Ptolemy's pofition, a di%r> 
ence, perhaps, not too great to counterad the ewdence derived from 
the ifknd in the Nile, if there be none in a higher part of the river to 
emnre^ond. And now, if it Ihould ever be the lot of a future 
traveller to tread tlus arid foil agrin, at this point his fearch for 
Merod flkOuld commence $ and if ho ruins were &und farther to the 


allam infutam Tadu deitro filbeuntibus aUco 
[L e. Nib] qm poitum faceret. I. JEdificia 
oppidi pauca. IL Regnare fieimnain Canda- 
cem quod nomen multis jam annis ad regtnas 
tYanfiit. I>el!ibnim Hammonis tt ibi facruin* 
IlL £t toto trafiu &ceUa« Ftin« Kb* vi. 

Befideathe endcnct tUi pafigegites for an 
ifland at Meto^i it cofttatha Ibme fanlnrts com- 
mon to Ethbfuai Nubm» and AbjfSniis, I. 
.£dificia oppidi paucai » a ckoakitlium aa ap- 
plicable to (^ndar and SeniiBarno>a> at to Mc- 
roe formerly. 11. Candibo i$ tbe name of tho 
qaeao fubdued by Petroniua* Aad a Can- 
dici'a cnnuch was baptized by Pltil^* Brace 
found th< name of Hendaqui ftili exlfting. Ill* 
Toto ttaftu facella. In Abyflbia dburcbes 
lU6d fe thick* that the fenrice coaU be 


heard from one to the other* as is noticed by 
the Jefuits and confirmed by Bruce. In thei^ 
refpcAs* therefore, the manners of all thefe na- 
tions appear fimilar. Pliny notices, in another 
paflage, that they had forty-five kings: a 
ftrong charaderiftick of Abyffinta, primps* 
rather than Mbcoe. The tfcmple of Pbrnmon* 
Strabo informs us, had been neglefled by the 
Roinans^ and the foperftitioa defpifed* In 
his age, tberefortf theOafisjtfelfofHammon 
had fallen to decay- It might ft31, howerer^i. 
pitferve mpuu^n aiisong the Meroft^a 
See Strabo, lib* xvi* p* 815 . Meroi is callM 
Naulababe, the ’mother of pons, by die 
Egyptiina} Neubip^hy the natma^ and 
by the Abyffiimma« Marmol; voL i- p, 
8efventy4ve toa d^iret*’' ^ 

f(nith» 
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9$ 


/outb, he m|g||k gtieet Qmiiie^ML^G difcovemr ot Merest aa honour 
whkb^ |>ftha|%^ii^^ di^o^'thiuullft'imtenfioBototh^ 

i^Soourtry o£ the Amices of ^e NUe^ Wo ohiE^t not» to he un- 
gftH^ul to thde u^Qi;«aqpl(»ntilte defisrt jfor our infbfxmtton^ Bi^ce 
tnsLf hoYe ofieoded &om' tho wana^h of his temper^ Ik may have 
been milQed hy afpivhig to Imojiirleirlge and to fei^ice which he had 
not fufficientty exianhied}^ Igit ids work throughout bears the 
intemal eviddide of veraoty, in all inftances whdre he was not 
deceived hitnlelfy and his obfervadons were the beft that a man 
fumifhed with fuch inftruments as he had, and ftrug^ing for 
could obtain ; they therefore delerve refped ; and if we Ihould'be 
difpol^ to adopt his conje£ture, rather than his pofition, from the 
circumftances before us, the extreme difference between^ him and 
the ancient aftronomers is i6* 04/ o'\ and 17^4' o , a difagreement» 
perhaps, lefs allowable in this inftance than moll: others, but Hill 
exctiiable, from the iai|>erfedion of all ancient obfervations de- 
pending on the fliadoW of the Gnomon, and the length of the day, 
and thofe of Ptolemy more cfpecially. 

If by ftating thefe particulars relative to the latitude of Merod, 
we could have obtained the pofition of PtolemSis, we ihould not 
have to alk the reader^s^ pardon for the digreflion ; but ail that we 
pretend to deduce from it is, that Ptolemdis cannot be fixed at Ras 
Ahehaz, or Ageeg, Where it is placed by d*Anville and Bruce. The 
Shumeta, or NubianPorefi, which was the refort of theclephants, when 
Ptolemy buik the city, and continues fo to the prefent hour, is fup- 
pofod to commence in the neighbourhood of that Cape, in latitude 
i8* 31' o", which dilagrees mote than two degrees with Ptolemy, and 
nearly one and an half with the conjecture of Bruce. If we defcend . 

the 


l 
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the coaR a degree and a half, we arrive at a bajr in the middle of 
the Nubian foreR, the lower point of which i» nearly in latitude 
17' 6' o"j a correfpondencc with Bruce’s conjectural parallel of 
Meroe, fo near as to be fatiefadory. On a projeding point of 
this fort Ptolemais was built by Eufttedes’*, and iecured R'oin the 
natives by a fofs carried round tbe^ angle from Tea to fea ; and If tfaU 
iituation ihould appear rcafonablc, from the d^uClions we have 
been fo dcHrous to Rate, a better fpot for procuring 'idepl^n^s can- 
not be chofen. 

There is not a wifh to conceal the uncertainty of this concTufion: 
the coaR is little viRted by any European vefiels, and the charts of 
our beR Hydrographers are therefore lefs to be depended on : Strabo’s 
^account agrees better with the meafures of the Periplus, and the 
aflfumption of d’Anville at Ras Aheha?. If the diRance in the 
PeriplRs from thence to Aduli had been equally confiRent, it would 
have been concluRve j but the whole is now determined by the 
parallel of Mero^, which the ancients carry through Ptolemais, and 
we cannot well attribute to them an error of two degrees, on a 
point better eRabllRicd than almoR any other whatfoever. 

Mr. Goffelin carries it Rill lower, but without a cape, or any 
circumRance to mark the fpot. And it is to be remarked, that he 
is fo attached to his own eRlmates, for correding tlie latitudes of 
Ptolemy and the other ancient geographers, that he pays little refped 
to local circumRances and the charaderiRick features of the coaR. 
As 1 cannot difpute this matter on every point where we differ, 

1 (hall obferve here, that his want of attention to the text appears 
no where more confpicuous than at AduU and Arumata, two places 


4 


Stiabo, lib* xvi\ 770^ 


which 



PTOLEMAIS. 


P5 


-Arhich the Periplus marlv ,with diftiodtiona that mmot he miftakeo, 
9 nd which Mr. Goflelin transforms or difjplacea with great violence. 
The confequence is* that he is obUged to have tt?^ Ad^is^ (or 
which ^ere can be no wai 7 an§ either in hiftory or geography. 

With whatever errora^^my arrangement o£ the coaft may be 
chargeable, I troft it will only aflSbd individual portions : the general' 
outline I a^ perfuaded is true. I fubmit it, indeed, with lefs con> 
iidence to the public lince I have peruled the Refearclies of Mr. 
Goflelin. Bpt I ihall not relinqui&^e ground I have taken in a 
Angle inftance. 1 truft to the inveftigation which I have patiently 
purfued under every difficulty, and 1 leave the illue to the judgment 
of thole who are competent to decide. 

It is necelTary now to obferve, that the hunting of elephants eftab* 
lilhed at Ptolemais is confirmed by Agatbarehidea, Dioddrus, Strabo, 
and other authors. The maiinef of hamftringing thefe animals 
was an art as perfectly imderftood by the ancient barbarians***, as by 
Bruce’s Agageers} and the relilh** for the flelh of the elephant 
is an indelible charadfierifijck of the nation. Ptolemy would have 
redeemed the life of the animal at any price, as he wanted elephants 
for his army ; but he met with a refulal frmn the native hunters, 
who declared they would not forego the luxury of their repaft for 
all the wealth of Egypt **. 

See Strabo* lib. xvL p. 772* Diodor, according to ^gtttharchides a&d Sti^bo. A 
lib. ill* p« i6i. circumftance fo peculiar that it can bdong to 

They buccan it, according to Bruce; Abyfltnia or thiacoaft only, 
that 18* cut it into thin llripes and dry it in See Agalharchides* p« 24. Hodfinif 

th^ fiuv— They cut it from the living aninul* Ceog* Mini 
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V, From Ptolemais, the next port we are conduced to by the 
Periplus is Adiili, at the diftance of about three thouland ftadiR; 
a ^pace by no means agreeable to the difference between Ras Ageeg 
and this place% as little more than two degrees of latitude 
intervene, which produce Ihort of an hundred and forty miles, 
where we ought to find three hundred. This we are informed was 
a regular and eftablifhed port and it can be no other than the 
celebrated harbour and bay of Mafuah, fo well known by the ac- 
counts of the Jefuits and of Bruce, as the only proper entrance into 
Abyflinia. 

It is not my intention to enter farther into the detail of this 
country, fo extraordinary and now fo well known, than I am led 
by the claifical authorities before me ; but they are fo numerous, 
and fo confident with modern accounts, that to negle(d: them 
altogether would be reprehenfible. 

The Bay of Mafuah or Aduli has an extent of fix miles, and is*’ open 
to the north eafi**. It contains two iflands, upon one of which the 
town of Mafuah ftands, and which, from its viciniry to the main, muff 
be that of DiodOrus, as it is called in the PeripliiS ; £q near, lays the 

** 15® 35' 5". Bruce, iii. p. 31. occur in the PenplAo, and It Is Impoffible that 

^4 y^/uuftoy, perhaps, ^uflus Portwt a fouth-weft coaftthould lie open to the fouth* 

hi contradiftlndUon to Ftolemals and Berenice, weft, perhaps, xcer’ aWov rS as you (all 

which were not ports but roads. or dire6i your courfe to the fouth.’’ This 

Bruce, lii. p. 63. iftand is fo called from Diod6rus a former na* 

In the Perlpliis, kat »vtov nJtw, which vigator, as we may fuppofe, and perhaps the 
of neceflity we mud rende&^mn^imi DIodArus Samius mentioned by Ptolemy, 

twra T9b hSM 9 f a dextra. I know not that the 
.ulage is jiiftifiable, but other inftances will 


author;, 
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* author, that the fea waa fordable \ And the natives took advantage 
of this to attack the ihips at thar moorings. For this reafon the 
iherchants had afterwards ’prdTerred anchorage at another illand, 
dalled Orinil, or the Roclf^ at twenty miles diiitance from the coaft **, 
whhihanfwers' to tfaeDahalKC of Bmce, or one of its dependencies,^*. ' 
The two iltaq^ in daft hay »arc;,eaU^ SheikSedeand Toualhout, and 
for the form^ which is a title manifeftly derived h-om a Slisik*$ 
tomb, De la Rocfaette has found the name of Duli ’*, ftill bearing a 
i'efftmblaiit^ to the ancient AdulL 

At twenty ftadia from the Ihore, and oppofite to Orin^ lay Aduli, 
which wa» a village of no great extent ; and three days* journey 
inland was Koloe’'*, the iirft market; where ivory could be pro- 
cured Five days* journey from Kolod lay Axuma, where all the 

*7 The two iflandi of Shoik Sede mid "^pu- guided by die two hundred ftadta of the Peri- 
alhout are nearly one at low-water, they may plAft, and fupported by d’Anville. BiJt Or(h^ 
have been joined formerly. Bruce, iii; p; 560 fignifies monntmim rather Xhtin rocky, ^iid 
Two’ hundred lladia* Dahalac itfclf is Cofmae mentions iiri ivo. Cofmas is 
about thirty miles diftant, bufc tiitnyof the hi^ authorfty, he was at Ad 61 i hiriifelf 1 and 
iflands dependent on it arc within twenty. . the mention of the iflands the Pe- 

Dahalac, '^according to Bruce, vol. i. riplAs, evidently the dependencies of D^ialac, 
p. 350. is a low flat rocky ifland, without wa- *f not Dahalac ilfdf, leaves little doubt on the 
ter, but furnifhed iw^ith tanks, of extiraoxdinary allotment of Orini. Sec d^A.nvilk, Gcog. 
magnitude and llni£iure, for the prefervation Anc. tom, iii. p. 60. 

of the rain water, which iails' abundantly at ^ Bruce met with a Mahonnet at 

certain feafqns.: Thefewojlia'ewe<*owm ruins, Mafuah; vol iii. p. ix. which feems. to im- 
but Bruce fuppofes them' to be the works of ply that the memorial of Ac fiili h not loft, 
the; Ptolemies, in the vigour of the Egyptian 7 ' In Tigrh, the province of which Sire is 

• tfi^dc. . .They may be jSabean, for or a.pmt, tbe market is ftill on the fame footing. 

I Ddj Bnice informs us, flgnifiea an, ifland, in , beft Haves, the pureft gold, the largeft 
; A rabick } and both this DahaL ac ^jinothcr teeth of ivory muft all pafs througlk the hands 

in . the Bay of .Zeila> iiuty hate been of the govemour of this prhvincc. Bruce, iii. 
where the, Sabcans procured I. p. . . 

iefjU- this to the intjuiif^* c»f The eJephant’s track wa.i firft feen ,hy 

In fixing upon Dahalac for Orlne, I am BrncCfOn iJie tfiirdday, iii. p 7 i. 

o ivory 
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ivory was colleclcd which was brought from the other Hde of the* 
Nile, through the province called Kueiuon, and thence by Axuma 
to Adull. Thcfe diftances anfwer exaftly to place K0I06 on the 
mountains”, which commence at the back of the fands; and eight 
days’ journey to Axuma is a juft allowance for about an hundred 
and twenty miles”, which is its diftance from the fea. The province 
of Kuenion is manifeftly Sire, which receives its name from the 
Dog Star, under the influence of which the rains prevail that are to 
inundate Egypt, and Siris” is fynontmous to Kuenion in the 
language of the country. Few elephants or rhinocerofes are feea 
©n the coaft or in the neighbourhood of Aduli. The mafa of them; 
which fupply the trade are all killed in the interior. 

The fovereign of this coaft, from above Berenice” down the 
whole tradl of Barbaria, is Zolkalcs, he is very fuperior to the other 
princes in the neighbourhood. Civilized in his manners, refpedl- 
able in his conduift, liberal and honourable in his dealings, and in- 
ftru£tcd in the knowledge of the Greek language. 

'I'he province afligned to this fovereign correfponds precifely with 
the territory aflTigned to the Bahr-nagafh, or king of the coaft, under 

Turanta istlic ridj;e that divides the fra- and Eiiilathius* 
fons Dn the tall rainy from Oflober to Apilh Having above ventured to fix Berenice 

on tlie veil cloudy, rainy, and cold from May at Bdledoel'Habclh, the port of Abyflinia ; it 
to Oilober. Bnue, iii. p. 65. ia fomc fort of confirmation to find, that 

Fifteen Uiiks a clay is not flow travelling Berenice is actually included in the gover,n- 
in fueh a country as Bruce dcfciibes. Non- ment of Zo/kales, who is, to all appearance, 
nolua make:, it fifteen from Adule. Sec Pho- the Buhrnagafh of his age, that is, the king 
tiup, in Nonnos, or governour of th'e coall, a title dill prefcrvtd 

Cauictila Selr. a dog in the laur- notwithftanding the Turks aie mafters of the 
guage of the Tr-ndtulyttB. Buice, i. p. 379. portR. Sec Bruce,, pafllm, HahrirSea, Na- 
See Dionyfuiii Tnicg. v»hcre it appears that gaihrrking or g(/vernour. AVhence the vul- 
this account of llic l>'vg ytllf^ is as old, at lead, garifm of the negus for go*;ernour, . the great 
08 Diou) fins, or lii'> eornniculLtors. X<in 22a. n^gua, for the king of Abyfiuiia* 
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^the empire of Abylfiniaj and the manners attributed to him are 
condflent with that prc~eminence xvhich the Abyilinians in ail ages 
feem to have preferved over the barbarous tribes by which they 
are furjounded. 

How it has happened that a nation neither Nigritian or Ethiopick 
Ihould be fettled in .this part of Africa, diftinguiflted from all around 
them, as much formerly by their manners, as they now are by 
their religion, is a problem that has divided the opinion of all who 
have vifited the country. 

That they arc not of Hebrew origin appears evident, notwith*. 
Handing their own pretenfion and the arguments of Bruce j becaufe, 
in the firft place, the Jews among them continued a diftihfl; tribe ; 
and in the next, their language is written from the left h^nd to 
the right Paolino, a milfionary on the coaft of Malabar, aflerts> 
that though the charadter is different, the principle, genius, and 
conHitution of their language is Shanlkreet”. A queHion well, 
worthy of examination by thofc who are qualified to pnrfue it. 
But as. far as- a private judgment is of weight, I muft confefs, that 
the account of Herddotus has always appeared to me the moll 
rational ; that they are a nation of fugitives from Egypt. Strabo, 
in copying this opinion, has added, that the appellation.'* they 

give 


^ See Butler’s Horse Bibl!c9?> p. 173. Sabai Is both by crAnvillc and Bruce fuppofid 
A fpcciilatloii well worthy the iiiveftiga- to be Ras AflkbS^Cape A flab, in lat. 13'’ 3'. 
tiou of Lt. Wilfordi and coinciding with his If this be a'iowcd, it aceprda intimately with 
fyftetn/ Abylllnia ; btj uifc as Strabo gt>e9 inland he 

79 I think 1 can fix tlic fitc of the Scbritac reverts to Meroe, whicli prt>ves that his detail 
fo pofitivcly aa to identify them with the on the coall, and in the interior, do not quite 
Abyffihians; the place afligned to them by keep pace together. A line drawn from A (Fab 
Strabo is Tenefisy inland from Sabai; and to Meroe wouk\ alraoll touch Axama, and 

02 cut 
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give themfclves is Sebritas**; a term which fignifies Aeh}en^'\ the*- 
more remarkable, as Bruce obferves, that the original title by which 
they are diflinguilhed in their own hiftory and language, ia that of. 
Habcih **, or Convenae. It is impoflible to fuppofe, that the affinity- 
of thefe two word's is accidental. 

The flight of thefe exiles is fixed by Herodotus in the reign of 
Pfammctichus ", 630 years before Chrift, and only 185 years before 
the date of his own hiftory ; he mentions that they went to ai great 
a diftance** beyond Meroe'*, as Meroe is from Elephintine, to the 
number of two hundred and forty thoufand ; and that the name by 
which they were diftinguifhed as a nation was Afmack", or Afkham;, 
an appellation which Reifk" and other Orientalifts have fuppofed 
to allude to Axum, the Axuma or Ax&ma firft mentioned exprefsiy 


cult Abyflinia in the centre. I wifh a reference 
to be made to the whole pafTage in Strabo, 
lib. xvi. p. 770, where among much obfeurity, 
much truth may be difeovered. And where 
I fhould think that Sukho is Suakem, but that 
Strabo fays it is inland. It ia in reality a town 
on an itland in a bay, the approach to which 
is by a narrow channel like a river. See <le la 
Rochet te’s map of the Red Sea. See alfo the 
learned Larchcr's notes eighty and eighty -three, 
on this paffage of Herodotus, with his citations 
from Plutarch de Exilio, p. 6oi. and from 
Diad6rus, lib. i. p. 77. A paffage occurs here 
in Diod6ru3, which I ought not to have omitted 
at the conclufion of the firft book, to prove 
tlie commerce of the Greeks in the ports of 
Egypt. irair* 

Twj fAuXtrcc it 'TC*; kal 

ibid. 

He adds, that thefe Sebritac are under 
the government of the queen of Meroe, p. 771. 
which though, pci haps not fruei discovers the 


'connexion, or* the fimilarity of government. 

. Ptolemy has the name of Sibridae, per- 
haps the fame, in the Greek text Sebardte.* 
Bruce, vol.i. p. 379^ 

Pfammctichus died in 616. Blair. He- 
rodotus read his hiftory *at the Oly mpick 
Games, 445. ante Chrift um. I allow to the 
middle of Pfammetichus^s reign. 

The diftance affigned by Her6dotus is 
fifty-two days to Meroe, and fifty-two beyond^ 
which do not correfpond, if the termination is 
at Axuma. See lib. ii. p. 116. But beyond 
Egypt all muft be report. Ariftides, Orat. 
Egyp. contradid);s Herodotus as to the dif* 
lance, as I leani from Larcher, tom. ji. p. 213. 

Bruce, vol. i. p. 278, quotes Hetddotus 
in this paffage, for whit he does not fay. 

It fignifies the left hand. Herod, becaufe 
they had been guards on the king’s left hand#, 
perhaps the left wing of his army. Sec Diod. 

See Weffcling, not. 71. Herod, lib. ik, 

p. X16. 

in 
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jkif the Pi^ripKis ; a (uppofition which there is very little reafon to 
dilcredit. In addition to < this teiUmony of Her6dotus, we have a 
variety of evidence from other authors, that Aduli ” was built by 
exiles from Egypt } and if Bruce had not had fuch a prcdiledion 
for his Shepherds, he muft have difcovered,* that the monuments he 
found 'at Axtima himfelf,- the obeKfk the tot, the table of hiero- 
glyphics, and the fphinxes, are perfectly Egyptian, and not paftoral^ 
Troglodytic, Meroite, or Greek. 

That the Greeks from Egypt landed at Aduli, and fubdued the 
country as far as Axdma, or farther, is evident. Ptolemy Phila^ 
delphus pufhed his difeoveries beyond Meroe by land, and by fea, 

, perhaps, as far as Madagafcar ; and the famous infeription preferved 
by Cofmas Indicopleuiles, is a proof that Euergetes fubdued ai> 
confiderable part of Abyffinia. 

This infeription is reported by Cofmas to have been engraved on a 
tablet and on a marble chair or throne of the conqueror ; and to have 
been extaqt in his own age at Adfili, 545 years after the Chrift- 
ian era. It is not without its difficulties ; but Cofmas, from inter- 
nal evidence, was certainly at Aduli®* himfelf, and acquainted with 
Abyffinia; Ptolemy appears, by the infeription, to have pafled the Ta- 
ca:sze, which he calls the Nile, and to have penetrated into Gojam, 

•• Pliny, lib- vi. c. 24- Adfiliton oppidan Marinorc Ad. litano. See BilTertation, No. iJ. 
iEgyptiorum ; hoc fervi a dominis profugt Though he is called Indicopleultes, I. 

con^dcrunt. can hardly give ^\m credit for Having ever 

*9 AU thefc are noticed by Brtice, and the failed on the Indian ocean. PI is defci iption 
form of the obelllk delii.^atcd : they arc men- of Ceylon has obtained this title for him. But 
tioned alfa by JLobo, p. 201. Fr. ed. Obc- he fays himfelf, he had it from Sopater. And 
alfo and pyramids appear in the picture His account of the fea beyond the flraits of 
of Addlr, drawn by Cofmas on the fpot, anno IJab-el-mandeb may well make us think, he 
Gbfiiti 533a See ChiihuU Antiq*. Aiiaticse, iu never pail'ed them., 

tlie 
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the very province where the fountains of the Nile are foufid j thc^ 
Agows are mentioned by name, and other appellations fccili to im- 
ply the kingdoiiis of Tigrc Bizamo, and Begcmder, the country of 
Geez, with the mountains Samen and Lamalmon. The fnow men- 
tioned on thofe tracts Is difclalmed by Bruce*'. But what phenomena 
were natural to the country in fo diftant an age, it is hard to deter- 
mine. What is added, that Ptdemy Euergetes made 'roads or 
opened a communication by land between this country and Egypt, 
is the moft remarkable particular of the whole, becaufe this method 
of intercourfe feems wholly obliterated, as far as may be judged by 
fubfequent writers. And Agatharchides does not appear to be 
acquainted, either with the expedition of a fovereign of his own 
country, not fifty years dcceafed, nor with the coufitry, or its port 
Aduli **. His account goes no farther down tlic coaft than Ptolemais; 
and even there is not without a, mixture of the iparvellous. 

This, however, is but a negative proof, and not fufficient to 
invalidate an exifting infeription, if Cofmas is worthy of belief; 
and to his credit be it mentioned, that Bruce** found the name 
EUE'RGETES, dill vifible on a done at Axum, which ferves as a 
footdool to the throne on which the kings of Abyffinia are crowned 
at this day. 


5 ^* See DifTcrtation 

Vol. li. p. 96. B nice fays, there is no 
word in the language to etiprefs fiiow or ice. 
But Horace fays, Sora£^e ftat nive Candida, 
a circumftance which now never occurs, as / 
xhink^ Addifon fays. 

See AppendiyJ Adiilitic marble, No. ii. 

Bruce writes, “ The infeription though 


much defaced, may fafcly be reftorc'd.” 
nXOAEMAIOY EVEuraTOY BAIIAEflS. How 
much more authentic would a fac iimllc of 
the infeription have been, than the reitera- 
tion ? in wWch, by an en or of the author, or 
the prefs, EVERrETOY, is read for EYEPrExOr, 
voL iii, p. 132. 


On 
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Ok this evidence there is little reafon to doubt the expedidon of 
. Ptolemy to this country ; and however the port of Aduli might be 
forgotten or abandoned in the time of Agatharchides, it became 
again conipicuous, as the trade increafed in the Red Sea; or at 
leaft as it was conduced under the protedion of the Roman power 
in Egypt. 

This intercourfe will fufficiently account for the chara£ter which 
the Periplus gives to Zolkales the civilized ftate of his manners, 
and his knowledge of the Greek language. And it is plain that this 
country was juft beginning to be known again, as Pliny mentions 
Aduli only without any notice of Axuma; and Strabo, who 
preceded him, makes no mention of either." The manners of thefe 
tribes he derives chiefly from Agatharchides, with the addition of 
Ibme peculiarities but with the commerce of the coaft, and the 
kingdom of Abyifinia, he was unacquainted, though he accom- 
panied Elius Callus to- Sy$n(^. That journey of Gallus was pre- 
paratory to the opening of the trade meditated by the Romans, from 
their firft entrance into the country ; the author of the Peri- 
plus** writes as if it had been opened previous to his own time,, 
and with every apparent evidence, that he had traded to Aduli 
himfelf. The aflbrtment of his cargo is as fpccific as a modern 
invoice. 0 

94 So and Suali* a<;cording to Bruce, arc If tie /.dulftic Infcnpiion Is verifitid. It 

foots, jmplyiug the Shepherd tribes on this is the llrft authentic account of Abyllli.ia. 
coaft. Thiis Ma-fuah is t^c port of the She- But the knowledge of it was loft, and the 
pberda. Could he not have found So In Z6- Periplus Is the fir I work extant, which ex» 
ilcaksthc king of the Shepherds ? prcfsly iicticts Adfili, Axuma, and the coin- 

95 p. 77X» mcrce of the country. 


EXPORTS.. 
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E X P O R T S. 

'*EXipet(, ■ IVoiy. ’ 

'Ptvoxi^us. Homs of t)ie Rhmoceioi. 


I 

*Aiyvir*tf fytwfijuct*^ , 


XroXtii 'A^rtvoi/T/Ktit, 
'^ACeXei . ve$$i%fUfiUTtvoi, 


AtVTUC. 


AiK^ortriet, 
Ai$iet *TefXv» 
Mvfg/y^ **» 


*’ Bruce hit ftewot that Barharick. Bar- 
barmCf and B<rberin| are names derived from 
Berber or Barbar,' the native name of the coaft 
of the Trogloditiekf lAhyophagi. and Shep- 
herds. It gotu doiyn the whole weftem coaft 
of the Red Sea. The Egyptians hated and 
feared them. It was, therefore, in Egypt a 
< 1 ^ both of dread and contumely, in which 


P O R T S. 
fv Cloth with the' knap OSj oif jl^rp. 
tian manufadure^ for the Bar- 
barian market. ; • • ; 

Robes made up, the maiu^adhre 
of Arsinoe or Suezr - / 

Single cloths dyed, in Unit^tion of 
thofe of a fuperior quality. 

. Linnen, fuppofed to be from the 
Latin Linteum. 

Cloth, ftriped or fringed. 

Glafs or ChryRal. 

Porcclaine, made up at Diofpolis 
in Egyptf in imitation of Ori- 
ental. 

• • 

it pafled to the abdiftiaia'ithem 

to the Romans. , , ^ . 

. 9* Sahnafius everywhere 
which he fuppofes to be Odeirfal.p<tm^( if 
lb, the manufa£turers of.ifiiofp^ Me/ the 
Prototype of the European . Eut 

there is muck contraverlyy]qeaN»:t|||d|p^ 
what the Morrbina really was. 
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ne?\.<ijxiec, 

XxiTTa^vu, 

Mtixcci^^u 

UoTY^icc p^xXku s'^pyyvXet fisyuXa, 


White Copper, for ornaments and 
for coin. 

Brafs, for culinary veflels, for 
bracelets, and ornaments of the 
legs, ftill worn in Abyllinia. 
See Bruce, iii. 54. 

Iron, for fpear heads to hunt the 
elephants, &c. and for weapons 
of all forts. 

Hatchets. 

Adzes. 

Knives, daggers, or kanjars. 

Drinking veflels of brafs, large and 
round. 


Ar/vd^iov, 


oTvog. AaoSixijvog, 3^ IraXiKog, 
''EXcciov k ttoXu, 


.Jl^vrafioirei, 

*A^yv^d[AeiTUt 


Denarii, fpccic for the ufc of 
ftrangers, Roman coin. If 
Creek y it would have been 
Aoctxf^octy drachms. 

Wine, Laodicean, i. c. Syrian, 

. and Italian. 

Oil, but in no great quantity. 

^According to the 
Gold plate. I fafliion of the 
country, and as 
‘Silver plate, j prefents, or for the 
ufe of the king. 

p 'ACoXXuu 
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’aCoAXk/. 

KiKWxxa/ xTr^oi. 

ov '!rs>XXS. 
cu TroXXcti. 

'OQovm IvSixQV TO ?rX«TUT6^ov ^ Ae- 

yofievii- /JkovxK'^t 

Xay/*0Toy^v«<, or J^xyftxToyTvui. 

IIS^i^UJUMTX. 

Kavpxxxu 

MoXo^ivest 

^wSovt^y oXtyat^ 

AatKKOi, ^^uftacTivo^, 


Watch coats, camp cloaks. 

Coverlids, plain. 

of no great value, 
not many. 

Iron, of Indian temper or manu* 
fadliire. 

Indian cottons, wide and plain,, 
perhaps blue Surat cottons, ftill . 
common in Abyffinia. Bruce,, 
vol. iii. p. 62. 

Cottons or Mullins, in parcels. 

Salhes, Rill an article in . great 
requeft. 

Cloverlids. 

Cotton, of the colour of the maU 
lows flower, 

Mullins, in no great quantity. 

Gum lack, but Salmafius thinks it 
the colour of a cloth or cotton,. 
Plin. E.x. 816. 


Thefe arc the principal articles imported from Egypt into Adftli. 
The voyage may be made any time from January to September®', 

9® The author exprefles himfelf both in r<*gular wind blows up the gulph from No- 
Liitin terms and Egyptian. From January to veinber to April. Perhaps there are means 
September, that is, from Tybi to Uhoth, of coming down from Berenice or Ptolcm^is, 
othorwife one mnft have fuppofed an error ; with land breezes ? 
for according to Briicc and the charts, the 

9 


but 
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‘but the bcft feafon is September, and this Is con/ifleiit with the 
4 Qodcrn account of the winds in this fea. 

Oppofite the Bay of AdCili** lie many low and fandy iflands 
called Alalaio^"’'’, anfwering precifely to the appendages of Dalialac 
as deferibed by Bruce, and exhibiting, feemingly, the elements of 
the modern name; for Dahal figniftes an ifland, in the language of 
Geez. Hither, according to the Pcriplus, Tortoife-fliell was brought 
by the Idhyophagi j and it is very remarkable that Bruce fhould 
obferve the beauty of the tortoife-lhell here to be fo exquifitc 
that it is a very profitable article of trade with China and the Indies. 
Thole who know the Roman tafle for ornamenting doors, tables, 
couches, beds, &c. with this flicll, will not wonder at its value in 
■the commerce of the ancients. 

Below AdTili, about eight hundred ftadia, or eighty miles, there 
is a deep bay with a vaft accumulation of faiul, in which is found 
the Opfian Hone, that is no where cllc to be met with. Salmafius 
has proved that the title of Opfidian or Obfidian given to this fofiil 
from an unknown Obfidius, is an error. He deferibes it as a dark 
green which will take a very high polifh, and for which reafon it is 
faid to have been fcleded by Domitian to vancer a portico at an 
enormous expence, that it might by refledion Ihcw if any one was 
approaching behind his back, and prel'erve him from the attack of 
an afl'affin. There are fpecimens in England of what the modern 
Italian artifts call Opfian ftone; its texture is clofc enough to admit 


*» On the right, according to the text, but Caught between Dahalac and Suakem, 

to make this true you muft fuppofe the writer but he adds, on low fandy ides laid down he- 
at Adiili, fronting the fea, with his face to tween i8 - and 2b',wlierc,onhi8 map.ke haidly 
the call. hasafingleille. . 

too reads AlyxOy lib* ti* c. 34. 

pa 
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of any polilli but it is fo dark that the green tinge can only he 
difeovered in a particular light. 

The bay where it is found is much harder to difeovee than the 
ftone itf’elf There is notliing like a bay till we /.oracto Beilul, 
much too diftant, and there are no data to guide us but the diftance. 
It is here that the authority of Zofkalcs feems to terminate ; and if 
Bruce had been able to give us the esacfl limit between the province 
of the Bahrnagalh and the kingdom of Adel, it is poffible that this 
might have determined the queftion. 

From this bay the coail of the gulph, we are informed, has a 
more cafterly direction to the ftraits : a circumftance agreeing ivith 
the maps of Ptolemy, the report of Agatharchides, and the opinion 
of the age. This gives the lltuation of the Bay, both in regard to 
Aduli and the ftraits. 

The ftraits of Bab-el-mandeb, or Mandel, which is interpreted 
the gate of aflli£lion, are in all refpedls worthy of confideration. 
They, for many ages, formed the barrier unpafled by Europeans ; 
and from the time this barrier was forced, the knowledge of India 
and the countries beyond it has been on the increafe to the prefent 
hour. 1 fpeak of Europeans, becaufe I am ready to admit an iu- 
tercourfe between the fouthern eoaft of Arabia and Malabar, as 
early as the moft fpeculative antiquary can require. I acknowledge 
all that can be attributed to the voyages of Solomon’s fleet, as long as 
they arc confined to the coaft of Africa. I accede to the progrefs of 
TimolUicnes down the fame coaft, perhaps, as far as Madagafcar, 
notwithftanding the inconfiftcncy of his accounts And I allow 

I have ft-en tliis Hone blhli ruiigli aiul in the Modem Univerfal HiAory, vol xii. p, 301. 
its polilhfd /late. . where the ports of Vella and L-cila are mcn- 

Hinc in ora JEihiopuie, finus incogu!- lior.cd, which, if the) had been ramV! bcyop.d 
tiis, quod admii cmiir cum mcTcattnes ulreriora the ftraits, might iiavc been the Sinus AvaliiLs. 
ferutentur. Pliny, 34. For Beilul, ire .Sec Pliny, lib. 


the 
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the Plienicians to have penetrated as far as Herodotus (hall pleafe to 
them, if he will not condu<9: them round the Cape of Good 
Hope. "StMswhatever difcoveries we attribute to the Oriental navi- 
gators, there iKno hiftorical evidence remaining, that the Greeks in 
Egypt profecuted thefe difcoveries fo as to make them the hafis of 
a fettled trade: they contented themfelvcs with fetching the produce 
of India and Africa from Yemen; if they did pafs'*’ the ftraits by 
accident or defign, it was, under fuch an impreffion of terror, that 
every thing beyond them was obfeured by fable, the fun was a 
■pillar’'*, and the fea a curd. 

Much that the three firft Ptolemies had attempted, was negle^l:cd, 
or forgotten by their profligate and opprcflive fucceflbrs ; and if the 
Romans had not taken polTeflion of Egypt, a flmrt fucceffion of 
weak and ignorant princes might have reduced this commerce again 
into the fame torpid ftate, it has experienced under the Mainrneluks 
or tlie Turks. The dread of venturing on the ocean is cxpreflTed 
by many writers long after the trade to India was eflablilhed ; and 
Cofmas, in the reign of Juftin, fpcaks of palling the ftraits as wildly 
as Pytheas does of the Arctic occa:i. 

As this fpccies of the marvellous is a conftant attendant xipon 
ignorance and an indication that the writer deferibes what he 
never faw; fo is a plain narrative an evidence of truth, and the 
abfence of prodigies one qf the ftrongeft proofs that the author 
really vilited the country he deferibes. 

It has. been noUml the full book, difcovei’y of HippriluB will be flicwii I.r.gc 
how far their knowlcd^^c extended m the time in the lliird hook, 
of Agrttharchi Jes ; he fays, the Arabians traded A satharcl s. 

to India, and Indian ihips arrived at Arabia, Compare i he accimnt m the Ptixplu# no 

without mention of the Greeks, How the lower than 1’toltmai.s Thcl(^n v» fill the account 
Greeks afterwards reached India before the of iht fan c coui ic in A<-ailuichidcs, 


It 
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-It Is from Internal evidence of this fort that I conclude the author 
of the Pcriplus to have been himfelf a trader on the coaft of 
and Malabar. Concerning both be fpeaks with the J'^-.nperate lan- 
guage of one who deferibes objects that arc famllj^4 ; and the ex- 
travagance, fuch as he has, commences not till lie palles Cape 
Comorin. 

In running down the coaft from Aduli to the ftraits, we have no 
mention of any place but the bay where the Opfian ftonc is found, 
upon an extent of near four hundred miles. The author condudks 
us at once to Avalites, which lay immediately beyond the neck ©f 
the ftraits ; and from the time we leave Ptolemais Theron moft of the 
appellations, arc native, without reference to the reigning family 
of Egypt, or to the (rreek language, for their origin. 

The reafon of this docs not appear, as Strabo, Juba, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, all place Arfinoe and Berenice Epidires in this tradt, 
with flight traces of other Greek names, as Eumenes and Anti- 
ochus ‘'®. If they cxifted, it is ftrange that a Greek fliould have 
palled them unnoticed, neither does it appear that they are concealed 
under the native names which Ptolemy reports, in the fame manner 
as our author'"®. 

Orinc, Daphnorr, Apokopi are Greek colliiin, and fo eVl 

names, but given from circumllances, and per- written indeed in Ptolemy, and by a 

haps by the lirlt navigator, as Cook named ftrange miftake in Bruce written and iiitc - 
his new difeoveries. . preted Dira: or the Purics from the Latiu^ 

Strabo, p- 77 i. Ptol p. 112. 
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VI. We now to pal's the celebrated ftraits of Bab-el-Man*- 
deb, a name •v^ch is foinctimes thought to be figured in the 
Mandaetb of Ptolemy, But Maudaeth he ftyles a village, and 
places it forty minutes north of the ftraits The ftraits he calls 
Deirc or. the Neck. The Periplus makes no mention of Deirc, 
but obferves that the point of contra<ftion is clofc to Abalites, or the 
Abalitick mart ; it is from this mart that the coaft of Africa, falling 
'ila''.vn fifft to the fouth, and curving afterwards towards the caft, is 
ftyled the Bay of Avalites by Ptolemy, anfwcring to the modern 
Bay of Zeila ; the country from the ftraits to Cape Gardefan or 
Aromata is the kingdom of Adel ; and in the modern Adel we may 
perhaps trace a rcfamblance to the.ancicnt Abal-itcs However 
this may be, the Portuguefc, upon their firft intcrcoiirfc with Abyf- 
finia, found Adel a powerful kingdom in the hands of a Mahometan 
race of fovereigns, the determined enemies of the Chriftian name, 
and the ravagers of Abyffinia, almoft to its deftruction. Againft 
thefe invaders, and againft the opprcflion of Gragni the moft 
ferocious and the moft fuccefsfnl of all tliofc Mahometan tyrants, it 
was, that the AbylTmians follicitod the a/fiRauce of the Portugiicfe. 
Albjuquerquc, the brother of the illuftrious general of that name. 


•** Maviailfi ii- ought to Itc written 

I y feparate, io'’4 — lo" 

*** Dcre 1 1 ?*. 

It appears that this, at Icaft, is the 
opinion of Marnioi, lib. x. p. 15 S. 13rucc 
iinagincs Aduli to bear relation to Adtl, and 


if the kingdom of AcUI t\er extended north of 
the flrait*' It) Aduli thi-; would he r.dfiiifiible. 
In lliC Pcrfj'hV, Aduli is certainly coni)tv-te«l, 
not with Atlel, ^-nt v\iih Axuma. J uni'.iot 
eeitaiu that liniee krtcw the Ike of Aduli. ’• 
Anno 1564* . 
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was fent to i.ommand the troops appointed to this fervice, in whitfh 
expedition he and inoft of his followers perilhed. But the know- 
ledj^i- which ilic Portuguefe obtained by that intcrcoufe,. and the wars’^ 
in which they were engaged, on the coaft of Arabia, ^^iftrihcrTurks 
and Arabs, furnilh tlie principal means that we ha/e for explaining 
the topography of the country before us The Englifh who ftill 
frcipient the Red Sea, fcldom vifit the ports of Adel, as the ftate of 
the country prefents little temptation to the fpcculations of com- 
merce. But when the rortuguefe firft entered thefe fcas, Adel, 
though a barbarous was hill a powerful government"*, gold duft, 
ivory, myrrh, and Abylfinian Haves"' formed the ftaple of. its- 
native commerce, the fpiccs and muflins of India were ftill found in 
its ports, and notwilhrtanding the depredations of a favage war, 
carav'ans"' were proteclcd, wdiieh arrived regularly from Abyllinia, 
and the interior of Africa more, to the fouthward. Thefe circura- 
ftances will contribute more to illuftrate the narrative of the Pcriplus 
than any particulars which can be colledled from ancient authors j 
tlie rortuguefe found the country and the commerce in the fame 
ftate as tlie Greeks deferibed it fifteen hundred years before, Arabs 

ill till' |)hi t of lii^ WDik copies tra( 5 lable, intelligent, and endued with talents 
i)i 1)1 uts. Pi Tmit/.’s ncctMjnt vc have in and courage which always elevate tliom to 
•Knmulio, ihifc wiih OforiihS and raiiaaic the favour, and often to ctimmand. When com- 
jiithoiilics referred lo. modore Robinfon furveyed the coall of Brodia 

In the \()y:ige of rlie two Arab.*^., pub- 1772, ail AbyAiniaii was mailer of Scindi. 
bfltvd bv Rerduulut, the tidde of Zeyla is Ilow different is this fingular race fromt^J^e 
noiiecd, in leopard’s iltins, amber, tortoife Caffres. on the coall in their neighbourhood ! 
fhtll. See Corfali in Ramuiio, vol. i. p. 187. 

**’• Abyilinian flave^ are in high eflirnatuin Purchas, j|ol. i. p. 754. 
ji/ Tin'.) , Aidbia, and India; they arc docile# 


mixed 
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tt»' native^/ proi^Aioha and commo^tles, 

tSii'^i^’Sntercourti! with Ifadi^mitut and eoaft of Malahar. 
H^ia of things ceafad, ill '&^e ^gree, with the arri^i of 
i%p io Indio. Bot aaololng «s tiie Indiaatrodh was <diiiliad 

da' Eetih^ea^ the kit!ig#l^ of Adel muft have partaken in 

ahd-ito c^tamerce would he iihiSiar to the Mofyllitiek cotfitxieree of 
the anelentp. This trade was lingulair ; for, as far as can be colledcd 
firom ihb authorides which morasii', it appears, that in the age of 
Agatiblaehldes, the Gredcs o£ Egypt went no farther than Sab@a or 
Yeih^lds to fetch the eommodUSes of India; that they aketwards 
pafied ^he ftruts, and found a better market in the port of Mofyl- 
l<m *'*,* one of the harbours of Adel ; that in a later period they 
advanced as far as Hadramaut, on the fouthern coaft of Arabia ; and 
that all thefe efforts were made for obtsuning the produ£tion8 of 
India, till at laft they reached that country themfelves, firft by 
adhering to the coaih and finally by firiking acrofs the ocean in 
confequeoce of the dilcovery of the moufoon by Hippalus. 

The coaft of Adel, ftyled Barbaria'" in the Periplus, commences 
at the ftrait^ and terminaxes at Ardmata ; in which there can be little 
doubt, that the author is more accurate than Ptolemy, who c\tends 
the name df BarbariljtMiftwn the coaft of Ajan, the Azania of the Per- 
riplfis. Barbaria is .much more properly extended to the north than 
the fouth I for the, Troglodytes on the weftern coaft of the Red Sea 
abe.the original Barbara or Berbcrlncs, as Bruce has admirably 
prbWMil, the perpetual enemies of Egypt, whence their name be- 
I term of odium and diftindion, and in thisfenfe pafied bath to 

itt^ny Indian commodities were Sec IIciodoMis, lib. ii. c 158. AU- 

eaSed Mofyllitick in the market of Alex- wood^ 64. ^ 

endri^i} efanymony fptcesy muflinsy ^c. * 

' the 
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thft Greeks and Romans, as an appellation adopted for eve^'t^hg:,' 
that was foreign, or contrary and offenfive to their 
life and manners. ' • : .'V s 

The coail^bf Barbarta is eftimated at four tboufand IfaSST^ i« 
the Periplusy and is in reality four hundred and get^jlisaphha} 
miles, without taking its finuofities into the account. The firaits at' 
Bab-el-M.andeb are contracted to three and twenty miles, a fpace' 
divided into two channels by the intervention of Perim and' other, 
ifles, both (rf" which were navigated by the ancients, aeccvdii^ to 
their courfe down the oppolitc fidcs of the Red Seaj from the 
(trails, the channel opens in an eafterly direction to Cana car.Capr 
Fartaque on the Arabian fide, and to Aromata or Gardefan on the 
coaft of Africa. I'hefe two promontories form the prt^r entrance 
to the llraits from the Indian Ocean, and are about two hundred 
and fifty geographical miles afundcr. The latitude "* of Fartaque ' 
is 15" 45* o", and that of Gardefan 12* o' o". 

The African fide of this channel, which we ate now to follow, 
contains, according to the Periplus, four principal marts or an- 
chorages, called by the general name of Ta-pera and the fame " 
number occur in the accounts of the Portuguefe, but all attempts to 
make them correfpond are in van. D’Aavme has placed them 

*** Certainly more are intended by the Pc- tators. I incline flfobgly to the formas Th^ 
riplAsbut not fpeciTicd Four thoufarid iladia marts beyond the ftraita» in tontradiftin^ion t^o 
are four hundred Roman miles, thofe within ; properly m nrSfAf, And 

This is laid down from one of the latcft this feems fully confirm^' by ijic iPetipMls 
charts, by Lawrie and Whittle ; but in thefc • iifclf, p. 8. where the ai?d 

latitudes, and the fpace between baitaque and rJcrif*# which Hudfpn .VjCry, propi^^, !wrlib^' 
Gardefan, the charts differ greatly. w/fw, or ri ir/^, becaufc joinrf yifi^ 

Whether wc are to read T» or aadTi^wrd, ’ 

is very judly doubted by the commen- 

. 7 , accbftfihg , 
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%peiM7dui|^ Co the meafiires of the Periplus. My own wiih was to 
l^e itconciled Mofyiion with the modern Zeyla; firft, uppn 
liteount of a refemblance in the found of the names ; and ‘fecondly* 
hecaidelS^^s is the fhiacipal mart of the modems, 4» Mofyllcm *** 
was of the ancr^nts. But this endeavour is favoured neither by< tive 
meafures or the circumftances defcribed. The leading fa^s upon 
which the. following arrangement is founded, will be dated in their 
proper place ; they amount, at bed, only to conje^ure; but this 
ta of lefs importance, as they terminate in certainty at Ar6mata, 
with fuch driking peculiarities as can be derived only from one 
who had adually vl^^d the coad himfelf. 

ABALITES, ATJALEITES, pronounced AVALITE5, whether written 

with the B or the U. 

VII, The fird of thefe marts is Abalites, a road, but not a port 
or harbour; the goods are conveyed to and from the Ihips in boats 
or rafts This place, according to the Pcriplus, is clofe to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb, but Ptolemy has fixed it at the didance 
of fifty or fixty miles, and makes it give name to the whole Bay of 
Zeyla, which is dyled the Bay of" Mofyllon by Pliny. There is a 
Ras Bel in the charts which is not more than ten geographical 
miles from the draita; but whether the lefemblance of th^ names 
marks any relation, is judly to be doubted. 

**♦ Marmol fpestjks of many ancient build* it not be an error detived from the pra< 5 iicc 
ingtt at jSeyhif but ancieffi may refer to Arabians here mentioned ? 

of a much later date than the agt* of the Peii* **« M\rmol is fully convinced th^it Aha- 
plCfSp lib*^0* p. I5*5« fcq. Prench cd, litcs ib the kingdom of Add, lib. x. p. 155, - 

*** Strabo notices the transferring the * 5 ^* 
cargoes at the ftraite from (hips to boats. May 


The 
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The imports of this place are : 

'YaX^ Xi6$u cif*ftMT0(, 

AtoTifoXtrac^ o/*(f>et^. 


'Ifidnet PagCct^iKei ruit^MTct yv- 
yveii4,fiem» 

Ihos. 

Om(. 

KeiTrtnfiof oXlyof . Tin in fmall quantity. 

The exports are conveyed by the natives in fmall craft to Kelts 
[Ok^lis,] and Moofa, on the coaft of Arabia, confifting of 

Gums, odoriferous gums. • 

*Exifece oxiyes. Ivory in fmall quantity. 

XtXuvfi. Tortoife-ihell. I 

iXaxt^ Sia(f)i^it<r» Se r?; Myrrh in very fmall quantity but 
axxtis. of the fineft fort. . * 

CP 

The tin of Britain we thus find on the conveyed. How many coxnmoditi^ 
coaft of Africa. May we not juftly fuppofe, from regions equally diftantf withDut any 
. that the Africans knew as little of Britain ns knowledge of the medlam i befiire wttf 
the Britons of Africa ^ Yet here we fee the ledge exffted ? ** 

medium through which ^he commodity was 


Flint glafs df vasrious 

Unripe grapes ftqm DioQ)0Hi) 
perhaps, vinegar. See I^efydt.* 
Stuckius fuppe^es it may be inf 
unripe fruit; and Ramu^nfup- 
pofes it to be a Ipecles of ftoue. 

Cloths for the Barbarine coaft, of 
various ^jpts, with the knap oin. 

Corn. 

Wine. 


Particular 
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fA «t|!eiittoii » due to this laft ^article) becaufe the tuyrrh 

ift eid«l>«»teid pf fmd hiiU^riati, whik Bruce 

k is not properly a u^ive of that country, nor does it come 
|^‘«peifkAiQO there^ Ba origin, he affirms, is from Amm in JilneaL 
l^e Eenplfis is perfectly in hmmeny with this aflertlon, 
tijg;p 9 )the myrrh of this cpaft as the fineft of its kind ; it fpecifies the 
n^ans of conveying it to Yemen or Sab^a ; there the firfi Qredt ‘ 
qj!^y%a|ors found it, and through their means it found its way into 
Eurt^e, under the name of Sab^n. 

One other remark of the Peripius, that the natives of Avalites are 
uncivilized, and under little reftraint, is worth noticing, becaufe 
it is in correfpottdence with all the modern accounts we have, which 
defcribe the natives as, treacherous beyond meafure, a quality, 
perhaps, not mitigated by the introduAion of Arabs among them, 
or the religion of Mahomet, but aggravated by inftrufiioo, and 
pointed by fuperftition. 

We have now four thoUfand (ladia to difpoie of, eight hundred to 
Malao, and a thoufand, or two days fail each, are allotted to Mundus, 
to Mofyllon, and Ntlo-Ptolemeon. In the difiribution of thefe 
d’Anville has a^cd wifely in confidering the diftanccs only ; and 
though 1 difier from him in the following arrangement, upon the 
ftrength of one particular, which is the mention of directing the 
dourlh' eafh from Mundus, it is not without diffidence in my own 
^ dSfitmption. 
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VIII. Exoht hundred ftadia, or eighty miles to 
more than fufficient to carry the pofition of this place to 
but the defcription given can hardly be continent' with the Ittuao 
tion of that town in a bay | the anchorage '** is marked as a road 
upon an open Ihore, with fome prote4^i(m from a promontory on 
the eaft. A protection on the call: is more applicable 'to a coaft 
that lies ead and wed, but an open road is hardly conddent with a 
bay “* like that of Zeyla j and the fecurity of the fcdlowing 
anchorage feems to claim that privilege for Mundus. The nadves 
of Malab are defcribed of a more p^ceable difpodtion than their 
neighbours, and the imports are fuch as luve been already fpecified^ 
with the addition of 

XtTuvif. * Jackets. 

leiyM *Agirtvo)iriKot ytymfcfitvot Cloaks or blanketing, manufac* 

tured at Arfinoe or Suez, with 
the knap on and dyed. 

Mix/f^^oe oXiVoi. Brafs or copper prepared to imitate 

gold. 

Iron. 

Anvct^iov It 9roXv;^u0vv ei^yv^Sv. Specie, gold, and dlver, but in no- 

great quantity. 

*** 'OfjLto,, IvtcraXo^f an open road. Stuck! la The whole curvature of the S. W. an^Ie^ 

mentions Met geo as its reprefentativc> from is called the bay of Zeyk| but Zeyl$i hftlf lies 
Bellcforcft. * in an inner bay or harbour. 

The 
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The exports arc 


0 ‘)r»g»tiu^e '** eA/ycf. 

6 •* 

i 

Kvtvvi* vMXiifortfec. 

Kifrd, 

Keiy*etftrf, 

Meatttf. 


Suftetra 


Myrrh- 

Fraftkincenfe, thus, ot oUhaQUm 
of Adel* 

Gnnamoa, caffia lignea. 

Cinnamon of inferior fijrts. * 

The gum cancamus. 

Hla, fefaroum, carried tO' Arabia, 
but fee Plin, xii. 8. who ealls it 
an aromatick from India, the 
bark red, the root large. The 
bark ufcd in dyfenteries. 

Slaves, a few. 



We have in this lift the firft mention of kaftia, caiia, or cinnamon. 
It is all of the inferior fort, fuch as the coaft of Africa always has 
produced', and produces ftill j of Httle value in any market, where 
it comes in competition with the cinnamon of Ceylon, but grateful 
to the natives, readily putehafed by thofe who cannot obtaiathef 
Oriental, and ftill faleable fbr the purpofes of adulteration. How 
old this trafiick was is not eafy to be determined, but if the {hips 
|tom Egypt did not paft the ftruts when Agatharchides wrote, riiey 
certiunly reached tMs eoaft in the time of Artemidorus, as we 

mtft lie interpreted according modity known at Alexandrk, and Uiea 
Uk {ti frfepenc^ l if it appUea to the port itfclf AiCam ^ will be the/ranihft^fi/i which 

it it to b^ rendered owf iisirm* But it comes from the porta h^ond the ftraitsy 

twf a mefcautSlie tenn^ by which the com- See Perip. p. 8. ^ 


learn 
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from Strabo, who m^^iona the Uaftard'^irffil^e 
fame as'the cafia lignea, of hard cinnamoh f Be 
Cu'gOes were tranaferred from the'frdpa 
proof that thia commerce waa in Ita Inf&ndy, 

Slavea are noticed here aa an article of commetee, aoir^m&adtoeit 
mon'^O* both the coa^ of Africa in all 'ages ; in .dMs prefettiMb^AiK^ 
ft r^uirea no ^niiit ^^ch of imagination to fnppoie thAti;}j^.*teieieil$ 
fraffick of Adel'^aa parallt^ to the modern, and' tHift the 
cttfed here would cOiifift of both Cafr^ and Abyillfdaita ictoldidig 
a^thecouifec^war of'the plunder of ^ditidualsfripjlftied the'diAsil^,. 
both for home cottfttttiptW and ^toOrtati<Mi. '' I'?. .> 
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^ IX. Thc nejct anchorage we .«u«< diteAedilO) .the 

didance of two days fail, or a thotlTand fradhii'C 
Barbora ; in which he ia juftified by the meaftnres. If I Q^le<^ the 
meafurea, it ia with regret, but there are circumftances mentioned, 
which induce me to fix Mundua at l^lieyia, *at'Wi an Siland>|]i^eadiMa8, 
called J^ondi, by de la Rochette, aa4>^tDdaqaa by the Pottuguefe, 



t) Miy&i. Thi true fooMl fs ' 

MooudiMit a{4 yiiVtber tbe «utlu>r meam to'^iirlip |r|de4 to it <*patunlj,to j|(Ml&to 
givr the Mkti«4 jfound, both in this Moon* the Arwickiorffc^metfd^. SeeFM^.piiS.' 
th» and in Pnle a tnoae h w, (Ocjioii,} or mAo* n 1^, 

tber it IS a corruption of the tents map be long, * 30'. McbJn VsTif** o~e ‘i% 

dwbted. But the ufage it ttoifintd, ' bnd Mundd, a qiart, long. 7d%lnt<,7^,|tnwever 
t^risfore reems to be defign ibtbqr tl{apiK» ertontorntbeieWita^ .WV’^utual 

cideat. Moonduft has a mote Onental farm relatlen Inn a toufidej^dilf^ii^'lf 
than Munduss and aa both Ui» idace tod ’ ' 

neither 
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of tfi« other ttiro. Another coAfideration is, that the PetU 
though It does not adually alTert that the diredion of the 
courfe to the caft commences at Mundus, yet mentions it here frr 
the firft time: this is true, if Mundus be fixed at Zeyla, and tliis 
cireumftance is the particular inducement for preferring it. The 
fafety of the anchorage here at an illattd, or under the protc^fion of 
an ifland, is marked with precifion; and if there be an ifland at Zeyla, 
the whole evidence is conliftcnt. Bruce'” mentions the ifle of 
Zeyla ; but I have found no other authority ; and if he is miftaken, 
Mundus muft be carried back to Delaqua. But upon the authorities 
alleged, Mala6 may be well fixed at Delaqua, and Mundus at 
Zeyla. 

The native traders, at this port, are deferibed as an uncivilized 
tribe '**, and the imports and exports fimilar to thofe of the preced- 
ing ports, with the addition of mdcroton, a fragrant’” gum, the more 
peculiar commodity of the place 


MOSULLON, written MOSSTLON by Pliny, m 6ST LON by Ptolemy. 

X. At the diftance of two or three days* fail, or from an hundred to 
an hundred and fifty miles, we are conduced to Mofyllon, the grand 
mart of the ancients on this coaft, the place which gave name to their 
trade and to the whole bay, in preference to Abalites, in the efUmation 
of Pliny. The diftance from* Zeyla to Barbora is ftated at eighty 
miles by Oforius"*, a cireumftance not unfavourable to the two 

*** VoL ix. p- 142. OforiuB,voL ik p. 2I9* Mi>rmo1y lib, x. 

donorci, ' p. mkes it only eighuen leagues. 

^vyia/juicf iQcetfre* 

days* 


K 


V 
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days* fail of the Periplus, which, in ordinary computatioo* e^aU 
to an hundred miles, and which will bear contradlicMt or eidkepfion 
according to the currents or the winds. 

The charader of Mofyllon *’* is omitted in the Periplus, but in 
Ptolemy it is twice fpecified as a promontory, and by his latitude 
it is carried up a whole degree more to the north than Mundus. 
This projection is doubtlefs too extenfive, but the feature is true, 
and fuits no other point on the whole coaft but Barbora, for Bar- 
bora '** is a town upon an ifland clofe to the Ihore, adjoining to a 
narrow cape of conAderable extent, which is open, low, and Tandy. 
Its want of height prevents it from aATording prote<%ion againft the 
N. £. monfoon, and this may be the reafon why the Periplus calls 
it a bad road. D'Anville has carried Mofyllon another ftep towards 
the eaft, to a river where he finds the name of Soel and which 
he fuppofes related to Mofylloa; but the Periplfis requires more 
rivers than we can difcover at prefent, and this ilream may well be 
preferved for Nilo>PtolemSon, an appellation in which undoubtedly 
a river is implied. 

But there is a ftill greater probability implied in the very name 
of Barbora, which is written Borbortl, Barbara, and Berbera by 

It » remarkable that Juba makea the Univerfal Hiftory mentions a river at Barbora 
Atlantick Ocean commence at Mofylfon ; by called Howacha^ vol. an. p. 307. which Lit** 
which w« are to ntiderftand that he confidercd dolfua fays is the river of the capital Aucu- 
the whole ocean which furrounded Africa as garecce. Marmol fuppofes Barbora to be Mo»- 
commencing at Mofyllon and terminating at fyllon, vol. iii. p. 156. 

Mount Atlas. See Pliny« lib. vl. c. 29. Stuc- This ifland is called Londi in fome 

kius in toco. See alfo Gronovlus’s map for charts f dela Rochette applies Londi to what 
P. Mela. others ftyle Delaqua. See Univ. Hift. vol. xii 

MmAovajqof V9 IfC. 8^. p. tit. ‘p. 307. 

KlfouXoi df vitrif TO o/AAwiYMv AISPON. p. II 3. ■♦••tThc Univcrial Hiftory mentioas Salim^, 

•*9 Corfali in RamufiOo vol. i. p* hSj* The und fuppofes it to be Mofyllon* 

a 


the 
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retaining ftUl the title of Barbaria, attributed to this 
v<Qoi|ft«h^tlbBlAciem$} and atf d* * Anville has obferved, that the 
^ the provinee became applied) to the capital in many European 
dries ***i>fo idee we in thU^part of the ealiy the town of Arabia 
EeliXy fa natfted from the provinccy and tlie fame place afterwards 
'called Aden from the country Adand. It is probable, therefore, 
that Barbaria became applicable to Barbara, the principal mart on the 
coaB ;* and if this be admitted, it gives great weight to the iiip- 
pofirion that Barbora and Mol^lloa are the fame. The MofylUtick 
coari and Barbarick coafi: werefynonymous. 

. Tl^e imports at Mofyllon are the fame as have been already 
fpecified, with others peculiar to the place. 

Sieeuij «f7wg«. Silver plate, or plated. 

ItUto-u, , Iron, but in leis quantity. 

Aiiitu Flint glafe. 


Exports. 


KiOurvUs e xdi 

fzii^efuv TrXJ/uy xg’tC*' 

ftOf. 


Cinnamon, of an inferior qualltT’, 
and ftf ^r£at quantUUt j for 
which reafon, veflels of a larger 
fort are wanted at this mart. 


*4* As EariSf BenyiVannes^ 4 ec. 4crftand H as cmmwt <jS asi vifferior or 

Some MSS* and the edit* mfiU read cheaper See Peri]^. p* aS. 

Xiffimt whichy according to Salmafius^ is right* ordinary Cottonss ^But ^ iramediatt addition 
See FSn* Exer. p. 54 a. He refiers it to oft mi a’XiiMUKaaftf* iniplics quantity* 

as Agnifying a gnea^ qtCfuUhy^ I un* aad requires than;eiY^ 

EX* . 'EvoSut. 
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Fragrant 
Guifii or drugs. 

Tortoife-ihdl, of fmall fize, ^anj^Sit’ 
no great quantity. C ' 

Incenfe, in lefs quaniities or in-* 
ferior to that of Mundus. 
Frankincenfe of the coaft of Adel. 
Ivory. 

Myrrh) in fmall quantities. 

The Mofyllitick trade of the ancients has been noticed already ; 
and the cinnamon mentioned in this catalogue is a fufficient proof 
of Arabian merchants conducting the commerce of the place. An 
inferior fort qf cinnamon indeed .is a native produ^ion '**) but the 
Mofy)iltick Ipecics is enumerated by Diofcorides as one of prime 
quality, and confequently not native but Oriental. The immenfe 
wealth of the Sabeans, as defcribed by Agatharchides, proves that in 
his age the monopoly between India and Europe was wholly in their 
hands ; but the other tribes ot Arabia traded to India alfo ; and the 
Greeks of Egypt by degrees found the way to Aden and Hadramaut 
in Arabia, and to Mofyllon on the coaft of Africa. Here they found 
rivals to the Sab^n market, and fupplied themfelves at a cheaper 
rate. 

Imported eHUer from the oppdite coeS A fpeclmen of Afncaxi cinntoon I hare 

of Arabia, which did always and ftiUdoes pro- . fe^oin the curioiis and fcientifick coUedtoa of 
dace tills article, or from India, the iocepfe bf Dr. Surgefs ; rt is fmall, hard, and ligneous^ 
which, Niebtilir fays, i^etter and purer than with little fragrance, 
the Amynn i but it rather refers to r» 


Xfhupttgtet ektya, 

MoK^rev ^rrov ri Mav^mav. 

AiittVPS. 0 VlfCtTOCOS 
EfJtuovet wmitic. 


After 
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ttmti of two days, or to httndr^ mile*, vtt 'kk 
en^o^ed to ^Nilo-Ptolmndon. It i« the left diftance Q>ect6ltd, *^1^ 
he ftnnUuited either at the Soel of d’Anville, or at mm, 
where there i» elfo a met : the former U preferable, becauie the 
ihi^plha mahea mention of two rivers at leaft between Nilo-j^tcdo* 
m^ott and Arotnataj and if we aflume Soel for Nilo>Ptoietndoh, 
we can 6nd two other rivers, one at Met^, and another near Monot 
Elephant, which is the Elephant River of the Perlpl^, and'fhp 
Rio de Santa Pedra of the f^rtugnefe. Strabo mentions the name 
of Nile on this part of the coaft* 

# 

> NlIiO-PTOLEMAION. 

XI. At Nilo-Ptolem£on we exhauft three thoufand eight hundred 
out of the four thoufand ^iadia allotted by the Periplus to the range 
of marts, which are called by the common name of Te-para and# 
fpeaking in a round number, it may be prefumed the author eft{« 
mates his four thoufand as terminating at this piace : this gives a 
meafure of four hundred Roooan miles, where the real diftance is 
about four hundred and fifty ; a correr{ft>ndence certainly fufficieot 
where there is^no better eftimate of meafurement than a ihip’s courfe : 
and, fenfible as I am that the particulars of d’Anville are better 
adapted to the diftances at the commencement, the conclufion of 
the courfe and the pofition of Mofyllon are more confiftent in the 
•arrangement 1 have adopted. It is, however, at heft but hypo- 
thetical, and fubmitted to the future determination of thofe^who 
may obtain a more perfect knowledge of the coaft. 

Tivafa fc forfiut difts quia fe BiutuS fce»i,w already noticed, SeePerip. 

tangui^t et coalie^uuatur, Stuckiue. But it p. 8< Slid Stuckius Coqj|. p. ap. 
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we are now arrived at i point in which there will b<(tl(et|dhi 
Jqttivobal. The promontory of Ardmata, with itt two illtlSBfdlDr 
Cipes, Elephant and Tabai, will be defcribed with a pted&oiA4;i9 
perfed correipondence with modern obfervation ; and the ctretlfc^ 
ftances are fo peculiar, that they befpeak the teftimooy of one who 
delineated them on the fpot. 


' Marts, TAPATEGE. DAPHNON MIKROS. ELEPHAS, Prom. 

Riven, ELEPHAS. DAPHNONA MEGAS, or AKANNAI. 

XII.- The places which occur are Tapatdgd the lefler Daph> 
ndn'**, and Cape Elephant; the rivers are the Elephant, and 
the greater Daphndn, called Acannai. Neither place or diftance 
are alligned to any of thefe nailqies, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnbn and Elephant to the fynonymous town and cape ; and 
thefe may be reprefented by the modern Metd and Santa Pedra. 
Tile river at Metd is defcribed by the Portuguefe as dry at certain 
feafons. When they landed here under Soarez '** in great diftrels, 


The literal tranflation of this palTage 
runs thus : ** Sailing along the coaftdtwo days 
from Mofyllon, you meet with Ntlo*Ptole« 
** maion, Tapat^g^, the lefler Daphn6n» and 
** Onpe Elephant • • . . f • , then towards the 
fouth weft, (ii? Ai?»>}4the country has (two) 
** rivers^ one called the Elephant River, and 
<< the other the gieater DaphnOn or Akan* 

nai after this the coaft inclining 

“ to thefouthf [hj vk fucceedsthe 

<< mart of Ardmata, and its promontory^ 
which is the termination* of the Barbartck 
coaft, and a projection more eafteHy than 
A^okopa.” 

The text is fo very cornipt in this part of 
the worky and tlie points of the compafs fo 
dlfcordantj that, afcef' feeing Mr. Goflelin’s 


worky I endeavoured to reconcile them by 
following bis fyftemy and carrying Cape Ar6« 
matay* which I have fixed at Gardefaoy to 
Dafihi ; but though this does reUeve in fome 
degree the expreflions AiCa and N^rovy {till 
the two |)romontorie8 of Gardefan and DaSni 
are fo ftrongly itoarked by Ardmata and^abai, 
that I returned to my own arrangement. Ta« 
bai is charaCterifed as a promontory at the 
bead of a CherfoAefey ^ and that is fuch evU* 
dence as hardly to leave a doubt upon the quef- 

tioD. 

Dlofcorides Daphnitis eft Caffiw fpecies, 
fic appellatur a Daphnuute magno vel parvo 
ubi olim forfan provenit. Stuckiusy not. p. 94* 
fed potius a Laurctisy ay. . 

** Maiinoly lib. x. p. aoo. 

they 
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th« place deferted and no water in the river; butt 
woman whom they feized dire£);ed them to open pits in the 
chuinel ; and by following her advice, their wants were relieved* 
Cc^modore Beaulieu who anchored a few leagues north .nf 
Gardefisn, received fimilar inftru^ions from the natives with the 
iatne faccels. Thefe circutnftances are mentioned to identify the 
exi{leni:e of rivers on this coall ; and I think I can difeover in the 
map, framed by Sanfon for the French edition of Marmol, that 
the learned geographer paid attention to thefe rivers of the 
Feriplus. 

.Cape Elephant is formed by a naountain confpicuous in the Por- 
tuguefe charts, under the name of Mount Felix or Fclles, from 
thg native term, Jibbcl-Feel *’*, literally Mount Elephant. The 
cape is formed by the land jutting up to the north from the direc- 
tion of me coaft, which is nearly eaft and weft; and from its 
northernmoft point the land falls off again fouth eaft ”* to Cape 
Gardefan, the Arbmata of the ancients. 

But if we have the authority of the Portuguefe for a river at 
Met6, we learn from an Englilh navigator the lame circumftance 
at Jibbel-Feel. Capt. Saris in i6ii, flood into a bay or harbour 
here, which he reprefents as having a lafe entrance for three Ihips 

*»* An intelUgent French Commander, in •»* ■£,, ri. Him, Pwip. not correa; be- 
t6i9, whofe voyage ia publifted by Meichi- eaufe, according to the authoVs own fyftem, 
acdec Thevenot, and inferud in Harria. The Ardmata is the eaftemmoa point of ' frica. 

•pita Btaolieu opened were on the ihore. .si garis calls the pUce FtMe, from the - 

•*' Jibbd-Feel, Arabick, fmm the Heb. p«rtngu<fc but as he defenbet it le- 

tween Gardafui and Demety, [ Meti, ] 

Bruce is angry at the mifnomcr of Felix, there Can be no miftake. Purchas’ 8th 
Perhaps other names in the Periplha would yoyage of the Eaft India Company. voL ii. 
admit of traouatios* if m knew the language p. 
toreferto. 

% 


a-breaft 
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a-breaft, and that both wood and water were ta plenty} lieiddi 
alfo, that fevcial forts of gums, very fweet /« burtfinjg^ wete ftill 
purchafcd by the Indian fliips from Cambay, who touched here ifer 
that purpofe in their palTage to Mocha. 

The whole detail of this coaft, from the ftruts of Bab-el-Mandeb 
to Cape Gardefan, is principally derived from the Portuguefe, who 
ravaged it under the command of Soarez, in the years 15'! 6 and 
1517, Corfali, whole account is preferved in RamuHo, ferved 
in the expedition. Soarez”* had been fent againft the Turkiflh 
force colleAed in Arabia, a fervice which he conduced with great 
ignorance and ill fuccefs The diftrefs of his fleet he endeavoured 
to relieve by plundering the coaft of Adel; Zeyla, Barbora, and 
Metd were defetted on his approach, where little was obtained. 
Zeyla is deferibed as a place well built and flourilhing ; b|p of Adel, 
the capita], little is to be found. • That the power of the kingdom 
was not injured by thefe ravages appears from the fuccefs of its 
arms againfl: Abyffinia between this time and the year 1564, which 
extended almofl; to a conqueft, with encreallng hatred againft every 
thing that bore the Chriftian name. Little is known of this country 
fince the decline of the Portuguefe, but that the government is 
Mahometan, and the governed are removed but a few degrees from 
the Cafres of the coaft below. 

At the marts which fucceed Nilo^J^tolemSon in the Periplus, no 
articles of commerce are fpecified, eSccept frankincenfe, in great 
quantity and of the beft quality, at Acannai. This is ftyled Pe~ 
ratick or foreign. But it cannot be admitted in that fenfe as to 

ThU expedition U found In Ofoiiufly di *0 

Barrofl> Faiia> and Bruce. 


the 
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text* Under thefc circumftances, indulgence » due 
-wMch have been made to prefcrve, in any degree, the 
and confiflcncy of the narrative. 

We now arrive at Cape Ardmata or Gardefan, a place of <l y . 
portance in every refpe£t ; for it is the extreme point eaflT'tli^ 
the continent of Africa ; it forms the fouthern^ point of entrance 
upon the approach to the Red Sea ; and it is the boundary of the. 
monfoon fropi caufcs that are almoll peculiar. Its latitude is'tixed 


6» o' o" N. 

o' o" 
xi® 30' o" 

13 30 O 
, ^>1 


by Ptolemy *’% ' ' 

Beaulieu. 

D’Anville. 

Bruce. 

in Lacam’s chart, and the 
general one by Lawrie and 
Whittle^, 


Beaulieu, who anchored within four leagues of Gardefan, defcribes 
it as a very high bluff point, and as perpendicular as if it were 
fcarped. The current comes round it out of the gulph with fuch 
violence that it is not to be Hemmed without a brifk wind, and 
during the fouth weft monfoon, the moment you are paft the cape 
to the north, there is a ftark calm with infufierable heat. 

This* current, we may conclude, is not conftant, and probably 
depends upon the direClion of the winds ; For Faria mentions a fhip 
that was feparated on the coaft and carried .to Zeyla by the current. • 


*59 It 18 vAy remarkable that the latitude 
of Ptolemy fhould be fo very erroneous on 

1 


this coaft, which was vifited every year by 
merchants he mull have feen at Alexandria. 

And 
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»3». 

frow Fernandes, aflcrts, that the curi'ent feta Ittto 
, the increaie of the moon, and out of it upon the 

3 W W j i e t>A l^hc current below Gardefan is noticed by the Feripl^ 

the fouth, and is there, perhaps, equally fubje^ to the 
of the monfoon. 

^^^Khere is great diverfity in waiting the name of this promontory, 
4nd of its two fubordinate capes. Bruce is very urgent io directing 
ua^to write it Gardefan, and not Gardefui **', as it appears ftpon 
many of the charts j Gar-defan, he fays, ngniHes the ftrjuts’** of 
Burial, and we have had Metd or Death before, names which 
imply the fufierings or terrors of the navigators. The Greeks, if 
their appellations may be admitted as a proof, were eitht^ hotter 
omened or lefs alarmed.* 
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• 

XTII. At Ardmata the Peripliis marks in the moft pointed manner, 
that the coaft falls in to the fouth ; and in another place fpecifies its 
foutherly or foutli wefterly direction t6 the limits of ancient dif. 
covery. But before it touches upon this, another cape is marked, 
called Tabai, which anfwers to the d’Orfui of the Portuguefe, 
about feventy-live geographical miles fouth of Qardefan. And thus 
is Aromata, with its two inferior capes, defined as precifely by the 
Pefiplus as Gardefan could be by the heft geographnts ^ fhe 
moderns. , ^ 

»6o Pawa, vol 1 . p. Purtliafc» voL i, Harris, in l^aulfeti^s cilb ft 

P* 75** Orpin. Beaulieu lay near two moriths to tKe 

VoL i p. 44 ). fouthward of Orpin or Tabat. Hams i* 

An error, perhaps, for cape, ibid. p, 7a6. Orpin approacheti to Opi^ni. 

S 2 The 
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The author cxprefsly mentions alfo that ^ ^ 

than Apokopa, and aftually the itioft ek^torn ptmi'6 , 

the anchorage, he adds, is totally ’exp6led,’’ahd fn 
dangerous, becaufe it is open to the north. The isertaih prL^kuJi|^ 
of an alteration in the weather is when the’iba' changes tolod^^ihd 
rifes turlnd frbih the bottom. Upon the fight of this,' ‘the 
^htcH are at anchor here weigh inftantly, and fly t<a 'T^blfltJbr 
Ihelter. ' ThU remark is the more valuable, as the author tfiittftlf 
mentions it rather as the efifed; of an accidental change 'of the v^nd 
than of the inonfoon. But as we have obftrved* before, that in the 
fouth weft monfoon, Beaniieu' found a dead calm to die nosth of 
Gardefan ; from the fame canle, in the feafon of nbrth mift monfoon 
the ealm will be on the fouth of Ardmata and Tabal, or d'Odftti 

With this delineation before ns of the moft prominent feature 
<m the coaft, whatever failure* may be dilcovered in fiidng the 
ftations firom the ftraits to the cape, it can by m> means dUbredit die 
originality of the*work. Diftance of time, the changes of power, 
or commerce, may have defaced the particular features we have 
deferibed, but the general appearance of truth and ltdolity is iu> 
difputsible. If kny accident (hould lead an Engliih navigator again 


»54 Qrfttl it written d'Orfui, Arfur^ d\4r- and Gardefut arc relative appellations, for 
' fiUTt ifidt^arfer,' pc^ly for Cfi|>^ AtKih b^t this I fufpedk, and think It jfM>iibIe that the 
the tw mthogfapky fccins that of Bertholct, relation may be difcoverable in the Arabick : 
who writes d^ASvt; or, perhaps^ as kefrende the lame relation holds good in another form 
doei, Daffni \ apparently the Ihme word as of orthography, which is A&n and Garde- 
< '^Xkbai, if we coniider that jthe Greek pro** fun. C^d 1 afeertain which was rijght, 1 
mindation ^P4kbai is Tavai, and that Tavai, Ji jbtdSfy conjeAntv tM 'Op6nb [or 

pavaiiand Davui, naturally approach Daffui ; Opbdni j ^ Aho, altimtlVbaf Wis'M 
W 1 configh this to fhture inquiry upon But there is no tnk of \l4tho0t a 
the fpot} and future inqoity may Ukewife *knoW|c^^ of the I^^a||e* * > ^ ^ 

determine Whether tthe two capes Daffm * * ^ > 


to 
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aeglefted co»ft“’, it is very poffible tl^t ^ 
of plac0#, br^f ^ tb<jy are, may rWogoia^d^ b^,a 
|||||pijnTn;'TiW'‘i — r mtd tb^ api^at narrative be 
m^jovof^gatioo. 4. 

luticles of commeirce obtained at Ardmata we tnay cp^|^ 
f ;AiiMi 4tl»titie i ibr Ardmata, (althojgh BaJmafius ip 

Him^r druga in general^) in this journal, at lead:, 

’ ^ildM,<»odoiir8y and fragrant produdionsof every Itind^ *Thear<^t8 
which traded here we may fuppofe anchored to the«Q^ 
the capeacemMing to the feafon, and muBhaverftqati^pdordeiiyitf^ 
thtdr cargoes in boats and rafts, as has beeft AOti^ed i^,,pi]ayi(l^s 
i ancfa p cage st The change of the monfooo -mudl^lilceMtife b%ve been 
VaSdred, at it Is noticed in the Periplds $ no psurticmlars o£ Import or 
eaptirr are however mentioned here; but at Tabm or d*Oifut, it is iaid, 
that they brought the ftme articiev of commerce as to the coaflr aboye, 
and ttiixvtd the fblkaving commodUiea in exehat^) which were 
native: > 



Cinnamon. 


Cinnamon of a fmaller ibrtv 

'Aru^y. 

Cinnamon, ordinary; 

I. 

Fragrant gums; bpt asjpletfo^ bve, 
perhaps, a 


t *** ^ ^ IWxt lent to eniss «t thf miroth 'irlwb mmla c^ttiftMo to hive the 
•f the Red See, ia 179$ to 4 1799V when ^ifiMtiee of ^ iwv^atloa then lihy vUch 
.the Fjendi in SnW vreie lefpeAed of u cm be coUeAed doeumentf whidi 

i^tiontoefc^bMlimfoaeintettiient ha^ been peUihed. ^ 

Eagli^ oflker iwy have made obfcnratioM ^ ^ 


MttyXOf 
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lAutYKcty MoTto. Cinnamon of inferior 

Ai^ctuo;, Frankinceufe. 


At Ardmata terminates the modern kingdom of Adel,* and'tlMi 
Barbaria of the Periplus ; and here the coail of Ajan or Azaaia com-* 
mences ; in which our author is more corre^ than Ptolemy, who 
extends the limits of Barbaria farther to the ibuth. Azam '** or 
Ajam iignifies ‘water, according to Bruce; and in thi^ feofe is 
applied to the weftern coaft of the Red Sea, in oppotition to the 
Arabian fide where water is not to be had. If Ajan has any 
reference to this, it feems very ill applied to the coafi; before us ; 
for between Ar6mata and Apokopa is a mod defolate Ihore, wfiere 
hardly the natne of a habitable place occurs in the modern charts, 
and where the Periplus, from Op&ne, is a total blank. At Apo- 
kopa, the Cape Baxos [or Shoal Cape,] of the Portuguefc, com- 
mences the coad of Zanguebar, fo called from the iiland of that 
name, the trace of which is preferved in the Zengifa of Pto- 
lemy. 

The following table is npw * fubmitted to the. reader, withajud 
confidence in its general correfpondence, but not without requeding 
a candid allowance for poffible error in fome few particulars : 

A ktitgd»i» calkd Aden id plac^ here fu9 ; but the natives, ht Taya, are called Ha- 
by the maps^ but the authors of the Univerfal diens, i*. e Ajans, whence the cormption Into 
Hiftory deoy esafteuce, mi fo doc^ Ludol- Adcans and Adea. 




. Coad 
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jCpaft of Azania from Cape Arumata to Rhapta [and Praflum.] 


[N. B. D before the name of a place marks D'Anvflle. * Points fuppofed to^be afceitfUMcL i J)oul^tful.] 


Stadia of the 
Peripfts. 


Arrian* 


Allowed 

900 


400 


I. Ar6mnta 
11. Tahai - 

in. • 

Four huaSred (t^ja from 
Tabat round the Cherjfo* 
nefci hence ihfi cofift jien^s 
ftill more to the fouth* the 
current alfo feta to the 
fouth. 

IV. 


• Piolmy* 

Aromata ^ - 
Panopios Vicus 
Panon*^*, 
Op6ne 


Lat* North, 


6 ® 

5 ^* 


ZcDffifa 


Pba&ngisMops. *^^3® 30' 

A ^ . -ft 


3000 


V, Ap6kopa the lefs Ap6kopa 

VI. Apokopathe greater C ffoti Cornu V‘ 2* 
Six days* fail, a river no- f J Southern Hotn 

ticed,but none occurs in T j Cape, 

the maps. J v 

VIL I.iltiecoaft - Little coaft - 1® 
VIII. Great coaft - Great coaft 2* 
3000 Six days* ftiil 


0 

12* 


30 


4" 45' O' 


3 ' 30. 


NtMt rntdlmlhidu. 

'!?. •'Oirdefiiii ’■ II* 4c' o" 
f>, • d'Otfti 10* 30' 0“ 
Dajlii). 

D. C'DilgadoH 

Bandfl Cau. > o* 4j' o' 

BiyofGdec j ‘ 


Related to Zenzibir? 


Morro Cabir ? 
ZorzelU ? 


8* 0' 0" 


1 


C. P^xas 4'* 35' o' 
Shoal Cape. 


Di * Magadafto 20 0' o'N. 


7300 

167 Between Arhmata and Tabai it is called the Bay of BeNia or 
Be) la. 

- 1«8 It has been foggiAed to me that Panoproi might ailudi to 
n(i?» nfUourtft but tlitre is only mere conj^Clure to guide oor 
inquirits. 1 Itave fuppofed, upon no better ground, tliatOrfui 
mtgiit be concealed in Opios j but Ptolemy writei Panun K6me* 
Tlic village of Vanbn, or tl^e village of P.ins and Satyrs ^ A name, 
pern)p», given from the rude appearance of the natives It 1 $ 
lemarkable that the Peripids Ihould mention men of gigantick 
Aittuieon this coail; and that Beaulieu, ecitatnly without any 
kntwledgc of the Peripldi, Ihould not.ee the fame appc?rance. 
Set hib Voyage in Harris and Meklnz. Thevcnoi, he pafltd the 
flcimy feafen near this very fpot. Miyipi h a-ttfxartf ircfl tdom 
Tc'v avdjWTU aaToAbff’.v* Perip. p. zo. This circum- 
ftai ce indcid is at Rhapta. 


1*9 Ptol<my*e Arania commences at Zengifa. Scehb, i c. 17. 
Zengifa and Phaiang.s have both the (ame latitude, .'ind m ty he 
idcnuhed w^ih Morro Cohir, If that three ivirr^ Th term 
Zengifa IscurioUB, as 1 dated tbthd coaft of tlie Zh>gui»or ^'alieb, 
fo tariy av lUoltmy. ‘ ' 

170 Phalangis is defcribcd as 1 foiked mountain with thtce 
heads Ptohlib.!. c« 17. This gives it ^ clnniUi which will 
enable any future m\igator to fix it mra ccita nt) 

» 7 » It 15 remail'S'blc that Pu)le|ny, lb. 1 c. 17, wheu ledt- 
tiiU this coift, makes nomcntionoi thi bouiLin 

Horn. 

» 7 » Two dr^rccj ^liirty AconJb is certiin./ an ciior, as ilr 
account is earned to thf foutn 
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Stadia of the 
Pcnpl^is. 


Allowed 

7300 

IX. 


Arrian. 


500 X. Seiipioiii one day's (ail 
500 XZ. Nikooioneday's fail 

XII. Several rivers and roads 
3300 each a day’s fail, in all feven, 
ending at the 

XIII. ryralaan iilands and I 

the new cand. *) 

XIV. Extenediom- Menou* i 
aooo th^flas, two £oar(es of > 

twenty-four hours each * J 


1000 XV. Rhapta, two day’s fail 

14,800 (tadia r; 1480 miles, divided by 
75, the number of Roman miles in 
a degree, give 19 degrees, 55 miles. 
The real diflaiice from Gardefan 
to Quiloa is fomewhal snoic than 
20 degrees. 


Ptokmy. Li^, J^ortL Modm Kma and Latitudet. 


Eflina*” - o' o' o" Baw? • i' o'"o"N. 
Under the line* 

Scrapion - 3® 0' o"S,bt* 

To Nike - 4® 45 0" S. 

Niki. 

*Coaft of Zanzibar 
and Melinda. 


f Rhapton River 7® o' 
Rhapton metro- 
polis of Bar- 


o"S. 


barb 7’ o' o"S 

Rhapton, prom* 8® 20' 12" S. ^ 


Menouthias 
Prtfum •»* 
Head of the 
Nile 


«• 30' 
15* 30' 

30' 


Mombasa? * • 3® Jo' 

Pemba ? D.4*> 45' 

Zanzibar? D.d® 3/ 

♦ Monfia D.7®3a' 

Pat3 8fo Art- 1 qn 
MuLamo ]0-»*S9 
Mwnda of 

I® 3S 

8® 50' 


o'S. 
o'S. 
o S. 
o' 


I 


« Barros 
(^iloa and Cape 
llelgado, , lat. 
to® Voffitisand 
t the author. 
IMagafatr ? 
Mofambxque? 


o' S. 

0' S. 
o"S. 
o\S. 

o'S. 


o' S. 
o''S. 


15® 0' o"S. 


17] There js an Afun which Stuekipi from Bellcforeft fuppofes 
p he Eflinai hue it is only one more corruption by writinz Afun 
or Afun, which i» the feme M AfTuI or d*Affui. This may be 
>rovi<i by conlultmg BsrboAi 10 Ramus 1 voh i« p. t90. and the 
Vfodem Univerfal HiUory, vo). xH. p. 307. Bellcloreft ii of little 
kutboruy. He wrote a &fmo^aphy in 3 voli. iloi about 1560. 


vnrfikfthg rnlbm Ptol. iib. U c. 9* 

t 7 r PrafuBi, from Prafos, zreen. >Iarcian. Hersc. apud Hud- 
fon, p. xa« 


N. B' Atfagc 126, iiefeX47, the eiai^ of ArSmatOt kfuttd to Mr. OoffeRn, hnotfilmA^ and! fate Ait offer* 
tunitjf of reealRni the iafutati^f at the cerrefRon was too tati for the frefi. 
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Obfervatlons on the foregoing Table* 

t • . 

Is it were at any time allowable to build on the meafurea of an 
W^^t journal, it might be prefumed that the prefent inllance 
affi>rd8 grounds for it, judifiable in an uncommdu IJlie 

latitude of Gardefan, according to d’Anville, is*’* 1 1" 45' o" N, and 
that of Quiloa 8® 30' o" S. making 20* 15', where the Peripl6a 
gives i'9® 45', an approximation never to be expe^ed In eftimatea 
of this fort, and liable to fufpicion merely on account of its ibx* 
relpond^ce. But let it not be imagined that Quiloa or Cape 
Ikiigdido arh'a$n]th|td for Rhaptum from (he diftances of the journal, 
becaufe* if they cannot be fupported by ciicumftances, they may 
juftly be abandonedt 

Whatever may be die corruption of the text in £itenediomme» 
nOuthefias all the commentators, with common fenfe in their 
favour, are agreed, that the latter part of this llrange plurifyllable 
points out the ifland Menuthias ; and the fufirages greatly prevail in 
favour of making this ifiand thoZanguebar of the moderns. Now 
there are three iflands ailnoft in a line, Pemba, Zanguebar, and 
Monfia, placed between latitude 5" 30' o" and 9" o' o". All thele 
iilands lie (as the author ailerts of his Menuthias,) about three 
hundred ftadia or thirty miles from the coaft, and th«re is no other 
ifland in the whole range from Gardefan to Qj^ba, wljic|i anfwers 
to this delcription, but thefe three. One of them, therefore, doubt- < 
lefs is MenCithias j and as Zanguebar is the centre, the moft confpicu- 

10" o' o" alii. ”• See infra and Appendix No. iii. 

T •. 0U8, 


'?« j*oo'o'’alii. 
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ous, and the one which gave name to the coaft in ail it ia, 

with great juflice that we fhould give this the preference* Two- 
additional circumftances confirm this } the Pyralaaa iflands are two 
thoufand fiadia previous, and Rhaptum one thoufand lladia fuh^ 
fcquent. Neitlicr of thefe diftances are inconfiRent **% if we aflume' 
Momba9a for the Pyralaan ifles, Zanguebar for Menfithias, and 
Quiloa for. Rhaptum : and that we may afHgn the Pyralfian illanda 
juftly to Momba 9 a there is great reafon to believe } becaufe they 
are evidently clofe to the continent, and not at thirty miles^diftanee' 
like the other three ; and becaufe notice is taken of a new cut ot 
catfhl, which intimates the continent in its vicinity, and cannot 
apply to an ifland which lies in the open fea. Add to this, that 
Momba9a is on an ifland in a bay, feparated by a very narrow 
channel from the main, and we have then a circumRan^e parallel 
to the new canal of the journal, a work which ^^ht as well have 
been executed for protedioh or convenience by the Atabs who 

Ptolemy’s Zengifa h the 6rft Inftancf of iomundliig itf ^ 1 . i p. 6o. May not 
the name. Zingi, or the coail of Zingi, Is have been doi^e away by ar cut of this fort, 
found in all the Oriental writers^ and Zinxibav Cant calls it au iiland made by a river which 
in Marco Polo. Zinguis are blacks or Cafres, feUi into the fea by two mouths, voL i. p. 41 . 
according to the Univerfal Hiftory, vol« xii* Sec the ifland delineated in a Portuguefe map, 
and Zangue«bar the Cafre coaft. Mekhis. Therenot, vol. I. part 2. It is joined 

They would fuit better with Monfia td, the eontinent at low-water by a caufcy. 
than Zanguebar ; but the reafon for preferring Marmpl, lib. x, p, 150. Fr. Ed. and the 
the latter is ftated here, and will be confldered Univieffai Hiftory wiites, The city was onee 
more at large prefenUy. B. Duartf de ** a peoftifub, but hath iince bean made.au 
Lemos, in 1510, landed at Zanguebar and ** iiland by cutting a cabal through the 
drove the natives to the nwintainii a proof that ** ifthmus.” Vol* xii. pu )4i'. This circum- 
it is notalow ifland as Menflthiaa is deferibed fiance might with equal propriety, and on equal 
by the Periplfts. Faria, i. p. 156* grounds,i have taken phee in the age of the 

Caftaneda fpeaks of Mombaqa as an Periplfts, for the fiecurity of the audenti Ara- 
jiland derd ky tht Jitm hnd^ p. 22. Oforius bian fetUers as of the modemt 
fays, it is on a high rock with the fea dmoft 


fettled 
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•fettkd in tliofe as by thoie whom the Portuguefe 

foiind th«re, three centuries ago ***. 

• It now remuns to be obfertred, that the preceding table manifeftly 
proves the correfpondencc between Ptolemy and the Periplus. Tlie 
names of the places difier little, and both accounts terminate at 
Rhapta ; for the Prafum of Ptolemy is not ranged under his detail 
of this coail, but is introduced in another chapter incidentally, 
bounding over feven *“ degrees at one ftep, without the interven- 
tion of a iinglc circumftance or place. This Prafum he has by his 
own confeflion fixed from conjecture only”*; and this, with his 
Menhthks, clearly diftinCt from the Men&thias of the' Periplds, 
will be confidered in its proper place. I muft now add, for the 
credit of the Periplds, that it carries that appearance of conftfiency 
with it, which would naturally attend it, if compofed by a voyager 
from his journal, while the catalogue of Ptolemy is by no means in 
Jhannony with his conomentary 

J^ 

A Z A N I A, Caaft ckf A j a h. 

The Periplils is entitled to no Imall Biare of praife fm: the accuracy 
with which it defines the limits of the territories on the coall fiom the 
ftraits of Bab>el-Mandeb to Rhapta ; and this is the more remarkable 
aS the demarkation of Ptolemy is not confiftcaf with the' natural 

*** Mbmba^a was taketi by Almeydt. c. ly. viHert Cp6ni h Ht dityV ftS frtmt Pa* 
Hbpaton Frutn. to* tz', Piaflimi itoproa or Pandoe while the hthlode diflerK but 
f 5 ^ fifteen minutes; at p. i it* Mareiantbis copyift» 

See lib. i. c. ^ was fo fenfible of this, dhat he* has not vai* 

Comparel3>« p. ii2»c. y* with Itb* i. tuttd to give tlu^fiadiaem this jcoaft. Seeiiifhis 

T 2 ** divifioas 
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divifions of the country. *The Av«Utickgulphtei^iM!dlig'-4^]K4oiinC* 
Elephant, he ftyles the coaft of the Troglodytw, bvt ihe Penpl6$ 
retrains this appellation to the country that forma the maigia 
Red Sea, and terminates at the (Inuts ; and from the ftraits to Cape 
Gardefnn, the author calls it Barbaria'% correfponding naturally 
with the limits of the modern Adel. At Gardefan, the kingdom of 
Aden commences, the coaft of which is. ftyled Ajan, in perfedlt 
harmony with the Azania af the Periplus. But Ptolemy, who com* 
mcnccs his Barbaria at Mount Elephant, carries the fame appellation 
down tQ Rhapta, which he calls the metropolis, and cottfequendy 
removes the commencement of Az4nia beyond the boundary which 
is in reality its termination. The Periplfts, it b true, extends 
this title beyond the limits of the modem Ajimj for the coaft 
of 'Zanguebar commences with Cape Baxoa, or at ftutheft with 
Melinda, while the Periplus carries on Ai^uSa fevend degrees far- 
ther to Rhapta ; by which it appears that the author was not in- 
formed of any change in the name to the utmoft extent of hb 
knowledge. 

There are, however, divifions of the coaft and boundaries fixed, 
which appear correfpondent to thofe which the Portuguefe found upon 
their arrival. Thcfe are preferved in a manufeript map of Bertho- 
let’s inferted in RelTcnde, and ftrongly confirm the opinion that the 
author of the Peripids deferibes rather what he fitw himfelf than 
what he colie£ted from others. 

»■ ' a** 

{ 

Barbaria ia tbe conilant term of Al- the Untfcrfal Hiftoiy* ' ' ^ 

Edriffi and the Oriental writers. Barbara *** Bertholet datea one of thcfe maps (for 
is ildl a tuwn on this coall, and to all appear* there are feveral hy him) 16359 andvrites^ 
diQce the Mofyllon oi the ancients. Petrus Bertholet primum Cofiaographicum 

* ^ Am imaginary kingdoxDi according to Indiaoonim imperiuia fachbat* 

< 

4 

0 


The . 
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* < 7%^ Bertholet comprehends the tn£fc from the bay 

focceeding Cape d^ASlii to Cape Baxos, anfwering ne^ljr to the 
'^Opdnd at^ Apdkopa oi the PeriplOia. 


Cape de Gardafui 
^eeada de Belha 
. Cape d’Afiui 


Oardefan - Ardmatat 
Beyla bay. 

Arfur, Carfur TabaL 


Odelerto: 

fomthe MS. 
perhaps for . 

jDeieitO} the 

Dtiert 

Coaft. 


fEneeada da Galee - Bandel Caua ? > Qpdlid* 

* % (•» * 
Bandel d Agoa - Delgado. '4 

Enganos de Surdoa. 

Conhji. 

Oa Bodies. 

iPunta dos Baxos » Shoal Cape - Apdhopa. Not! Cornu. 


The fecond diviHon takes the general name of Magadoxo from the 
{Xincipal town, and aufwers to the Little and Great Coaft of the 
Peripltls. 


'Os fiakros 
Bandel Velho 


Magadoxo-< 


Magadoxo 

Mariqua 


[Brava 


^ Little Coaft. 

^ Great Coaft. 

Effina of Ptolemy. 

The 
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The third diviiion » hy iilands ' and rivera all the way, cor* 
refponding e.xad:l7 with the number -of ieven rivers, as Rated 
by the Periplhs. ’ ' 


(dandsand 

Rivers 

Pattd 


Boubo, Rio 1 rCoaft of Zanguebar 

Jugo,Rio2. - i and Melinda 
Camat 

Turaao, Ilha. 

Sangara, Ilha. 

Tema, Ilha. 

Guafta. 

Mane, Rio 3. 
fQuianu, Rio 4. 
j Punta da Bagona, Rio 5. 

£mpa9a. 
tPattS, Rio 6. 

Mandaro, Rio 7. 

Lamo. 

Jaque. 



Serapion ? 
Nicon ? > 


Zanguebar is a native appellation given to the coaft from the ifland 
of the lame name. It is nodced as early as the* two Arabian voyagers 
^ and Marco Pblo"^. M. Polo calls the coaft the i(Ie of Zamzibar, and 
gives it adrcumference of two thoufand miles, evidently applying it 

i ^ 

It it frultlefs to allot Serapion or Nicon Arabians, p«Ui 0 t#ieby ftenaudot, have been 
to. ally particular namf ; but the coirffpond- f^lly clear^ upd ’Ehcos^inal has been fotmd 
ende of feven rivers in the ancient and modern in the Roiyal at Pari^ the exifieqee of 
account is highly remarkable* which had been confidently denied by Martin 

*90 The doubts which were entertained con« Folkes, and otb^r very learned men* 
coping the authenticity of the voyage of thefe 

*** to 
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;to the then .uc^diicoi^d country of Lower Ip the two 

Arahiaos and oth^<^ien$d writers we read the ia^e name given to 
ehfs trad, with tihe title of Zingis or Zingues applied gentrafly t0 all 
the inhabitants of the eaftem coaft of Africa^ 

The firll trace of this word is found in rite S frngtft brPtolemy'’', 
which he places at Mount Phalailgis on the coaft of dya", anfwer> 
ing, as far as I can difcover, to the Morro Cobir of the Portuguelh. 
It is |k>ffible that the commencement of Zanguebar and of the 
Zingis was placed here by the natives in that early age^ or that the 
Influence of the title extended ib far. Of this^ indeed*^ are no- 
traces in the Periplhs. 1 fufped Menuthefias, the tlami ^ed In th^ 
work, to be equivalent in its Application to the enteriflcfa dP the 
modern tide of Zanguebar, from the ifland lo the wfi£L 

O P A tt i. 

XIV. ArfER thefe general illuftrations we are now to proceed' 
fo the parricular places on the coaft } and the firft pf thefe is Opdne, 
which is honoured with tlte title of a mart both in Ptolemy and 
the Periplds. The dillance alBgned from Tabai of four hundred 
ftadia, or forty miles, mahes it correfpond fufBciently with Ban-del-> 
CauS) which is a bay, or, as its s^e implies, a port Opin is a 

Zengi (with the g liatd} h the I^erfiaa Paris. Hefbelot. 
eemi for CafiFreess andUie 4>ftiiidiln between '■* 'E(iir^> CMlradiitnfiiDa to Offutgi, 
them and Hhabadi, Abyffiniana. India but*«;(Mt are fometimes IjUbTro^MK, 

Litelata» Vatentiiiy ps 36 j. ^iafenih, Co- Bandel » a tonuption of the Ferfian 

ISiri« Cafii«8» are lu moft Oriental wrftera Bendery or Bunder. A very unde|ijped term 
dNtSiigui(lied> in tho Ushd and edn- for a port^ harbeAr»'* yoUTi 0^ )M£ng place# 

fidered as 2 kigttief oppofod^o Abyfinians and The bay, or rather the Mlhnig in of the hnd 
Arabs. There is* a hiSloi^ of the Zingi by fouth of DafFui, is caDed Gaiee In Refl*ende 
Novairi an Arab# in the Royal Libnry at and Bcrtholet. 


naitit 
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f^vot wlu?h occura in tha 


buf 

whether there be 

^Unfon not uftsu^tl^^te^* i W ii w^ tr 

alEgned a place «<^gl 7 fqci^^OE^Ba 

mention of a cum^^ letting round Tabai^ or C^e d*Ouuii> 

this coaiip is in «U>^{>r4d>8b^ih7 confiftent <,wh:h the 

vt^agers in i^{ but wheth^c this Qorrent ia cnnftant or cj^ng^s 

with .the monfoon, muft boademroiined tbore^ii«tin,'<^'i(itithis 

coaft in di^nt fea(f^,qf.,t|it^^ 7 eara Stuckii^ 

cordu^«« 9 ^.f^jkforeft) Op6nd is Carfur, of w^cji he in^pou^y 

confefles ||l'.igiic»ance } hut Carfur is only ond o^ the\c^ltlii^ens 

for Cat>ed’C)rfui, which is written Arfur, Ariar, ||a 4, At^H* 

that cape is evidently Tabai, thete can be little doubt in 

the next port, C!«ns, foe'tbe leuepofition of C^>ddd.‘ ' • • 

The imports here are the 4t<ne as thol^ ^perified 'tt die an- 
chorages piijiceding. ,, j. 


The Snpom ^ 

. a <?.. 

Kctrnch ,Gni»mc»ii mU^ve. 

"I > . ™ 

"Atgtffuh > ''i|^$ratdgti|s» aatiye» 

Msrd. ^t$&^UI^n of infe^r qtariity« 

AvXotd, tqiiS’s'sws ^ hs ' ** dla^ bS'k fo pe^ r li^ , and prin- 
’'J^tymrrw /tcaX^sr. ^ ..i ^lll ^ptflanaioarketa 

Xl^J»9 frXi/m ^ 

rtf «xxw« and oTa'I^^lblt ;®' ' 


The 
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• The leafon for failing from Egypt to all thefe ports beyond the 
ftraits'**, is in Efnphi, or July, and there are many articles of 
'commerce regularly imported here from the marts of Ariakd £Ma-* 
labar ***,] and Baryg^za [Cambay, or Guzerat]; fuch as, 


Btlrv^ev 

’’EXatev ETireifUVOVt 
’O6ovtev i^Tt fAOvu^^ v orayfJtxTo- 
’y%vn. 

ntfi^uftetTU, 

MeA< TO KuXufMVCv to XtySfiejov 

<rdKxot(‘> 


Corn. 

Rice. 

Butter, ghee. 

Oil of Sefamum. 

Cottons, coarfe and fide. 

Salhes. 

Honey from the cane called fugar. 


Many veflels are employed in this commerce exprefsly for the 
importation of thefe articles, and othen which have a farther 
deftination, difpofe of part of their cargoes on this coaft, and take 
in fuch commodities as they find here in return. 

This paflage I have rendered literally, as containing one of the 
moll: peculiar circumltances in the ancient commerce of this coaft. 


See PenpKis, pp, 5* 8, an article of trade from all the weftern coaft 

compare. of Indiay to the Mekran, to the Gulph of 

* 9 s ufusdtyy cuftomarHy. Perfia, and the coaft of Africa. In India ft 

Malabar is properly the coaft lower ^orms a part of every facrifice, and almoft of 
down towards Cape Comorin j but the whole ^^cry meal 5 it is iii as much requeft as oil 

weftern coaft takes this name generally. Ari- among the Greeks. Some traveller has re* 

ake is confined to the part between Guzerat marked that the tafte for greafe is univerfal, 
and Bombay. from the whale blubber of the Greenlanders to 

Ghee or butter in a half liquid ftate is the butter of the Indians. 

U 


It 
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It nunifeftly alludes to an intcrcourfe, totally diftind from ther 
navigation of the Egyptian Greeks, carried on by the native 
merchants of Guzerat and Malabar, with the inhabitants of the 
coaft of Africa, whom we (hall prefently find to be Arabs ; it fpeaks 
of this intcrcourfe as eftabliihed '**, and that feemingly previous 
to the appearance of the Greeks in the country ; and when it is 
immediately fubjoined, that there is no potentate who has an ex> 
tenfive influence, but that each mart has its own peculiar fovc* 
reign '*% it prefents a pidure both of the trade and country identi- 
cally the (aihe as the Portuguefe found them after an interval of 
fifteen centuries* 

I cannot contemplate this portrait without indulging my imagina- 
tion, in fuppofing that the Eaft. India trade exifted in this form, 
as long before the interference of the Greeks, as it continued after 
the deftrudion of the Roman power in Egypt ; and that the nature 
of the monfoons was perfedly known to the inhabitants of the 
two oppofite coafts, as many centuries before it was difeovered for 
the Greeks by Hippalus, as it continued afterwards till the arrival 
of Gama at Melinda. 

APOKOPA the Left, AP6K0PA the Greater. 

XV. From Op6ne the Peripliis conduds us along, the coaft of 
Azania, tending ftill more to the fouth weft, to Ap6kopa the Lefs 
and the Greater. The diftance is fixed by a courfe of fix days, 

XwriOvf. ought to be fneh^ if thefe tribes had been 

Ivgaimotf liioif. A1 Bdrifli mentions the upon the coaft for fix or feven hundred years 
Arabs on this coaft as fpcaking a different before he wrote^ as it evidently appears from 
language from that of Arabia, and unknown the Periplfts that they were, 
to the Arabs of his jige, p. 24 The fa 6 t 
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•equal, etUimation, to three choufand ftadU, or three hundred 
miles, without notice of an anchorage or a mart; without 
'mention of any article of commerce as delivered or received; even 
in this a refismblance b prcferved with the modern appearance of 
the coaft, for our maps arc as barren as the journal, and it is pro* 
bable that the want of water on the Ihore, mentioned by BeattUeu 
and other voyagers, has condemned this trad to (lerility and dtdbla- 
tion in all ages. 

Ptolemy mentions Zengifa next to Opdne, and places it in the 
fame latitude with a Mount Phalangis, to which he affigns a three 
forked head. This charader is indelible ; and the obiervation of 
any voyager who may vifu this coaft will corred ray error, if 1 am 
miftaken in allotting Zengila to Bandel d’Agoa, and Phalangis to 
Morro Cobir. I find no other mountain on the coaft of Ajan ; 
and the correfpondcnce of Apokppa the Left with the Apdkopa of 
Ptolemy, as well as Apdkopa the Greater, with his Southern Horn, 
gives fuch an appearance of confiftency to both authors, that it 
confirms me in the arrangement 1 aflume. 

Anfwering to Ap6kopa the Left we find a Zorzella in the maps, 
though we have nothing either in our ancient or modern accounts to 
determine the relation ; but the Southern Horn is manifeftly a cape : 
it is noticed as fuch by Ptolemy j and the obfeurity or corruption 
of the Pcriplus, which intimates an inclination to the fouth weft ”* 
at Apdkopa, (however dubioully applied to the cape or river,) ftill 
proves a connexion between this place and the Southern Horn. Both 
allb commence the following ftep with the Great and Little 

»<* Stttckius, p. 30. expreflcB the fame A»C« in the Periplfts pobu out the Noth x/jatj 
cpiniofi9 and concludes that the mention of of Ptolen^. 

u 2 *• Coaft; 
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Goad; ; and conlequentljr, as iu as we have proceetded^ both are con*> 
fiftent with our modern accounts and with each cMher. 

In fixing this Southern Horn at Gape Baxas, ear the Shoal Cape 
of the Portuguefe, I am not only direded by d*Anville *•*, but 
confirmed by the detail of the coaft. And that the Periplus means 
Apfikopa for a promontory is clear from a previous pallage, where, 
when it is Rated that Cape Ardmata is the moR eaftern point of all 
Africa, it is peculiarly marked as more to the eaft than Ap6kopa ; 
a certain proof that Ap6kopa itfelf is allb a promontory ; and if lb, 
there is nothing within diftance north cir fouth, wjhich can anfwer 
to it, but the Southern Horn of Ptolemy, and the Cape Baxas of 
the modems. The mention of a river*”* here by the author is 
the only circumftance for wluch we find no equivalent’ in the 
modem accounts. 

It is worthy of remark, that the termination of ancient kftowledge 
on the weftern coaft of Africa was a horn as well as on the eaftern ; 
the weftern horn*** is a limit to the voyage of Hanno, and the 
geography of P. Mela, as this Southern Horn formed the boundary 
of the eaftern coaft in the age of Strabo***. But difeovery had 

Gcog. Anc. vol. iiL p. 62. fome fort with thofe of the PeriplCks* which 

The pailage itfclf ib apparently incorfcA prove, that if in the time of Agaiharchides the 
to a degree. v^Qelfi from Egypt went only to Ptolemiiis 

This is foin^timcs alfo called the Thdr6n, thc^ palfedthe ftraits in the time of 
Southern Horn, but by Mela, Hefperi C6rnu. ArtemMorus. 

TeAit/TMioa 'rni ira^ei^eLi rmvTaK '^AMifTldiNflXsftamttherNQc ^Nilo Ptolem6dll« 

Strab. Ub. xvi. p. 774. « Tlie Duphpiia =s Daphnona. 

Southern Horn Is the laft promontory on this Libau^trophus prom* = Akannai f 

^ coaft.’’ Bat it IS not quite certain that the Acdmatdtdiori =: Arotqata i 

Southern Horn of Strabo is the fame as Ptok- The mention of feverd riveis alfo with Mount 
my’s, as he mentions it in one place as next but Elephant^ dec. Ac. proves the exiftence of a 
one to Mount Elephant, and in that caie it trade here and a knowledge of the coaft, but 
would be Ar6mata 5 he has the names of fevcral it is not diftin A. 
places from Airtemidorus, correfpondent in 


advanced 
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Advanced to before the writing of the Peripl^, end to 

PrafuiB in the tine ei Ptolemy. By comparing this progrefs of 
knowledge, it feems as well afceitained thiU the authcw of the Peri» 
plus is prior to Ptolemy, as that he is pofteritMr to Strabo* 


AtriAAOS MIKPQS, AHTAAOt METAI. the LITTLE COAST, the GREAT COAST. 

XVI. Ws come now to the two laft divifions of this navigation* 
The firft diftic^ifoed by a ccsirfe of fix days, and the lattar by one oi 
fisven. Six days are attributed to a tradl called the Little Goall and 
the Qreat, on which not a name occurs, neither is there aa aiMtonige 
noticed, or the leaft trace of commerce to be found. We are not 
without means, however, to arrange tbefe courfes, as during the taft 
divifion of feven days a river is fpecified at each anchorage, and we 
can difeover precifely the part of the coafi: where thefe Breams begin 
to make thrir appearance. The intermediate fpace, therefore, 
between Cape Baxas and this point muft be attributed to the Little 
and the Great Coaft ; and the termination of it may be fixed at the 
modem Brava', which correfponds fufiiciently with the Effina of 
Ptolemy. Efiina he places under the line, and Brava is only one 
degree to the north c£ it; and though little is to be built upon his 
latitudes, it is remarkable, that his error is greatefi; at the commence' 
mem of the coaft, and diminifties in its progrefs to the fouth. At 
Gardefan it is near fix degrees, at Cape Baxas it is little more than 
two, and at Brava it may, by proportion, be reduced to one. 

But there is another method of reducing our conje^res to cer- 
tainty ; which is, by taking a proportion of fix to feven ; in which 
cafe, if we fix the termination of the fix days’ fail at BraVa, the 
conclufion of the remaining feveu coincides precifelywith Momba9a, 

the 
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^he correfpondence of which will be eftablUhed by a variety of 
4eduf);ion8, fo as hardly to leave a doubt i^>oa the arrangement; 

Within the fpace which is allotted to this Little and Oreat Coall, 
amounting nearly to five degrees of latitude, we find only one place 
noticed on our modern charts, which is Magadaflio **'. I dare not 
fiiy that this has any relation to the Megas ***’ of the Greeks^ btK I 
recommend it to the enquiries of the Orientalifis ; for Ma and Maha 
fignify great in the Shanlkreet and Malay, and in this fenfe moft 
probably enter into the compofition of Madi^fcar in the neigbour- 
•hood. Of Magadaflio”^ farther mention will be made hereafter ; but 
-except in the exiftence of this place, our modem^harts are as barren 
as the Periplus ; even in the abfence of information there is a 
^efemblance and ccnrerpondeace ; and as the following divifion is 
^harafkerized by feven rivers, which are actually found upon the 
-coaft at prefent, there cannot be an error of any great confequence 
in afiuming Effina for Brava and terminating the Great Coaft of 
the Periplus at the fame place. 

SERAPION, NIKON, the SEVEN ANCHORAGES at SEVEN RIVERS. 

XVIT. The divifion we are now to enter upon requires more 
confideration, as we are approaching to the limits of the journal ; 

This name is written Macdofeho and where Arifton built a temple to Neptune^ as 
Mocadeflbu by the .Arabick authors^ Maga- the boundary of his difeovery, when he was 
.doxo and Mog^oxo in the charts* fent dbwn this coaft by Ptolemy, but 1 find 

METAS. I do not fuppofe that no authority fer this afiertion. According to 
the Greeks tranflatedt but that they caught at Diodokus, (vol. u p* 209. ed. Wef.) Arifton 
a rcfemblance of found $ but it is very pollibic does not feem to have gone beyond the Bay 
that Magadafho is of a much later date. of Zeyla or Gardefan, and even that is con- 

The river at Magadafho is ftylcd Nil-de* jefture. If he had reached Eilina, Strabo 
^ocadefibn by the Arabs. Lobo. Second would have proceedod as far, but he ftops at 
Difiintation, ed. Le Grande. the Southern Horn. Sec lib. xvi. p. 77^, 

Stuckius mentions Effina as the place Salmas. PHn. cx. p. 1183. Stuckius, p. 30. 

and 
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and’moreeipeciaUjras lam obliged to dillent from d’AnvilJe^ which I 
always do with diffidence, and which I never do without compuliion, 
or ‘from the imperious neceffity of the circumftances dcfcribed. Thefc 
(even rivers, or even a greater number, cannot be a fi£tion. They 
may be feen in Bertholet in d’Anville’s own map, and every good 
map of the coaft*; and they are the more remarkable, becaufe from 
Cape Gardefan to Brava, a fpace of more than feven hundred and 
fixty miles, water is found at only three places as far as I can 
diffiover. Among the number of thcfe ftreams muft be compre- 
hended the mouths df the Quilimancd, or Grand River of d’Anville} 
it falls into the fea not far from Melinda by three mouths, ox 
perhaps more, and in the iflands formed by the divifion of the 
llream, or in their neighbourhood, we find Pat^, Sio, Ampa^a, and 
Lamo, obfcure places, where there was fome trade when the 
Portttguefe firft difcovered this coafi; Here d’Anville places the 
the Rhapta cd* Ptolemy and the Periplfis, negle^ing altogether the 
Pyralaan illands and the Menuthias of his author *‘*, and not obferv- 
ing that Rhapta muft be two days’ fail to the fouth of the latter. 
My own deflre is, to affitme thefe fpots furrounded by the divided 
ftreams of the river for the Pyralian iflands’*’, and to make up 

the 

'^9 See (hett 26. MS. of RefTcnde* Bnt.Muf. I fometimes think that d*AiiviUe in this 

It 18 not pretended that the fevco anchorages hat followed Marmol» who placet Rhapta at a 
can V)C diftributed to the feven nvers» there river near Melinda^ ^at ts> the Obii or Qufti- 

aic feven rivers or probably inorcl» and the ge- mance, lib. x. p. 1469 &c. and p. 208. 
neral pi^hire of the tra^ is all that it contended lam enabled^ from Rcffend^t MS. to 

for as true. give fume particulars of thefe iflands, which 

At Bandel d’Agoa, north of Cape have efcaped the refearch of the authors of the 
Bdxas, at Doura an obfcure ilream where we M. Univ^al Hiilory. Lamo, Ampaeaj Pate, 
£nd Bandel veijo, and at Magadafho. ^ and Cio, lie at the different Hfties of the Obil or 

»!■ Ceog. Ancienue, vol. iii. p. 64. Quilimance, in latitude a^ I'o". Thegovon- 

• mciit 
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the number of the feven rivers with thofe feparate ftreams which occui 
previoufly on the coaft. The great river which forms thefe iflands 
is called the Obii^"^ by the Portuguefe: they failed up it for feveral 
days, and deferibe it as a magnificent ftream : it poflibly derives its 
origin from the fouth of the Abyflinian mountains, as the Nile flows 
from the northern fide, and perhaps gives rife to a geographical 
fable of Ptolemy and the early writers, who derive the fource of the 
Nile from a lake in the latitude of fixteen degrees fouth*“. 

The two fir/1; anchorages of the feven are called Serapion *“ and 
Nicbn both in Ptolemy and the Periplus ; and it does not appear 
clearly from the text of the latter, whether they are to be reckoned 
inclufivc or cxclufivc. I have taken them feparate in the pre- 
ceding table of the coaft ; but if they are to be included in the 
number, two day};’ I'ail, or an hundred miles, muft be dedudled 


mcnf of all was m the hands of the Mohamc- 
datis, but there was a Portuguefe cuflomhoufe 
at Pale. Vafeo de Gama fu 11 made the coaft 
of AfnVa at Pale on liis return from India. 
^>hIps were no! fuftered to touch here, unlcfs 
tile monf«)on prevented iliern from getting to 
Mon]ba<;:i. The government nraiiitaiued three 
tlioufand Moors as fuldiers, Cio hud fix 
hundred, and was a piiatical Hate. Ampai^a 
had fiftcc!! hundred, was tributary to the For- 
tugiufe, and much attached to tlie nation. 
Tliefe were divided by difiereiit branches of 
the river, but Lamo was more fplendid than 
the others, had a king of its own, and fifteen 
hundred Mtiorifti Iroop.'i. It was triliutury to 
Portugal, but no Portuguefe refidcd in liic 
citv. 'Hie trade of all thefe places confillcd in 
dates, Indian corn, and provifions 

i'/ce Marmol, lib. x.p. 20S, and p. 
Parbofa, &c. 

Ptolemy in 12® 30'c", or i3°o'o". 


Whatever doubt may arife about Nic6n, 
from the iludUiation of orthography, there can 
be nohefitation in allowing that Serapion muft 
be the name of an Egyptian, or an Egyptian 
Greek. Voyagers of this foit frequently gave 
their names to polls firft vifited by them, or 
had this honour conferred upon them by others; 
thus we have, in Stral>o, the altars or ports of 
Pitholaus, I.ichas, P) lliangelus, Leon, and 
Charimotrus, on the coaft between Mount 
Elephant and the Southern Horn. Strabo, 
lib. xvi. p. 769. et fcq. from ^drtemidorus. 
Cicero mentions a Serapion as a geographer 
who conlradidlcd Eiatofthenes. May he not 
have been a navigator on this coaft ? or might 
not a place have been fo named in honour 
of him by a navigator.^ See Epift. ad At- 
ticum, lib. ii. ep. 6. 

Ptolemy writes Niki and To Nike: it 
is only a variation of orthography. 


from 
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fmm. iiir, more.excufable in aa aadl«|it journal 

than a modeFa:Oii$«.j<'i? 

•Thefe. names,: ovtdi^tly ^rtTed from the Greeks, afrord no 
means of finding an equivalent for either,, but in regard to t]iie 
feven rivers and anchorages, our evidence is complete.} this in- 
dmatioa the reader is requeued to accept for the prefrnt, till 
we can prefent him with particulars from the difcoverjr of the 
moderns. The general , character of the coaft is clearly marked by 
the. a<ftual exlftence of. the rivers, and the termination of the feven 
eourfes at the Pyralaan iflands, points to Momba9a almoft to a 
certainty., , 


M O M B A C A. 

XVIII. The preference due to Mombafa is founded upon a variety 
of combinations. It has been noticed already, that by the two di- 
yiliqns of this trad from Apokopa [Cape BaxasJ to the Pyralaan 
iflands, the proportion of fix days fail to feven would direil us to 
Mombaja, and it ihuflrbe obferved now, that two hundred miles 
^thward would carry us to one of the three Zanguebar iflands, 
and another hundred miles added to' this would conduit us to the 
neighbourhood of Qmloaj thefe are the diftances of the Periplus to 
Rhapta, and at Quilqai or Cap^ Delgado muft be fixed the limit of 
difcovery in the age of the author. In treating of this limit, Qniloa 
will he generally aifunjiCd.as more confpicuous,^^ it is a .pjlacQ of 
importance, and as it is the feat of an Arab government, c^cteittly 
more ancient than the PeripluHtfelf. . ,,.a . ir- . . 

Let us now confidcr the peculiar charadteriRIcks ait’tdljUtWd by our 
author to Rhapta. The place, he fays, has obtained this name 

among 


X 
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among the navigators who were Greeks, from the word gaVrM, 
which fignifies to few^ and was applied to this place becaufe they 
found here veflcls not built like their own, but fmall, and raifed from 
a bouom of a fmgle piece with planks which where fewed together*'* 
[with the fibres of the cocoa,] and had their bottoms paid with fome 
of the odoriferous refins of the country. Is it not one of the moft 
extraordinary fa£ks in the hillory of navigation, that this peculiarity 
{hould be one of the firft objeds which attraded the admiration of 
the Portugu,efe upon their reaching the fame coaft, at the diftance 
of alraoft fifteen centuries ? They faw them firll at Mofambique, 
where they were called Almeidas, but the principal notice of them 
in moft of their writers is generally Rated at Quiloa, the very fpot 
which we have fuppofed to receive its name from veflels of the fame 
conftrudion. 


R H A P T A. 

XIX. “The inhabitants here are men of the talleft ftature and 
the greateft bulk*'*, and the port is fubjed to the fovereign of 
“ Maphartis which is in Yemen, lying between Moofa and the 

“ ftraits ; 

♦Or date of conqucA, as Arabia prima, Arabia 
A circuinftancc noticed alfo by CapU fecunda; and he obfcrvcsjuflly, that this* ftylc 
Beaulieu near Cape Garckfan. bcloiijrs to a later ag^than what I a/Tume, i. c. 

avtnx xari t» the rei^n of Claudius. -To this I imfwei , that 

vVowlTTwav iV TTiy A^c*- the Romans never had any province at all in 

i ^ of Arabia. They ravaged the coalt 

What is meant by twc riPQTnSytra/xsV Af»- it is true, as they razed Atlen, mid they cob 
f;*;, I dare not pronounce. Dodwell flip- levied a tr’biite as early as the reign of Clau- 
pofes it to relate to the Roman, ciidom of dius, ns appears by the account of Plocamus’s 
ikviding provinces according to their proximity freeduian, iuid fo did the Portuguefe upon 
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(Iralts ”'j bcfides this power of the king, the merchants of Moofa 
“ likcwifc cxa£l either a tribute***, or demand cufliom; for they 
“ have many fhips themfelves employed in the trade, on board of 
“ which they have Arabian commanders and factors *”, employing 
fuch only as have experience of the country, or have contracted 
“ marriages with the natives, and who underftand the navigation 
and the language.” This mixture of Arabs, Meftizes, and Ne* 
groes prefents a picture perfectly limilar to that feen by the Portu- 
guefe upon their firft arrival ; and except that another race of Arabs,, 
of another religion, had fucceeded in the place of their more bar- 
barous anceftors, arid had carried their commerce to a greater extent, 
the refemblance is complete. 


The Imports here arc, 


Aoyxv ^5 roTTiKcog koc* 

Iv Mu'cra, 

nekv)ctcc» 

fcveral coafts where they had not an inch of 
territory ; but the Romans never had a pro* 
vince on this part of the coall of the Red Sea, 
or on the ocean. If thcY had an Arabia prima 
and fecunda, thcle muft nave been in Retrara, 
fouth of Jordan. It h for this reafon, I think 
that nPOTHS lias no relation to a Latin term, 
but belongs to Yemen, the and principal 
date of Arabia Felix, the king of which was 
Charibaely with whom the Romans always 
treatedj and Maphar or Mophareites appears 

X 


Javelins, more efpecially fuch as 
are aClually the manufacture of 
Moofa. 

Hatchets or Bills. 

Knives. 

to be a territory under that divihon. Sec 
Pcriplus, p. 13. 

It is a tradl in Arabia mentioned next 
to Moofa, the capital of w^hich is Saue ; if W'C 
might be allow*ed to read Xoivn for it 

would be the modern Sana, capital of Yemcn^. 
for thv. Periplus fays, it lies three days inland; 
but this is highly dubious. 
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’Ottvtix, Awls. ■ 

Aidi'ag vXuovx yivtf. Crown glafs of various forts. 

And to thefe commodities we muft by no means omit to add a 
(lore of corn and wine carried out by the traders, not for fale, but 
for the purpofe of entertainment, and ingratiating themfclves w'itli 
the natives. This is fo truly confonant with the modern fyftem of 
carrying out fpirits to America, and the coaft of Africa, tliat the 
rcfemblance ihould by no means be fuppreiTed. 


The Exports are. 


'Exitpug -TrXijfo?, 5 <r(roi> rS aSh~ Ivory in great quantity, but of in- 
XtTtxS. ferior quality to that obtained at 

Adooli from AbyjSinia. 

'PtvoK^ug. Rhinoceros, the horn. 

XeXuvii fitra r^u Ivim^v, Tortoife-fliell of a good fort, but 

inferior to that of India. 


N«uwX/of oXtyog. 


The articles of import here arc nearly the fame as an African 
invoice at the prefent moment ; and in the exports it is feme degree 
of difappointment not to find gold. For as the fleets of Solomon. are 
fiid to have obtained gold on this coaft, as well as tfie Arabs of a later 
age, and the Portuguefe, we naturally look for it in a commerce which 
is intermediate ; and the nearer we approach to Sofala the more reafon 
there is to«expe£l it. Our prefent objed, however, is not the 
trade but the geography. 


It- 
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• It has been already ftated that the meafurcs of the Periplus 
accord with the degrees of latitude between Gardefan and Quiloa 
within five miles**’, a difagreement upon twenty degrees wholly 
infignificaut. But if it Ihould be thouglit that the meal'urc by a day’s 
courfe is too vague to fupport the alTumption of Quiloa for Rhapta, 
it may be anfwered, that in a voyage performed both ways, with the 
different monfoons, and repeated yearly, this eftimate tnay be 
reduced almoft to a certainty ; far more fo at lead than any courfes 
the Greeks could cllimatc in thb Mediterranean. Ptolemy’s objec- 
tion to this will be confidered in its proper place : for the prefent it 
is fuflicient to fay, that the agreement of the meafurcs is the firft 
principle for the aflumption of Quiloa; the fccond is, that the 
peculiarities of the coaft coinciding with the detail of the journal 
all point to the fame fpot ; the feven days courfes terminating each 
at a river, cannot be applicable to any tradt but the coaft of Melinda, 
comprehen 4 ing the mouths of the Obii, and the termination of 
thefe at Mombasa, which is aftltmed cither as one of the Pyralaan 
iflands, or as a place ftrangely marked by the title of the New 
Canal. One reafon for placing this at Mombasa is, that a canal 
implies fomething on the continent rather than an iflaud in the fca, 
and the Pyralaan iflands preceding this fecin, therefore, nafiirall/ 
to be the fpots enclofcd and divided by the 1110111118 of the Obii, on 
which Ampa^a, Slo, Pate, and Lamo arc placed, all marts of later 
date, correfponding with fomc of the feven courfes of the Periplus. 
Another- reafon for alTuming Momba9a is, that it is on an ifland iu 

See TiiMc, p. 135. if it can be reconcile^ wiililn a deq:rce, cv 

Tt Is not meant to on lliis ap- even two, the corrclpondcncc is cxti;;orLli- 

proxiiBiitiou ; the chartb diilcr coufhlcrabl)', iiary. 

. a bay 
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a bay feparatctl from the land by fo narrow a channel that it is joined 
to the main by a caufey at low- water’** ; there is a ftrong fimilarity 
in this to a canal cut, or fuppofed to.be cut ; but a third point we 
may infill upon, is ftill more convincing, which is, that neither the 
Pyralaan iflands, or the New Canal (whatever it may be) are men- 
tioned as lying at a diftance from the coall, whereas the next 
llation is exprefsly noticed as an ifle three hundred ftadia, or thirty 
miles off Ihore. 

• ifir 

MENOUTHESIAS. 

XX. This ifle is the Eitenediommenuthefias of the Pcriplus”^ 
a term egregioufly ftrange and corrupted, but out of which the 
commentators unanimoufly collefl Menuthias, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining fyllahles. That this Menuthias mull be 
one of the ^ianguebai iflands is indubitable”’; for all three, Pemba, 
Zanguebar, and Monfia lie nearly at thirty miles from the coall, 
and this charader is indelible. Which of the three it may be, fliould 
not haftily be determined, but it can hardly be Pemba, which is the 
firll, or mod northerly, becaufe, if the firll were touched at the 
others mull be palTcd, and ought to have been noticed j neither 
would the dillances agree, either from the new canal to Pemba, or 
from Pemba to Rhapta. Zanguebar as the centre and moll con- 

Marmol, vol. iii. p, 150. Oforius, tance. If it fliould ever be found that Pemba, 

vol. i. p. 50. Caftaneda, p. 22. in its various orthography Penda, Pendea,. 

Sec Appendix, No. iii. Pendrea, &c. bears any refcmblance in a na- 

Stuckius fuppofes the Pyralzian ifles to tivc found or form, to Pyrahian, this queftion 
anfwtrr to the Zanguebar iflands « or ZangUe- might require farther coniidcration ; but at 
bar itfclf ; but it is evident the Pyralaans are prefent 1 can difeover no fuch relation. See 
near the main, and thefe at thirty miles dif- Stuckius, p. 31. 

*3 


fpicucus 
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• fpicuous naturally attrads our attention, and Zangucbar is aflluned 
by Vofllus in oppofition to Salmafius, Stuckius, and a cloud of 
opponents”*. Not that we tnuft fuppofe Voflius prejudiced in favour 
of one of thefe illands more than another, but that it muft be one 
of the three, and ought to be that with which the diftances of the 
journal are mod confident. The journal is very precife on this 
head, it gives two ”* hundred miles from the New Canal to Mc- 
nuthias, and one hundred from Menuthias to Rhapta; marking 
at the fame time the didance "fef the ifland from the main, and the 
return of the courfe from the ifland to the continent. A reference 
to- Ure map will now drew that thefe meafures agree with the 
courfe ^rom Momba9a to Monfia, rather than Zangucbar, and 
from Monfia to Quiloa. It will be thought fanciful to fugged 
a refemblance between Monfia*” and Mcnuihia; but I cannot 
redrain myfelf from the fuppofitipn, though I fliould not venture 
to fix a pdfition on fuch grounds. However this may be, I fliall 
now give the defeription of the ifland from the Periplus, and leave 
it for future navigators to determine which of the two Iflands cor- 
refponds bed with the charaflcrs that arc noticed ; thefe arc, that it is 
low and woody, that it has rivers, and abounds with a variety of birds, 
and with the mountain or land tortoife. It has no noxious animals, 
for though it produces crocodiles, they are harmlefs. The natives 


See S;ilmaf. l liiilan. E'terc p. 1243. 
Voflius ad ^delal^. Celluruisjlib. iv*c.S-p. 

Sec Table, p. 135. 

(Jrcatcr corrui>tei-8 of foreign names 
than the CJrccks there cannot be, and the 
firfl, found that fnggilled an idea to a Greek, 
generally led luai to iind a Greek name, and 


often to add a Greek tale of mythology to the 
name. There can be little doubt that Zoco* 
toia is 3 native term of the earlicll.date, but 
the Greeks turned it Into Diofcpridcs at the 
flril ilep. Poillhly Montia was made Montliia 
in the fame manner; poflibly olfo fomc aflinity 
might Itill be traced from the natives. 


ufc 
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ufe the Rliapta or fcvven veflels ***, both for fifliing and catching 
turtle, and they have Ilkewife another method peculiar to them- 
fclves for obtaining the latter, by fixing bafkets inftead of nets at 
the interfticcs of the breakers*”, through which the fca retires, 
when the tide is going out. Thefe circumftances, it is probable, 
will enable fome future vifitor to determine which of the two ifles 
we are to call Menuthias j that it is one of them is demouftrable. 
There is fome reafon for thinking Zanguebar is not low whether 
Monfia is fo, no means of information have yet occurred *”, and 
as to the crocodiles which do no harm, I Ihould have fuppofed 
them to be the very large lizards not unfrequent in thefe latitudes, 
if I had not obferved that the journal, when treating of Zocotora, 
mentions both crocodiles and very large lizards which the natives 
eat Crocodiles will hardly be found in iflands which cannot 
have rivers of any. great extent or depth. 

After thefe dedudions, there is every reafon to conclude, that the 
Menuthias of the Pciiplus is fixed indubitably- at one of thefe two 


Biirbofa notices this circiitnA.ancc at the 
Zaiigiiebnr iHands. 

* lTf^4 7X royMTcx, rvy 

When Duarte de J-.emos invaded Zan- 
giitbar in 1510, the natives fled to the 
fth/is, Fdria, vol. i. p. 158. But, perhaps, 
if /o:u on the coall, the ifland may (till be 
culkd /ow. 

43 b }5y referring to the maps for the form 
of Monfla, it appears both in RclTende and the 
modern charts like a ftTnicircle or horfc (hoc, 
cnclofing a bay on the wcllern fide, . cfcmbling 
thofe iflands in the South Seas which Cooke 
dcfcribcs as a reef rearing its fuminit above 
the fca. From this form I conclude it to be 


/ov/, which is one of the charadlcrs of Menfi- 
tiiias in the Periphls. But 1 have no politivc 
authority to depend on. RclTendc fays it is 
the larged ifland of the three, and twcnty*fivc 
leagues in length. IMS. in the Brit. Mufeum, 
p. 103. et fc(j. 

Sec Peripl. p. 17. 

But Herodotus fays the loniaiis called [avcv^ca;] 
lizards by the name of crocodiles, Ijb. ii. Sal« 
maf p. 873. See alfo LavaBs Voyage. Har- 
ris, vol. i. p. 703. At St. Augiiftin’s bay in 
Madagafcar, he fays, the place was covered 
with an infinity' of large lizards wiiWj hurt no 
cnc> 

iflands. 
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^flands, the diftancc from ife main i.-i fucli ns to fuit no oilier upon 
ihe coaftj for ail the jTioucrii ac.'ouiiis concur in giving it at ciglit 
leagues, whicli arc geographical, and ivliich, compared with thirty 
Roman miles approach too rKariy to admit of a difpntc. This 
is a point which has employed fo mucli pains to fettle, hccaufc the 
conclufion of the journal, and the limit of difeovery, depend upon 
it; for. if we arc right in Moniithias we cannot be miftaken in 
Rhapta. The dillance from iMonfia to Quiloa is as nearly an 
hundred miles as can he meafured, and two days courfe of the 
Journal is an hundred miles likewife ; but we arc no otherwife 
determined to Qiilloa than as a known place, and from the fiip- 
pofition that the convenience of the fpot might have attracted the 
natives or the Arabs, to fix a city here in the early ages as well as 
the later. The journal calls it the lafl; harbour of Aziinia, and the 
termination of difeovery. The iliodern Ajan is bounded at Cape 
Baxos, or as others fiatc, at the Obii, and the coall from tliencc to 
Cape Corrientes, comprehending the modern Quiloa, is ftylcd Zan- 
gnebar ; it is this coall which M^o Polo calls the illaud of Zanguc- 
bar, to which he gives an extent of two ihoufand miles, and in 
which he is not more millaken than Ptolemy in his Menuthias, or 
■ in the inclination he# gives this continent towards the call. The 
Pcriplus fixes its own limit without raonllcrs, prodigies, or anthro- 
pophagi ; a circumftance this, above all others, which gives rcafon 
to fuppofe that the author vilited it himlelf for the marvellous 
ufually commences where knowledge ends, and this author indulges 

Siiity gcograpliical iniles arc ctjual to ULi tlefinlt cogtiitp), ibi fingcnji tnefp!:. 

Oventy-fne Rod-.uh. Cailaiicda Icb licentla. Vof. ad Mclam, p, 305. 

Ic. unci', p. 


y 
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the fame paflloii as other writers, wlien he advances beyond the 
boundary of his own knowledge in the call ; but of this more in 
its proper place. It is our prefent bufinefs to confider the fite 
a/Tumed for Rhapta at Quiloa, with the feveral circumftances that 
attend it. 

The Pcriplus always employs the title of Rhapta in the plural, 
and notices it only as it is a mart or harbour ; but Ptolemy has a 
river Rhaptum on wliich Rhapta ftands, and a promontory Rhap- 
tum more than a degree and a half farther to the fouth. It 
mull be oblerved, that this is very much in harmony with the 
adual fite of Quiloa, wliich is on an ifland in a bay at the mouth 
of the river Goavo with Cape Delgado at the dillance of fome- 
what more than a degree to the fouth. D’Anvillc has alTumed 
Delgado for the Prafum of Ptolemy, in which I Ihould not fo 
confidently fay that he is millakcn, if I had not proved that he 
has totally negledlcd the Menuthias of the Periplus**“, the very 
point upon which all our pofitions in the neighbourhood depend. 
Rut if the Rhapta of Ptolemy the Periplus are the fame, of 
v/hich there is iio doubt, then the circumftances of Ptolemy apply 
to Quiloa, and to no other place ujion the coaft. In this opinion 
I am not lingular j for Voflius *♦*, as he agrees with me in mak- 

Sec the Voyage of Thomas Lopez, in Memithias ilia eft infula qua- nunc Zan- 

Ramufio, vol. i. p. 134. Fia. Quilloa nuova c guebar appellatur, huic ctiim omnia con veniuiit 
la vccclua e uno fuimo, A i>roof of more quae retcres dc McnCltl)iade feribunt, non in- 
eflal.hlhments than one in this neighbour- fnl* S. Lnurentii, qu* plane ignota fuit 
^ Graccjs ac Romanis, ut plenius alias oflenda- 

D’Anville fuppofes the MenMliias of mils, Raplum vero promontoriimi eft illud 
Ptolemy to be Zatiguebar. But he docs not q-iod Quiloa vocatui. Voflius ap. Cillarium. 
take into hiB caLulatiou the fite of that illand. It vvill be fliewn hireafic,- in what fciife Ma- 
or the necclTity tluTC ia for Rhapta being to d.igafcar was unknown to the Creeks and 
the fouth of it. Romans. See CcUarius, lib. iv, c. 8, p. 163. 
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•ing Menuthias Zangucbar, unites alfo in allotting Rhapta to 
Quiloa. 


P R A s U M. 

XXL It is now to be obferved, diat Ptolemy *■** in going down tlie 
coaft ot Africa, as he has the fame names with the Periplus fo has 
he the- fame termination at Rhaptuin ; for his Prafum and /f/x Menu- 
thias are thrown to the conclufion of his account of Africa, and do 
not appear to he collceled from any rc*gular journal like this before 
us ; but to be founded upon thd report of fomc voyagers who had 
advanced farther fouth, in the intermediate time which had elapfed 
between the date of the Periplus and that of his own publication. But 
If it follows from this that tlie Periplus is prior to Ptolemy, fo is 
there great reafon to believe, that if he did not follow this journal 
as low as it went, it was one nearly of the fime age. The hefita- 
tion with which he fpcaks about all below Rhapta proves that he 

liad no regular data to proceed upon, and however he rebukes 

Marmus for error in his calculations, which, if adhered to, would 
have compelled him to carry Prafum to latitude thirty-four degrees 
fouth he hirnfelf has a method by no means more efficacious. 
Marinus, it feems, was upon his guard, and had reduced this excefs 
to 23“ 30' o" fouth, or the tropick of Capricorn ; hut Ptolemy 
cbjcdls to this, as Hill too diftant, and reduces Prafum to latitude 
1 5° fouth, hecaufe^ fays he, the people there are black, and the 

Africa, cap. vii. table I’v. Jib. i. c. 9. The wliole of Marinus*9 error is 

See Table, p. 15 imputed to calculating dillancca by the day’s 

It is a remarkable clfcumftance that this courfc of a fhip j and the chapter that cori- 
Hiould be nearly the latitude of the Cape of tains tJiis charge is highly curious, and worth 
Good Hope, latitude Sj® 50 o". See Ptol. confulting. 

y 2 
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country produces t?ic elephant and the rhinoceros, circumftances, 
w}\ich occur in latitude 15'’ north in Ethiopia, and confequently 
ought to occur again as many degrees fouth of the equator. Thjs 
j)icihod of fixing a latitude is by no means fatisfaitory to Ramufio; 
lor he tells us he was acquainted with a Portuguefe pilqt who was 
well read in Ptolemy ’■**, and who objected very acutely, that if 
this ground were admitted, the inhabitants of Spain ought to be of 
the fame colour with the Hottentots; for the llraits of Gibraltar are 
nearly in the fame latitude north as the Cape of Good Hope fouth. 
Without infilling ujion this, it is evident that Ptolemy had no data 
from the journals to proceed on. But when he places Rhaptum in 
latitude 8’ 25' o " fouth and Prafum in 15® 30' o" fouth he 
makes but one ftep of feven degrees, without a feature of the coaft, 
or a circumllance intervening, which might enable us to judge 
whether the voyage had ever begn performed or not ; but here wc 
find a nation of Ethiopians or Negro Anthropophagi directly. 


ai E N O U T H I A S, of Ptolemy. 

XXII. It is oppolite to this Prafum, but towards the north eaft 
that Ptolemy has placed his Menuthias, and at the diftance of live de- 
grees from the continent; for his Prafum is in longitude 80°, and his Me- 
nuthias in longitude 85*. His latitude of Prafum is if 30' o" fouth 

As probably all the Portugutfc pilots tudes from the Latin text, from a ruppofitfori 
were in ihat age. that it was more corre^ than the Greek, and 

Latin text 8 *^ 36 o . of equal authority ; for it is not a tranflation, 

Latin text 15^^ o' o'. but fiippofcd to be takt*n from an older and 

Ato better Greek copy. A learned friend cor- 

Latin text In the Voyage of reeled feme of my errors by referring to the 

Ncarchus 1 bad taken the longitudes and lati- Greek, and advifed me to coiifuU it more. 

7 hh 
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latitude of Menuthias is 1 2“ 30' o". It is from this latitude of 
15“ fouth, that the early Portuguefe univerfally alTume Mofamblquo 
for Prafuin ; and if it were fo, the Menuthias, live degrees to the 
eaft, can be nothing but Madagafcar. Now it is not necelfiry to 
aflert that either of thel'c aflumptions is true ; bur, true or fahe, it is 
evident that the Menuthias of Ptolemy is different from that of 
the Periplus. The one is oppolitc to Prafum, between 12“ and 15" 
fouth ; the other is north of Rhaptum, and is in 9“ fouth. The 
one is five degrees, the other is only thirty miles from the continent. 
Where Prafum is to bo placed is an objed; worthy of inquiry, if 
there were data fufiicient to determine it, as it is the final limit 
of ancient difeovery to the fouth. I can point out no litter pofition 
for it than Mofambique ; and if the Greeks did reach that port, 
they mull probably have heard of the great ifland. The name 
of Menuthias was polfibly alfigned to it, as the name of the 
Lift illand. known, like Thule in the north, or Cerne on the 
fouth, for a Cerne is found as the limit of African knowledge both 
on the wcftcru and eaftern fide of the continent. Hanno, or at Icaft 
thofe who followed him, finifhed their voyage at a Cerne and 
Pliny, as well as Dionyfius, finds another in the Indian Ocean. 
One of the firft names by which Madagafcar was known in Europe 
was the Ifland of the Moon, polfibly an Arabian interpre tation of 
Men-uthias hut Marco Polo calls it Madafter, an appellation 

Hanno went farther ; but in the time this was the name by whit h the natives calltd 
of Scylax Cerne was the limit. Sec Mr. Gof- it. This as attrihutcil to the natives, may he 
h^Hn’s Rechcrches, tom. i. on this fubjcA> to ihiuhted; but it ib ceriaisily the term ufed by 
whofe opinion I do not fubferibe. the Arabs, as appears from A1 Edrifli. Ma- 

*5* It is not Mrv, or tlfe 1 (liould con* duflcr, the name given by M. Polo, i& more like- 
fidcr this as certain. The Idand of the Moon ly to be the native appellation. He is the firft 
is a term fcnl to Europe by Covilham, in bis aulhov who conveyed this name to Europe, 
b rier 10 John TL king of Portiigal. He fayj 


which 
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wliich it received from the navigators of his age, who where ap'- 
parcntly Malays rather than Chinefe; and to tint language we 
ihoiild look for the etymology of the term. 


XXIII. I.F.T us paufc at this boundary of ancient difeovery, and 
examine briefly the opiniotis oi litankind upon the lubje<il. Tfj com- 
mence with our author, nothing can be more guarded or unaffuming 
than his language. The ocean, he fays, beyond Rhapta, as yet un- 
difeovered, fwceps round with a turn to the weft ; for as it wafties 
the fliorcs of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa in their inclination to- 
the fouih weft, it joins at laft with the Hefperian or Atlantic Ocean, 
This notion is confiftent with the general fentiments of the ancients 
on this fubje<ft ; and a variety of authors, from Herodotus to 
riiny, not only fuppofe the communication of the two oceans, 
but the atftual performance of the voyage. If credit were due 
to any, Herodotus has the faireft pretenfions he has cer- 
tainly no intention to deceive, but was deceived hirnfelf by the 
vanity of a nation who fet no narrower bounds to their geography 
than their chronology ; whofc kings were gods, and whofe gods were 
monfters. The natural propenfity of mankind to alTcrt the actual 
performance of all that is deemed poflible to be performed, is not 
confined to Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. The problem of a 
north eaft or north weft paflTage to the Southern Ocean has been 
exploded only within thefc ten years; but while it was thought 
pradicablo, the pretenders to the performance of it were as bold in 
their aflfertions as the Egyptians of Herodotus. 

Haud alio ildcl proulorc lapfu qiiani ubi falfar rci gravis autor ociftit. Pliny, lib. v. p. 9:. 

As 
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• As the Aragonauts failed from the Mediterranean by the Palus 
Meotis*”, and the Tanais*’* into the Hyperborean Ocean; or as 
others are faid to have come from India north about by Tchutikoi*”, 
and through the Wolga into the Cafpian Sea and Hyrcania. So in 
a more recent age have we an hiftory of a (hip called the Eternal 
Father*’*, commanded by Captain David Melguer, a Portuguefe, 
who in the year i66o raif north from Japan to latitude 84", and 
then (haped his courfe between Spitlbergen and Greenland, by the 
weft of Scotland and Ireland, till he reached Oporto. We have a 
Captain Vannout, a Dutchman, who affirms that he paffed through 
Hudfon’s ftraits into the South Sea. Another Dutchman who failed 
in an open fea under the North Pole, and a John de Fuca who 
failed from the South Sea into Hudfon’s Bay. All thefe accounts 
have been reported and believed in their feveral ages, convided as 
they now are of falfehood or impoffibility, and traced, as they may 
be, to error and amplification. To this fpirit of vanity it is doubt- 
lefs that we may refer the Perfian Fable of the voyage of Scylax ; 
the Egyptian boaft of the circumnavigation of Africa ; the 
Grecian vanity concerning the fame achievement by ’’^Eudoxus 
and Magus*’*} and the ignorance of Pliny in carrying Ilanno from 


riiny did not quUe think this impoffible, 
lib. ii. c. 67. 

Tilt* Sea uf Aluph and the Don. 

Strabo, xi. p. 518. 'Ou Si tfi-yctTW, 
l'[2cr(CK\r,c LiA’v.it*. Set* Pliny, lib ii. c. 6y. 

7-56 ptroufe's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 193, Eng. 
(d. o6lavo. 

Thofe who wifii to foe the mendacity 
of Endoxu •, and the credulity of Pofidonius 


fet in their true light, may confult Strabo, 
p. 101. 

lam not teitain whether Magua best 
proper name or not, but he is one of the pre- 
tenders to this circumnavig.iiioii, mentioned 
by Strabo from Pofidonius, lib i. p. 32. fent 
by Gelo of Syracufe,. and confidered as iia 
impoftor by both. 


Carthage 
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Cartilage to the Red Sea, notwiihftanding hij^ own journal wa^i 
extant, which flicws that he never pafled the equator*’®. 

Nolliing is more caf'y tlian to affirm the accomplifhment of thefe 
great attempts, where an author clogs himl'clf with neither circum- 
flanccs or particulars ; but whenever we obtain tliclc, as we do in the 
journal of Nearchus or the Perijilus, we find intiecd that the antients 
performed great thinics with 11. ruler means; but we fee plainly ullb 
what they could not do. We fee, with fuch vefi'els as they had, 
they could neither have got round die Cape of Good Hope, by 
adliering to the coaft, where the fea and the currents mull have 
been infiipportablc, nor coidd they have avoided thefe by {landing 
out to fea, as they had neither the means nor the knowledge to regain 
the {bore if they had loll fight of it for a fingle week. It docs not 
appear in the whole hiAory of ancient navigation, that any voyage 
was performed either in the Mediterranean or on the ocean by any 
other means than coaAing, except the voyages from Arabia and 
Africa to India, and back again by the Monfoons. It docs not 
ajipcar that there was any fort of embarkation known in the world 
which was fit to encounter the mountainous billows of the Aormy 
Cape *"• liiilory {peaks of no vc{rels fit for the ocean but thofe 

which 


^59 Canipofiiriiies place.-* the Goiillad at St. 
''rhomar. unili r tljc f cpiator, but probably with- 
out ftifiicitiit anlhns'ty. 

Tl’.e faird rcpoit was made to 

M. ciMioerai ilic violonee of the fea 

beyond Cdp'; C’oriieulct;, Is to he found hi 
almod all the Ovierital wihcrs. .In tlie follow- 
ing cpu)t«U*{>r. we h:uc the evkh.nce of two. J)c 
flu^tihus hnj’is iiiiuis re.n prorkis {luptnda nar- 
rantur. Inoolt Al.SherIf Al Ednffi ibi lluctuu 


multiplex a (Turgit hi ib r totidem montium reci- 
procatcrum, qui flu\Elu3 nequaquTm frangitur ; 
coque naves deferontur ad infulam Kainbalali, 
qiix* in pnTdi(51:o marl Hta ad %ang [Zanguc- 
barj pcrtlnct, incohr finU Mv.flcnii. \bid feda, 
in vcrfionc Gagnieri. MS. in Bodleiiuui BIbl. 

We here lecjni that tlieie were Ma- 

homed. ms on the coaft of Zangiiebar, that 
tlitrc v-ii'. a trade thither from Arabia <a- tu- 
Red Sea, and that the navigation beyond wa: 

'MJttwijprul 
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^'hich Cxfar clelcribes on the coaft of Breta^ny; and if the Phenicians 
came to our iiland for tin, affuredly it was a fuinincr voyage, The 
vcffels of the Mediterranean were unht for this fcrvice, not fo much 
from their fizc as their built; and if it is obferved that Solomon and 
the Phenicians traded in the Red Sea, and down the coaft of Africa, 
perhaps as low as Sofala, it raiift be conceded, aifo, that velTels built at 
Ezion Gebcr could not be large, and tliat the danger of the voyage, as 
far as they proceeded, was attended with a terror, that perhaps no- 
thing but the Pheniclan thirft of gain could have furmountecL .This 
terror Bruce has noticed with much acutenefs. The prifon, the ftraits 
of burial, the port of death, and the gate of afilidion, he remarks, 
are names given to the marts in the courfo of this navigation; 
and if fuch was the alarm upon the mind of tlie fcamcn, when they 
vilitcd this trad in the favourable feafon of the monfoon, what 
raiift it have been if they had attempted to pafs Cape Corri- 
entes and had launched at once into the ocean which furrounds 
the extremity of Africa. Cape Corrientes (fo called from the 
violent currents formed by the preflure of the waters through the 
narrow channel between Madagafcar and the ’ main “*,) was the 
boundary of Arabian navigation when Gama ftrft came upon the 


iinattcmptcd on account of the mountainous 
fea. L^cc A 1 Edrifli, p. 2\^f, ct icq. who 
mcntiont) beyond Sofala, Tchiia where there 
Is a hollow mountain, whence the waters lufli 
with a tremendous roar, and a magnctick ruck 
which draws the nails out of fliips. Some 
other places to the fou^h are mentioned, but 
with great obfeurity, as. Saioii, Daudema, 
Gatta, Dagutta, and Ouac-Ouac, tlic termina- 
tion of all knowledge on the coalt of Africa, 
;;nd indeed of all the geographical knowledge 


of the Arabs, p. 34. Such L the account of 
A 1 IvJrifli, wlio wrote anno 548, Hegirx, or 
1 1 53, about a century before M. Polo, and ap- 
parently about 500 years afterthe decline of the 
Greek and Roman commerce from Egypt. 

Facile homines abllincre foicnt ab iis 
locis undt vel mdlus vcl diffieilis fit regrcfl'us. 
Voflius ad Mel. p. 595. 

Marmol deferibes not only the currents, 
but ifiands, fiioals, and the moil violent winds 
that arc known. Vol. iii. p, io6. 

% 
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coaft ; whether the Phenlcians, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans ever 
reached lb far may well be doubted, if they did, the Prafum of 
Marinus and Ptolemy may as properly be placed there as at Molam- 
bi(|ue, but that farther they did not go is certain’*’. The Arabs 
knew the coaft earlier, later, 'and longer than all of them united j 
they were fettled here while the others were tranfient vifitors, and 
they had the opportunity of obferving the feafons, winds, and 
currents ; and what they did not dare attempt, no nation, unlefs 
polfelled of .fuperior Ikill, power, or refourccs, can be fuppofed to 
have accomplilhed. 

XXIV. But from argument let us come to fadls, and bold as 
the prefumptiou may appear, it is not too bold to alTert, that there 
is no evidence of a farther progrefs to the fouth, on the weftern 
coaft of Africa, than that of Hjinno, nor on the eaftern, than that 
of the Pcriplus. In aflerting this, if I detraft from the authority 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, Ptolemy, Juba, and Pliny, it is a detrac- 
tion conlifteitt with the moft perfedl veneration of thofe great and 
illuftrious authors, for they have all followed the reports of others, 
while the authors of the Peripliis and Hanno fpeak from their own 
experience. It is from reports of others that wc hear of a Cerne, 
and a Southern Plorn, on both lides of this vaft: continent. Thefe 
names were, in the refpedive ages, the ne plus ultra of knowledge 
on both fidcs ; and whoever failed, either from the Red Sea; or 
the Mediterranean, arrived at thefe points, as Columbus arrived at 
the Indies by taking a courfe direftly oppofite’to Gama. The 

* ^ Rien n’t'tcfit fi pen avtir clitz Ics an- qiii avoiciit lourne Ic continent de RAfriqiie 
ciens, comme on en jugc pax Ptokmce, que park Midi. D’Anvillc, Gcog. anci. tom. iii, 
Ic recit qu’ on faifoit dc qnclques navigations p. 68. 


Southern 
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Southern Horn of Ptolemy, on the eaftern coaft, is in latitude 
4® 50' o" north, and the extreme point of Africa ***, is nearly in 
35® fouth, making more than thirty-nine degrees difference j the 
Southern Horn of Hanno, on the weflcrn coaft, is in latitude 7* 
north, making two and forty degrees from the lame extremity ; 
but if we take both together, reckoning eighty-one degrees from 
one Southern Horn to the other, this is a fpacc that Pliny reduces, 
as it were to a point, and confiders the jundion of the Atlantick 
Ocean, as taking place almoft inftantly ; Juba takes a much bolder 
flight, and reckons the commencement of the Atlantick Ocean from 
the ■ Bay of Mofyllon, annihilating by this method, if it were pofli- 
ble, the immenfe triangle of this vaft continent*®’, and bringing his 
own Mauritania almoft in contad with Arabia. The particular 
attention of all who are curious on this fubjed is requefted to this 
point, for it is upon conceptions equally erroneous as this, that too 
many of the ancients fuppofed the circumnavigation of Africa as 
poffible as the doubling of Malea or Lilybeum. And this fuppofition 
of the pollibility produced the belief of the performance. Pliny is 
felf-evidcntly chargeable with this mifconccption, and Herodotus 
had probably no means of information by which he could form a 
judgment of the extent of Africa to the fouth. 

It is on this ground above all others that wc may affert, that the 
author of the Peripliis vifited Rhapta in perfon ; he had not heard 
of Prafum, a proof that the account of it is poftcrior to his age j he 
takes no notice of the circumnavigation ever having been ac- 
complilhed, a proof that he knew nothing of Herodotus, or did not 

Cape Agulhas. Variorum edition of Pomp. Mela, by Ja. Gro- 

J3y confulting the map infcrtcd in the novius, it will be fecn that this is a fa£l. 

z 3 ‘ believe 
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believe his report j and he fays nothing of Cernc, which is a proof 
that the miftake attending it, commenced from the Mediterranean 
and not from tfie Red Sea. That the general tendency of the coaft 
was fouth weft he faw as far as he went, and that it continued fo, 
lie might colle<Sl from the natives or the Arabs, or he might con- 
clude the union of this fea with the Atlantick, from confidering that 
converging lines muft meet. But whatever fource of Intelligence he 
had, that he fliould mix nothing marvellous or extravagant with the 
termination, is a merit that few geographers in the ancient world 
can boatt. 

The facility with wdiich Pliny**® carries his navigators round the 
world is rather magical than falfe } he annihilates fpace, and finks 
continents under the fea. He fuppofes that the Macedonians in the 
time of Selcucus and Antiochus, failed from India into the Cafpian 
Sea, and that the whole Hyperborean Ocean was all but explored *®^ 
quite round to the north of Europe. The circumnavigation of 
Africa is cft'edled with equal celerity ; for this was accompliihed 
not only by Hamio *** from Gades to Arabia, and by Eudoxus from 
Arabia to Gades ; but long before Eudoxus, ♦Celius Antipatcr had 
fceii a merchant wdio failed from Gades to Ethiopia. Nothing can 
be fo unfortunate as thefe aflertions ; for we have Hanno’s *®® own 
account to prove he never was within forty degrees of the cape, and 
Strabo’s authority to prove, that Eudoxus never came from Egypt 
to Gades by the ocean, but by the Mediterranean ; and that full 

Lib. n. c. 67. llcvethcm. 

Parvotjnc bu vin.s qnam totus, hiiic aut Thi.s is fo rratlily admitted by commofi 

illinc IVptLntlio Ibid. inquirers, that Mickle in hit; tranllation ofthc 

I'liiiy mcnlions the commentaries of Liiiiad fays: 1‘lioii^h it that Hanuo 

Hanuo, lib. v. c. ». but almofl as if he had not doubled ihc Cnpe of Good Hope.^^ p. 2- 
feen them, and certainly as if he did not be- 

as • 
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fis his mind was of attempting the voyage, the attempt if made 
would have commenced from Gades, if he had found protcdtors to 
patronize his undertaking Of Celius Antipater we can fay 
nothing, but if he did meet with a merchant who had failed from 
Gades to Ethiopia, it was certainly not the Ethiopia fouth of Egypt* 
but that on the weftern coafl of Africa. No merchant or raerenant- 
Ihip could have performed a voyage which the greateft potentates 
muft have attempted in vain. But the mod extraordinary circutrv- 
ftance Hill remains, which is, that there is iii this place no mention 
of Herodotus or the voyage he attributes to the Bhcnicians in 
the reign of Nccho. This is the more remarkable as the account 
of Herodotus has ftrongly the femblance of truth, while Hanno and 
Eudoxus never pretended to the honour of the achievement them- 
felves, nor was it ever imputed to them by any one who was ac- 
quainted with their real hiftory, their fituation, objeft, or deligns. 

It is with great reluiSiance that 1 controvert the teflimony of 
Elerodotus, for it is no light offence to queftion hittorical fiidls upon 
evidence of mere fpeculation. It muft be confefted likewife, that 
the fails he gives us of this voyage, though few, are confiftent. 
The lhadow falling to the fouth, the delay of ftopjnng to h)w grain 
and reap an harveft, and the fpace,of three years employed in 
the circumnavigation, joined with the fimpliciiy of the nar- 
rative, are all points fu llrong and couvit'.cing, that ii' they are 

Slnibo, p. loi, 102, '.Y ho re he allows the inul fh fejid of p*.iv i i , it 'n i t early age, thnt 
vovTge lv> fiulia, bi:t i' fuft-i all errjit to K.i- r * (hMviilia: • i.i ".t way; and he pre.- 

^:vUb. Euergeiej'', [lid.] he fays, could not ceeikd to !'jueh n[v;ji l,vp(itht{is shat he nog* 
guides to India, tlitrc weic m.iiiy in levied liiu-.jiy. Ho km>v.s fo little el tlut 
Egypt; wliielt is tine, io hi r a-t lh>gU' perfons ili.it he makes him lad 

and hngle fhi]»s hatl rcachctl India. Th:sf|iicC :jiung the cuwdl of Ariana i.nlead (tf Ivleiviaii, 
tion u-iii hee.'va.Mjntd in Book IV. 5‘nd come up the Gulph c.f Arabia iniUad of 

Bitice ii. To full of an Eall India trade, Ikrlia. See v.'d, i. p, 45^ und 470. 

infilled 
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inliftcd upon by thol'c who believe the poffibility of efle^king thtf 
pailage by the ancients, no arguments to the contrary, however 
founded uj-'cn a different opinion, can leave the mind without a 
doubt upon the queftion. I'liat different opinion I conftfs is mine, 
but 1 wiih to ftate it with all deference to the Father of Hiftory, 
and t^th the profelhon that I am ftill open to conviction, whenever 
the weight of evidence lhall preponderate againfl. the reafons 1 have 
to offer. 

I allow with Montclquicu, that the attempt commenced from 
the eaftern lidc of the continent, prefents a much greater facility of 
performance than a iiniilar attempt from the weft ; for we now 
know that both the winds and currents are favourable for keeping 
near the coaft from the Mofambique Channel to the Cape ; and that 
after palling the Cape from the call the current ftill holds to the 
northward up the vveftern coaft -of Africa. But the prodigious fea, 
raifed by the junClion of the two oceans, almoft perpetually, and at 
every fcafon of the year, is fuch, that few of the fleets of Portugal, 
in their early attempts, paffed without lofs ; and the danger is now 
avoided only by (landing to the fouth The latter means of 
fafety could not have been adopted by the Phenicians, they could 
not Hand out .to fca ; and if they adhered to the coaft, by all that 
we can now judge from the conftruClion of ancient veflels, Ihipwreck 
mull have been inevitable. 

But to omit thefe confiderations for the prefent, let us obferve, in 
the firft place, that the aCtual performance of this voyage Hands 
upon a fingle teftiinony, and of all the circumnavigations afllrmei, 

Sec Torreft on the moiifoons, p. lo. 15 . fallen in with the let* Iflands fo graphically 
111 attcmptiiijj which, fcveral fhipa have deferibed by the illullrioua Cook. 

this- 
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tins Is tljc only one which will bear an argument. If it took place 
in the reign of Necho, Herodotus lived an hundred and fixty years 
after the fatfl and received tlic account from the Egyptians. 
That Herodotus did receive the account, muft be indubitably ad- 
rnilted. His general veracity is a fufficient voucher. Hut that the 
Egyptians deceived him is an imputation which he docs not fcruple 
to inftance in fome other particulars, and of which we have the moft 
undoubted evidence at this day. If we take the date of Necho’s 
reign in 604, A. G. and allow that he was a Ibvcrcign attached 
to commerce, (as appears by his attempt to make a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea,) it will be readily granted that he mull be 
acquainted with the navigation of that fea, and the commerce carried 
on there, and on the coaft of Africa beyond the ftraits by his own 
fubjeds, by the Arabians or the Tyrians. The Egyptians had pro- 
bably the leaft fhare in this, but the trade itfelf is to all appearance 
as old as Thebes, and the caufe of its fplendour and aggrandizement. 
That it was profcctited by Solomon *'*, Hiram, and Jehofapbat 
we know hittorically ; and that it was enjoyed in all ages by the 
Arabians in fome form or other, there is every reafon to believe 
from the commodities found in Egypt, Paleftinc, and Europe. 
Thefc caufes, and the teftimony which Agatharchidcs bears, that 
the gold mines on the coaft of the Red Sea were worked by the 
native kings of Egypt, prove that Nccho might with to extend his 
knowledge down the coaft of Africa to its termination, and that he 
might confcquently fend a Phenicidn fleet to the fouthward for that 


The voyage ordered by Nccho is placed 
by Blair about ante Chi ill. 604 

ilcrodotu'i read hit> hiftory 445 

jr -- 


•5<J 


His reign begins in r>i6, and end? in 
601. Blair, 

* 7 * Solomon died in 980, A. C. 
phat in 889 Nccho is near 300 years later. 

purpofo. 
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purpofc. But tliat they executed their commiffion is not quite fo 
cafy to believe. Had this fleet no difficulties to encounter, becaui'c 
we read of none but tlie want of provifions ? Can we fuppofc the 
I'heniciaiis fo fupcrlor to the Greeks in the art of navigation, as to 
ha»ve no dread of jjafflng the greateff; promontory in the world, 
when Nearchus and his officers fhuddered at MufTendon, and dare 
not attempt Raf-cl-had ? Can we believe that Phcnicians who had 
never envied the Indian Oceati were I)oldcr mariners than the 
Arabians, who trufted themfelvcs to the monfoons? and yet the 
Arabians never dared to try the Mofambique current, during their 
neighbourhood to it for fourteen hundred years, while thefc Phcni- 
cians launched into it at firft fight ? To them the terrors of the 
ftormy cape were no barrier, and the promontories on the weftern 
coaff of the vafl: continent no obftacle. Were all thefe which the Por- 
tuguefc funnounted only by repeated attempts, and by a perfever- 
ing fpirit exerted for almoft an hundred years, to be pafled by 
Phcnicians on their fuff expedition, and in the courfe of a few 
months? Raife them as we pleafe above Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians in fciencc, they were doubtlefs fnferior in courage to them 
all. And whatever fcience we allot them, the finalleft bark could 
have been conduced by the knowledge of a Portuguefe pilot in 
greater fafety, than the largcff vcff'cl ever fitted out of Egypt. Some 
admirers of the ancients, not content with fuppofing the execution 
of fuch a voyage, arc willing to give them the means, by furnilhing 
them with the compafs, and other nautical inftruments ; thefe, it is 
faid, were found in the pofTeffion of the Arabians, at the time the 
Portuguefe firff came into the Indian Ocean, and that they w'cre 
afterwards met with in India and China. The fadt is true, but 
• 7 this 
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•this was in the latter end of the fifteenth century, and the compafs 
is iaid to have been known in Europe early in the thirteenth*”; 
it had therefore pafled from Italy into Egypt, and from Egypt to 
the Red Sea. But this argument, if it could be fupported, would 
effectually contradict the hypothefis it is brought to fupport ; for 
it would prove, that the Arabians of Mofambique, who really 
pofleffed thefe inftruments, had never been enabled by them^ nor 
ever dared to pafs fouthward of Coirricntes in their neighbourhood, 
while the Phenicians had actually eircumnavigated the whole con- 
tinent. Now, if the Phenicians had not the compafs, how could 
they perform what was with difficulty performed by it ? If they 
had it, how happened they to perform fo much more by it in an 
early age than the Arabians in a later? But this queftion has been 
let at reft by Niebuhr, Mickle, and fir William Jones, who Ihew that 
the Arabian*’*, Indian, and Chinefc compafs is formed from that 
of Europe. 

But let us now examine, the text of Herodotus. • The narrative 
of this voyage is introduced in a paffage where he is giving the limits 
and extent of the three continents, and here he fays, that Neco 
pi'oved Africa to be furrounded by the ocean from the completion 
of this voyage. One expeCts, however, to hear of the officer who 
commanded j it was at leaft as great an exploit as any which the 
fabulous navigators had achieved. Scfonchofis, the Oriental Bac- 

Arbuthnot, p. 280. from Faucliet and the Malaya had ft from the Araba> and^lhc 
Guyot de Provence. Chfncfe from the Malays. But the Chinefc 

The Arabic!* name for the compafs themfelve* claim tl.c invention Itzo years be- 
is Bufibla, evidently Italian. Concerning the Chriftian eqi ; and irom China feme 

Chinefc inftrument there is fame obfeurity; was brought by Marco Polo, but he 

but it was fo mean « tool that it is hardly docs not mention it himPelf, and it is there- 
worth difculfing. The probability is, that •"od probably a GAioii. 

A A chUS, 
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chus, and Hercules, whatever might be the extent of their viftories, ' 
peregrinations or voyages, fell far fhort of this, and they were im- 
mortalifed ; while among the Greeks, Jafon, who failed little more 
than feven hundred miles, was himfelf worlhippcd as a hero, and 
had his iliip tranllated to the fphere. How happened it then that the 
greateft difeovery which the wOrld admits, ftiould confer no honour 
on the difeoverer ? The name of Satafpes ftill lives in the fame 
page of Herodotus, whom Xerxes put to death becaufe he at- 
tempted the fame circumnavigation in vain, from the ftraits of 
Gadcs ; and the following page celebrates Scylax of Caryanda who 
palled from the Indus into the Gulph of Arabia, to the point from 
whence the Phenicians had commenced their expedition. I have 
as little faith in the voyage of Scylax as in that of the Phenicians ; 
but it is iinjuft that Darius fhould fuffer the name of the inferior to 
furvivc, while Neco Ihould totally fupprefs the fame of the fuperior. 
The great argument againft both is the total failure of all confe- 
quences whatfoever, the total want of all collateral evidence, and the 
total filence of all other hiftorians but thofe who have copied from. 
Herodotus. And in his account the narrative clofes w;ith a fentence, 
which if it were not otherwife interpreted by his moft excellent and 
learned editor, I Ihould contidcr as throwing a tint of fufpicion over 
the whole 

The fentence in one view feems to intimate that the Carthaginians 
had circumnavigated Africa as well as the Phenicians ; and if that be its 

The palTagc k, Mtri i\ hk Africx Atlantico mari afpetfaii, de Satafpe 

XsyoyTK SotTflttfviK yi oTts^ioj* which Pauw nihil cos noviffc. do£ii viri eonjeSuta hahety 

reads U irXtoiTic, and which Wcflcling calls an quo fe commendet^ libi. iv. 298. But he renders 
hariolation, but adds, Carthaginienfes cnim it otherwife himfclfj, andvery harfbly: Larchcr 
f. milieus defun Aot nayigationibus, tcntalTe eras follows Wcfleling, 
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Xeal import, it can only allude to the voyage ojfHanno*'*, which 
might have been deemed a circumnavigation in the age of Herodotus 
as readily as in the age of Pliny ; and if fo, it would invalidate the 
Phenician account as much as the - Carthaginian } for if the Cartha> 
ginian .voyage were falfe, as we know it is, the Phenician could hardly 
be true. 

This argument, indeed, is not to be indfled on, nor the oblivion 
to which the name of the commander is configncd, but the diffi- 
culties of the voyage itfelf, the want of means to furmount them, 
the failure of confcquenccs, and the dlence of other hiftorians, are 
objedions not to be fet afide without ftronger evidence on the other 
lide than has yet been produced. 

But as it is not in our power to prove a negative, let us now 
examine the pofitive teftimony of other authors in oppofition to that 
of Herodotus. The author of the Pcriplus fays diredly, tliat the 
ocean never was explored on the eaftern fide to the point of Africa* 
Hanno gives no intimation of any one having failed farther than 
himfelf on the weftern fide, and Scylax ** *** ', who traces the Cartha- 
ginian commerce to Cerne, maintains not only that the fea to the 
fouthward was unexplored, but that it was not pafiable The 
laft author we fliall adduce ia Ptolemy, who certainly muft have 


*80 Wcfleling doubts very juftly whether 
tlie voyage of Hanno is prior to Herodotus. 

I can affix no date to it, but am not fatisfied 
with Campomanes's date. Olym. 93. Voflius 
thinks it prior toHomcr. Strabo, p. 48. fpeak- 
tng of the African voyages of the Carthagi- 
Aiana fays, Mix^ov rw • 

*** The work which bears his name. 

Though this is not true, yet his men* 


tion of the weeds which obflru^l tlic palTage is 
a circumilance which dMnville has feized to 
prove the reality of thefe Carthaginian voyages 
to the fouth. Such weeds do occur, and do 
impede a (hip’s way, if (he has not rather 
a biiik wind. If the latitude where thefe 
weeds commence can be determined, It may 
throw a new light on thefe voyages of the 
Carthaginiano* 
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been acquainted with Herddotus, however ignorant we may fuppoie 
Hanno, Scylax, or the merchant of the Periplus. And Ptofemy ia 
fo far from believing the report of Neco or the Egyptians, that he 
not only fuppofes the voyage never performed, but declares it im- 
pofTible ; that is, he brings round the continent of Africa unbroken 
with a (weep to the eaft, till he makes it join the continent of Afia 
to the eaftward of the Golden Cherfonefe. 

Falfe as this hypothelis may be, it is ftill a contradidion dire<£l to 
Her6dotU8 ; for though it proves that he was himfelf ignorant of 
every thing beyond Prafum, it proves likewife that he believed all 
preteniions to a progrefs farther fouth fabulous ; and that where 
all knowledge ceafed he had a right to an hypothefis of his own as 
well as ethers. D’Anville fuppofes that Ptolemy alTumed this fyftem 
from the prevailing idea among the ancients, that there ought to be 
Antipodes in the fouth, correfpondent to thofe of the northern hemif. 
phere. Perhaps alfo a counterbalance of continents Ivas as favourite 
a notion in the early ages as in modern. But however this error 
originated, the conclufion of d’Anville is remarkable **’ : Nothing,” 
fays he, “ was lefs afeertained among the ancients, if we may judge 
from Ptolemy, than the account of fome voyages which were faid 
“ to have been effeded round the contijieut of Africa by the fouth.” 
And parallel to this is the opinion of Volfius *** : “ Certain it is, 
** whatever may be faid to the contrary, that the artciertts were fo 
“ far from pading the Cape of Good Hope, that they never ap- 
“ proached it.” Both thefe opinions are likewife fbpported by 
Strabo who lays, “ that all who have atteniifXed thU navigation 
either from the Red Sea or the Straits' of Gades, have returned” 

•w Gcog. Anclen. tom. iii. p. 68. Vdffiurftd Mehoij. 30J. , Lib. i. p. 

15 [without 
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.[without efieding their purpofe] j and yet Strabo, while he aflerts 
this,, is as pcrfedly aifured that Africa was circumnavigable, as Hc- 
rddotus. In giving. thefe opinions of Ptolemy, Strabo, and d’Anville, 
1 feel myfelf fupported by the greatefl authorities ancient and 
modem} it is hoped, therefore, that the argument here aflumed will 
not* be thought prefumptuous, more particularly as it derogates not 
£b much from Herddotus, as front the information he received 
in Egypt 


PTOLEMY. 

XXV. It has been already ihewn by the table [p. 135.] that 
there is a general correfpondence between Ptolemy and the^Periplus, 
and their difagreement in particulars is not imputable to the 
authors themfelves, but to the age they lived in. In that age the 
geographer did not navigate, and the navigator had no feience 
Tire geographer reckoned by degrees without obfervation **’; the 
navigator reckoned by his day’s courfe. Modern navigators correft 
their dead reckoning by obfervation } but in the early ages fcience 
and practice had little connection ; and yet fo fat from their being 
any charge of error or negligence in this, that it is exaCtly the 
reverfe. ' We are not to condemn the miftakes of Ptolemy in longi- 
tude or latitude, but to revere the fcience, which applied the pheno- 
mena of the heavens to the meafurement of the eartlx. The naviga- 
tor of the prelbnt hour is conducted on principles iirft <dtablilhed by 

Every feaman ktiows that hii liiead that he had no accounts to be depended ont 
reckoning amounts to nothing tiU it ie cor- warm rokivrm end therefore oolle^ed 

rc&ed by obfervation* His latitudes from (imilar produdiont in the 

Ptolemy» lik u c. teO&ui enptd^^ oppofite bemifphercis 

Ptolemy.- 
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Ptolemy. The errors of his maps can no longer miflead, while his, 
principle muft be of the fame duration as navigation itfelf I call 
tlie principle Ptolemy’s, becaufe he fixed it and brought it into ufe. 
'I’hales and Anaxagoras knew that the world was a fphere. Eratof- 
thcncs drew the firfl: parallel of latitude at Rhodes, and firft meafured 
a degree of a great circle ujjon the earth ; Hipparchus taught thatthe 
ineafurement of the heavens was applicable. to the earth. And Diof- 
corus and Marinus arc both faid by Ptolemy to have delineated maps 
on principles fimilar to his own ; though we may judge what thefe 
were, when he fiiys that Marinus had the liititudc of fome places 
•uid the longitude of others, but fcarely one pofition where he could 
afeertain both. But if Ptotemy objeifts to the method of Marinus, 
we are compelled to obje£t to the method Ptolemy ufed to corred it ; 
for he fays, that in going down the coafi; of Africa, Marinus reckoned 
by the days’ courfeof the voyagers, and finding thefe carried Prafum 
to 35° fouth, he flrortened the eftimate, and placed that promontory 
under the tropick of Capricorn. He then enters into a long argu- 
ment to provc^the infufficiency of this ftandard, and forms anotlier 
•for himfclf, by confidering the produdlions of nature as fimilar, at 
equal diftances, on both fides the equator ; a fiandard certainly not 
lefs vague; and yet on this ground, and no other, he fixes Prafum 
-in latitude 15" fouth. Now there is a very remarkable coincidence 
attends the conclufion of both thefe geographers ; for the Prafum of 
Ptolemy is prgcifely at Mofambique, and that , of Marinus at Cape 
•Corrientes; and it is ftill more extraordinary that Mofi^biqiie fhould 
be the laft of the Arabian fettlements in the following ages, and 
•Corrientes the limit of their knowledge. 

There were Arabs lower down at Sofida, but^Molambignc may •well .be %1ed the hft 
of their colonies. . ■ • " 

From ■ 
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• From all tlic evidence I can colledt, and all the circumftances I can 
combine, I find it Impoflible to afeertain the fite of Prafum*'*; but I 
have no helitation in carrying it farther to the fouth than d’Anvillc 
does, or in fixing Corrientes as the fartheft poflible boundary to all the 
knowledge of the ancients. The detail of Ptolemy goes to Rhaptum 
and no farther ; fo far he had journals, and the relation of navigators 
to conduA him ; beyond that, the voyage did not in its regular courfe 
extend j and if fingle veflels had at any time been carried to Prafum, 
by the winds and currents, it was accidental. But it fhould- feem that 
it was heard of from the natives, or the Arabs, rather than feen, as all 
circiimftances and particulars end with Rhaptum j and the remainder 
confifts of a fingle ftep to Prafum, that is, near feven degrees, without' 
mention of a port, an anchorage, or a fingle feature of the coafi. 

One thing, however, is certtin, that the name of Prafum is 
familiar to Marinus, who is prior to Ptolemy, and is not known to 
the author of the Periplus. If, therefore, Ptolemy lived in the reign 
of Adrian, and we have an intervening writer between him and 
our author, we cannot err more than a very few yea4ii« affigni*ig. 
the date of the Periplus to the latter end of the reign of Claudius, 
or the beginning of that of Nero. There is a Diod6ru8 Samius 
mentioned in Ptolenvy from Mannus, who notices the courfe held 
by veflels from the Indus to the coaft of Cambay, and from Arabia 
to the coaft of Africa He aflferts that in the former voyage they 

There are fome'ijoincidences fo extraor* (Itll irreconcilable ; for Marinuft’d Prafum h 
fiinary, and forne contradictions fo ftrong, in *3*^ fouth, and Ptolemy's in Maiinus's 

that the choice is wholly at a ftand. Ptolemy line of coaft tends dircAIy to the Ibuth or 
condemns Marinus for making five thoufand fouth weft, Ptolemy's 10 the eaft. H 

ftadia, he. five hundred miles between Rhap- av«To^^lW.1^ i r^, 

turn and Prafum; and yet he himfelf makes it Pioleniy, lib* i. c. 9* A^finia the coaft * 

feven degrees, which is almoft the fame thing, below Cape Gardefao* 

Bat if they agree in this, their difference is 


failed 
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failed with the Bull in the middle **' of the heavens, and the Pleiades 
on the middle *** of the main yard, in the latter that they failed to 
the fouth, and the ftar Canobus, which is there called the Horfc. 
I can find no mention of this Diodorus Samius in any other author ; 
but whoever he is, if the date of his work <»ukl be fixed, it would 
go farther to afcertain the progrefs of the ancients, the navigation of 
Hippalus, and the account of the Periplus, than any difcovcry I have 
been able to make. I have rcafoned only from the materials before 
me } and if future inquiry fliould develope Diodorus, it is not without 
great anxiety that I inuft abide the ilfue of the difcovery. 

Another circumftance highly worthy of attention is the argument 
of Ptolemy*”, to invalidate the eftimate of a day's courfe. The 
ufual eftimate he ftates at five hundred ftadia for a day, and a thou- 
fand for a day and night ; he then mentions, from Marinus, a 
'Didgenes whq was one of the traders to India, and who, upon his 
return, in his fecond vOyage, after he had made Arfimata*”, was 
caught by the north eaft wind, and carried down the coaft for five and 
twenty daysPtill he reached the lakes from whence the Nile iflues*”, 

that 


*9*^ KetT» Htfouar* 

*92 See lib. i. c. y. 

It may be proper to examine the men- 
ibon upon this queftion. 

^ 9 ^ That there isa great lake inland from 
the coaft of Ajaii* is a report of which wc 
find traces in almoft all the accounts ancient 
or modern ; bat where to fiat It, or what it 
is, feems by no means afeertaiaed* l^An* 
v3Ie notfees fuch a lake on his map of Africa, 
and conje6lttres that it may be tne fource of 
the Obii, which ifliies at Ampa^^a and Fat^ 


Ptolemy here makes it the origin of the Nile, 
and places it in lo® fouth and the Nubian 
geographer carries to i^**, which is the lati- 
tude of th» I..akc Maravi, while tlie fourcc 
that Bruce vilited is in 12 '’ north. Two and 
twenty dcgr^i^es is fiirely too great a difference 
to flippofe between the head of the “White 
and the Blue River : neither is it probable 
that any fource of the Nile fliould be fouth of 
the moimtains of Abyflinia, which Rennel 
now fays are part of the ^eat Belt that di- 

• The Ukes in Ptolemy arc fiMn 7*^ toet* fouth. , 
The fources of the Nile are in 13® fouth. 


videtf 
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•that Is, nearly to Rhaptum***; he theft adds; thatMaiinws mentions 
one Theophilus who frequented the coafl of Azania, and who was 
carried by a fouth weft wind from Rhapta to Aromata in twenty 
days*. From thefe fads *** Ptolemy argues, that as five and twenty 
days are attributed to the ftiortcr courfc, and twenty to the longer, 
there can be no ftated mcafurc of a day’s courfc to be depended 00. 
I mull own that to my conception they prove exadly the contrary ; 
for though a day’s courfc is certainly indefinite, where winds are 
variable, we now know that both thefe voyagers muft have beencarried 
by the two oppofite monfoons, and that Diogenes loft his paftage by 
not arriving at Gardefan early enough to get into the Red Sea ; con- 
fequently he was hurried down to the fouth, and could not get into 
port till he was fomewherc about Pati^ or Melinda. The difference 
itfelf of twenty-five and twenty days is not fo great as to infift upon 
with feverity, and we muft likewife add, that both voyages feem in 
confequence of furprize, and not the ordinary courfe of the naviga- 
tion. Mariners do not now, and certainly could not formerly. 


▼ides Africay this indeed Is not impolTiblc, 
the Indus and the both cut the gpcat 

belt of Afia ; but it is highly iinprobable, on 
account of the vail fpace between. Neither 
does it make Ptolemy confilltyit ; for though 
d’ Anville ’ ftill preferves JPtolemy's fourccs of 
the Wliite River in his map, and Rennell does 
BOtdifeard them. The lakes of thofe fourccs 
are placed in 6 ' north by d’ Avilic, and in a 
very different longitude from Ptolemy's, while 
this lake of Ptolemy’s is in i o'' fouth. And 
here d’ Anvillc has a lake alfo, but of which he 
fpeaks with great uiiccrtainty. Sec Ptol. lib. i. 
c. 9. But Ptolemy, in the 17th chapter, ex- 
ptjcfslj llatcs that thij lake is not near the 


coall but far inland. D’Anville’s earlicil 
I'oticc of this lake, called Maravj, is in a map 
which he compofed for Le Grande’s trail fla* 
tioii of Lobo, in 1728. 

Ptolemy fays, tlie Promontoiy of Rhapta 
was a little to the fouth welt. 

The fadlir arc fo curious that 1 have 
great plcafure in Hating them to the reader, 
and propofing them to the confidctation of 
any Engllfh officer who may be accidentally 
brought on this coafl. I muft notice alfo 
that Diogenes and Thebphilus arc both 
Greek names } ^ leading pr9of that even, un* 
der the RomanSi^this trade was cbivUy in tiie 
hands of Egyptian Greeks. 


B B 
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reckon by an individual, but a general run; and when they are in' 
the fwecp of the trade wdnds or the monfoons, though the force of 
the wind is not perfectly or conftantly equal, it is fo generally fubjeft 
to calculation, as to vary but a few days in very cxtenfive paflages. 
This fort of eftimate all feamen have in fuch voyages, and on fuch 
coafts as they frequent. And thofe who know how nearly the 
computation of all feamen approaches to the truth, will certainly 
allow more precilion in the accounts of Marinus and the Periplus 
before us, than Ptolemy is willing to concede. On this point we 
have a moft remarkable coincidence to notice j for as Marinus ftates 
the paflage of Diogenes from Ardmata *** to the lakes at five and 
twenty days, the Periplus aHigns exadly the fame number from 
Op6ne *** to Rhaptum upon a dillance as nearly equal as poffible. 
The conclufion from this is incontrovertible j for it has already been 
Ihewn, that the courfes of the journal agree with the a£tual extent 
of the coafl, and if the paflage of Didgenes agrees with the day’s 
courfes, it is impoflTible to admit the fcepticifm of Ptolemy. 

But, from his rejedlion of the ellimate, we may proceed to his. 
contradidion of the fafts ; for in his feventeenth. chapter he con- 
troverts the whole account of Marinus**”, and as far as wc can 
colledl, his account was in union with the Periplus. The reafons 
for admitting the ftatement of the Periplus are contained in the 
whole of the preceding pages. The reafon for doubting Ptolemy 
is, that his account is not conliftent with^is own detail of the 

coafl, 

*9’ From Gardcfan to Melinda or Pate, pKis, from finding his great agreement with it. 
From d^Affui to Quiloa. and that the objcdlions which Ptolemy brings 

30® 1 had once conceived an opinion that agaiiift Man'nuf in the feventeenth chapter ap- 
Mai inns might be ihetiuc author of the Peri- ply very nearly to the Peripifis. But I am 

convinced 
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•coaft nor confonant to the knowledge of it, which we have at prc- 
fent. He fets out with faying, that the merchants who trade between 
Arabia Felix and ArOmata, Azania, and Rhapta, give a different 
ilatement from that of Marinus. They mention that the courfc 
from Arbmata to Rhapta is fouth weft; but from Rhapta to Prafum 
fouth eaft. This indeed would hold good for a fmall bend of the 
coaft, but upon the fcven degrees which Ptolemy affigns to the 
interval is direftly falfe ; for the general inclination from Gardefan 
to the Cape of Ciood Hope is fouth weft upon the whole ; and this 
turn which he alfumcs to the fouth eaft, feemsirfjnly to prepare it for 
the curve he gives it all round the /\ntar£lic Ocean. He then adds, 
that the village Panon is next to Arumata, and that Op6ne is ftx days 
from Panon, If there be not a corruption of the text here, or a gre^t 
error in our conftru£tion of it, this is in dirctft; oppofftion to his own 
table as well as the Periplus. For his table gives only five minutes 
difference between the two. He next mentions Zengifa, Mount 
Phalangis, and the bay called Apocopa, which it requires two courfes 
of twenty-four hours to pafs. Then the Little Coaft of three 
fimilar courfes, and the Great Coaft of five; then two more to 
Effina, one to Serapion, and three more acrofs a bay to Rhapta. 
Niki, he adds, lies at the commencement of this bay next to Sera- 
pion. And laft of all he notices a river called Rhaptum, with a 
city of the fame name, the |netropolis of Barbaria, whh a vaft bay 
which muft be pafled tt> reach Prafum, where the fea is very flioal 
and round Prafum is the country of the Anthropophagi. Now the 

convinced tins opinion cannot be defended, for Page 1 1 * • 

Mannuswasnonavigator,butagcographer;and 60 alfo fays MarciaOi ^oixoura-ee, 

Marinus knew or had heard of Prafuoi, which p, 8. 

the author of tlic Periplus certainly had not. • 
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meaning of this language, if I underftand it right, is, that at Rhap-* 
turn is the laft fettlement of the Arabs, and that Prafum is in the 
country of the Negroes, for fo I interpret Anthropophagi. This is 
not exprelTed indeed, but is fo perfectly confident with the Perl- 
plus that it can hardly be difputed. 

The difference that there is between this detail of the coad and 
that of the Periplus, will be bed feen by confulting the table (p. 136.); 
but whatever it may be, it contributes more to edablifli that journal 
by its general concurrence, than it detracts from it by, difagreeinent 
in particulars. It aj^pears to me, whether from prediledlion to my 
author, I ca.nnot fay, that Ptolemy had a journal before him but a 
worfe. I fee the correfpondence between the two, but more con- 
fidence in the Periplus. 1 fee likewife more circumdances in this, 
more charadlers, and more intelligence, which perfuades me that it 
is written by one who performed the voyage, while Ptolemy relates 
after another. The reafoning, therefore, which he builds on this, 
to corred Marinus, appears of lefs freight ; for we find all the 
didances of the Periplus correfpondent to the adual nature of the 
coad at prefent ; and whatever failure there may be in the applica- 
tion of it to particulars, the leading charaders, fuch as the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandcb, Ras-Feel, Gardefan, Daffui, Cape Baxas, the Coad 
of Seven Rivers, and the Zanguebar Iflands are fo clear and manifed, 
that the outline may be confidered asjperfed, whatever error there 
may be. in the filling up. To my own mind the evidence is com- 
plete ; but every author who compiles from the labours of others, 
without vifiting the countries of which he treats, mud ftibjed the 
fpeculations of the clofet to the determination of navigators on the 
fpot. To this law I fubmit my inquiries mod chearfully, foliciting 

information 
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•information without fear of the i*cfult, and ready to (land corroded 
by every intelligent officer who will make this work the companion 
of his voyage. One farther ohfervation is all that remains in this 
part of my difeuffion, whicli is, the peculiarity that Prafum, fignify- 
ing Green, fliould point out a green cape for the termination of 
ancient knowledge on the eaftern fide of the vaft continent of Africa, 
while another Green Cape (Cape Verde) Ihould have been for many 
years the boundary of modern navigation on the weftern fide» If 
I am not miftaken, Cape Verde has its name from its verdant ap- 
pearance when firft feen by the Portiiguefe ; otherwife it might have 
been thought that thofe who firft reached it had annihilated the great 
triangle like Juba and Pliny, and thought they had arrived at the 
Green Cape of the ancients. This will not appear an idle 
ohfervation to thofe w'ho arc converfant with the ancient geographers^ 
and who know that they found, as already noticed, a wcltcrn Horn 
and.Cerne on both fides the continent, and a Thule from the Ork- 
neys to the Pole. But there is another view in mentioning it, which 
is, that fome future navigator, with this clue to dired him, may, 
when he is going up the Mofambique pallage, ftlll find fome 
charaderiftick greennefs, either in the colour of the fea, or on the 
continent, which may enable him to point out the Prafum of the 
ancients. This is a point I cannot afeertain to my own fatisfadion, 
but it cannot be farther fouth than Corrientes, nor farther north than 
Quiloa or the Zanguebar Iflands. Englilh fliips generally leave the 
coaft before they are fo far north, but accident may carry fome 

r/jrnilirs a Lcck, but it h alfo may pofiibly allude to uich weeds found in 
ufed for a lea weed of the fame colour, and this fca. 


curious 
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curious obferver to the fpot, which he may recognize, by knowing 
previoufly where he is to iearch, and what he is to fearch for. 

DISCOVERIES of the Portogoesb. 

XXVI. With velTels of the moft perfed conftrudion to en- 
counter all the dangers of the fea, with inftruments of all kinds to 
afcertain the place of the veflel, with officers equal to every fervice, 
not only from their intrepidity but their fkill, a voyage performed 
in three years from Europe to the Red Sea, round fuch a eontincnt 
as Africa, for the firft time, would have added no fmall degree of 
luftrc even to the reputation of a Cook : and yet fuch a voyage is 
imputed to the Phenicians in an age when they had neither charts or 
inftruments, when they had no veflels fit for a navigation beyond 
the Red Sea, or the limit of the monfoons. But to judge of the 
dilficulty of fuch an undertaking for the firft time, we cannot form 
our eftimate upon better grounds, than by a brief recapitulation of 
the obftacles furmounted by , the Portuguefe, and by obferving that 
the attainment of the fame objed coft them almoft a century, which 
the Phenicians arc faid to have reached in the fliort fpace of three 
years. 

Of the progrefs of this difeovery it will be necelTary to trace little 
more than the dates Prince Henry, fifth fon of John the firft, 
king of Portugal, took up his rcfidence at Sagrez, near Cape Saint 
Vincent, about the year 1406. . The hiftory of his difeoveries is 
familiar to every one, but, like the hiftory of all others who are the 

304 See Faria and Oforiud in init* Barbofa and Alvarezi in RamufiOf Brucct Mickle's Lufiadt 
and Caftaneda. 

favourites 
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fkvourites of mankind, it is not fufEcient to give him his due merit, 
which is fuperlative, but it muft be enhanced by hyperbole. It is 
not true that in his day there was no geography but in the poets*'*, 
that he is the inventor of the aflrolabe and the compafs, or the 
firft that" put thefe inftruments into the hands of mariners ; but he 
was bred a mathematician, and he procured the beft charts and beft 
inftruments the age afforded. He improved upon or correfted 
every one of them, and he taught ’** the application of them in the 
beft manner to the commanders employed in his fervice. 

This great man, with one objeft always in his mind, diftradted 
by no other cares of the world, never married, never incontinent, 
was determined, by his regard to religion, to fubvert the power of 
the Mahometans, and by the love of his country to acquire for her 
that trade which had enriched Venice and the maritime ftates of 
Italy. Tliefe were his views, and this was his merit. It was no^ 
accident but fyftem that carried the fleets of Portugal to the Eaft 
Indies, and Columbus to the Weft. When Henry firft commenced 
his operations, Cape Nun, in latitude 28* 40*" was the limit of 
European knowledge bn the coaft of Africa. This Cape is juft 
beyond the boundary of Morocco, and the Portuguefe knowledge 
of it was derived from their wars with the Moors of Barbary. Com- 


Bnice and Mickle, 

3ofs Aft^olabCj note infra, 

I cannot lielp mentioning a circumftance 
which contributes much to our national ho* 
nour, Pietro della Valle who failed both in 
Englifli and Portuguefe fliips in the Eaft In- 
dies about 1620, obferves that the Portu- 
guefe mailers and pilots made a myftery of 
their knowledge^ whereas on board the £ng- 


liih (hips ,all the youths on board were fum- 
moned to take the obfervaciou at noon $ their 
books and calculations were then likewife cor- 
redlrd, Purchafe mentions this in fome iiv 
ilrudions given by the merchants to the com- 
manders they employed; and here, perhaps, 
we may trace a caufe why the fcience has 
always been encreafing among the Englifti, 
and declining among the Portuguefe. 

mencing 
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mcncing tlic line of his difcovery from licncc, in 1418 two of hiv 
officers reached (^ape Boyador, in latitude ajS’ 30' o". The fame 
cflbrt rc.!.ored to geography the Canaria of Pliny, or gave that 
name to the iJlands which retain it ftill, and lie l)etwecn Nun and 
Boyador. Boyador, however, was not doubled till 1434. It was, 
lays Faria, a labour of Hercules; and it was not till 1442 that the 
dil'covery was advanced to Rio-del-Ouro, under the tropick of Cancer. 
This name points to the acquilition of gold ; and hiftory mentions 
that the duft of that precious metal was here firft offered as a ran- 
‘fom for fome of tlie natives who had been taken prilbners. Upon 
the return of thefe vclfcls to Portugal”* the fight of gold produced 
an emotion much more effedtual than all the exhortations of Prince 
Henry had been able to excite; a company*'* was immediately 
formed at Lagos, and the progrefs of difcovery was enfured whether 
Henry had lived or died. This is the primary date to which w’e 
may refer that turn for adventure which fprung up in Europe, 
which pervaded all the ardent fpirits in every country for the two 
fucceeding centuries j and whieh never ceafed till it had united the 
four quarters of the globe in commercial intercourfe. Henry had 
flood alone for almofl forty years, and had he fallen before thefe 
few ounces of gold reached his country, the fpirit of difcovery might 
have perifhed with him, and his defigns might have been condemned 
iis the dreams of a vifionary ; but he lived till 1463, and in the years 
1448 and 1449 had the fatisfaftion to fee his difeoveries extended 


Bruce obfci'Ycs, tliia mull have come 
from the country farther foiith, vol. il. p. 

Il will appear hereafter tiiat a John 
3')la>. uat one of the fiift partners of thia 
Coinpanv, and from him feveral of the family 


were employed in the future difeoveries, till 
the time of Bartholomew Diaz, the firll cir- 
cumnavigator of Africa, 1111487. Thus wa* 
the connexion formed between the difcovery 
of Rio-dehOuro and the Cape of Good Hope. 

to 
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to Cape Verde, (In latitude 14' 45' o",) to the Cape Verde illands and 
tlie Azores. This cape was likewife doubled, and feme progrefs is 
fuppofed to have been made as far foiuli as to the equator, but Cape 
Verde may be conlidcred as tlic limit of Henry’s dil'covcrics. He 
is defervcdly celebrated by all writers as the reviver of naviga- 
tion, and the great founder of that commerce which has raifed 
the maritime power of Europe above all the other nations in 
the world. 

After the death of Henry his deflgns languilhed during the reign 
of Alonzo, but the fpirit of adventure was not fupprefled. In 1471 
the difeoveries extended to Cape Gonzales beyond the equator, and 
terminated with this reign at Cape Saint Catherine, in latitude 
2® 30' o" fouth John the fecond fuccceded to the throne in 1481 ; 
and revived the purfuits of Henry with all the ardour of their author. 
In 1484 his fleets reached ^ong6 and penetrated to 22° fouth. 
It was in Benin that the firft account of Abyflinia was received, and 
nearly about the fame tim% John fent out Bartholomew Diaz with 
three (hips, wdio firfl circumnavigated the extreme point of Africa, 
and difpatched Covilham in fearch of India by Egypt and the Red Sea. 
The date of Diaz’s expedition is fixed in i486, nearly eighty years 
after the commencement of Henry’s plan, and the expedition of Co- 
vilham is alfigued to 1487 ’**. I have recapitulated thefc fads and 
dates not for the purpofe of repeating a hiftory known to every one, 
but that the reader may compare the difficulty of profccuting this dif* 

Mickle xxxix. from Faria, Yol. h 21. failed in confequcnce of Covilham's intclli- 
Scr hi3 clmrader, p. which is contrary to the tcili- 

3 '* Faria, voL i. p. 20, 21. mony of Faria, Callancda, Alvarez, and Mickle. 

Thefc dates are of confcqucncc; becaufe When Covilham wrote he ccilainly did not 
vol. ii. p. 108. fuppolcs Diaz to have know of Diaz's luecefs. 

C C 
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covery by the Portugucfe, with the facility attributed to the attempt 
of tlie Phenicians, in their three years’ navigation. 

Put Covilham’” is a name of fnch importance, his hiftory fo 
extraordinary, and his account fo connected with the Periplus, 
that to pafs him in filcnce would be an unpardonable omiffion. 
John II. in the beginning of his reign had fent two friars, one of 
the order of St. Francis, and tlie other John of Lilbon, with a third 
who wa&a layman, into the Eaft in order to difeover India by land. 
7 ’hefe travellers W'ent, for want of the Arabick language, no farther 
than Jerufalem. In the year i486 or 1487^”, he therefore fent John 
Pedreio de Govilham and Alonfo de Payva on the fame fervice j and. 
after them two Jews, Abraham of Beja and Jofeph of Lamego. As 
nothing can Ihew the folicitude of the king more than thefe circum- 
fiances, fo nothing can prove his penetration more than this choice 
of Govilham j he was a foldier, he h |4 ferved in Africa, had been 
an ambalTador to Morocco, and had acquired the Arabick language 
to perfection. In obedience to his fi^reign he departed from 
Lilbon’"*, and took the route of Barcelona and Naples, and thence 
by Rhodes and Alexandria' to Cairo. He there joined a party of 
?ylograbin Mahometans, and went in their company to Tor, 
Suakein, and Aden. At Aden he embarked for Cananor on the 
coafi of Malabar, and vifited Ormuz, Goa, and Calicut. He fa<w 


Called dc Covilham from the name of 
Ills birth place. Oforius always writes John 
See vol. i. p. 147. 

Cuftaneda, p. 2. 

•*‘5 T collt cl tliat Covllham entered Abyf* 
£nia in 14SS from Alvarez in Rannifio ; for 


Alvarez fays he conftlftd him in I5’2i, thirtj 
three years after ht had i iitered the iMiinlrv. 
Alvarez in Ramuho, vol. i. p, 1^1. 2 %^ 

ct fcq. 

®>7 Moors of Earbary, Wtftcrn AraL^-. 
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the pepper and ginger he heard of cloves and cinnamon. After this 
he returned to the coaftof Africa, touched at Zeila, and went down 
the coaft as low as Sol’ala, the laftrefidenceof the Arabs, and the limit 
of their knowledge in that age, as it had been in the age of the Peri- 
plus. The Arabs of Covilham’s age knew indeed tliat the fea was 
navigable to the fouth vaeji^ as their earlier countrymen did when the 
author of the Pcriplus was in the country, but they knew^ot where it 
ended. With this intelligence, and what he could cmledt of the 
Ifland of the Moon, or Madagafcar, he returned by Zeila, Aden, 
and Tor to Cairo. At Cairo he met the two Jews, Abraham of 
Beja and Jofeph of Lamego, by whom he fent an account of the 
intelligence he had colledted to the king, and in the letter which 
contained it, he added, 

“ That the fhips which failed down the coaft of Guinea might 

be fure of reaching the teiminatipn of the continent, by perfifting 
« in a courfe to the fouth j and that when they Ihould arrive in the 
“ Eaftcrn Ocean, their beft diredion muft be to inquire for Sofala 
“ and the Ifland of the Moon.” 

It is this letter above all other information which with equal 
jufticc and with equal honour affigns the theoretical difeovery to Covil- 
ham as the pradical to Diaz and Gapia; for Diaz returned without 
hearing any thing of India though he had parted the cape; and 
Gama did not fail till after the intelligence of Covilham liad ratified 
the difeovery of Diaz« 


3’^ WliHi a teftimony iIkk tv.d worJt the defigns of John ? Alvarez feeina to write 
pive of Ilia veracity, and wlu.i a \aut;iy v ^ at Covilham diflalcd, Alvarez, p. 237. 
t.miKck'd cireumftanccs do they luggeft Cailaueda, p. 2. 

tl) >rc wlio know the country, i!«c trade, and 

c c 2 * 


Covilham 
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Covilham was not to receive the reward of his fervices; one part, 
of his coinmiflion he had not executed, which was, to vifit Abyf- 
fiuia; he returned, therefore, from Cairo to Ormuz, and from 
Ormuz t»nce more to Aden, where he waited till he found the 
means of introdudion into Abyflinia. Here he was received 
with kindnefs, but hence he was never to return ; for in Abyflinia 
iic was fou^ by Alvarez**® the almoner to the embafly of John de 
Lima, in 1525, who obferves that the king had given him a wife 
and lands, and that he was beloved by the people as much as by 
the fovcrcigiij but that his return was for ever precluded. He 
folicited John de Lima, and John interceded with the king in vain. 
1 dwell with a melancholy pleafure on the hiftory of this man, 
(whom Alvarez deferibes ftill as a brave foldier and a devout Chrift- 
ian,) when I refleft upon what muft have been his fentiments on 
hearing the fuccefs of his countrymen in confequence of the difeovery 
to which he fo elTentially contributed. were fovereigns of the 

ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Malacca: 
he was ftill a prifoner in a country of Barbarians. 

There is a circumftance attached to the hiftory of Covilham of 
great geographical importance, which is the map or chart com- 
mitted to his charge by Emanuel, at that time prince ’** and after- 
wards king of Portugal, which was copied and compofed by the 
licentiate Calzadllia, afterwards bilhop of Vifeo, a dodor Rodrigo, 
and a Jew named Mofes, with great fecrccy in the houfe of Peter 

See the work of Alvarez in Ramwfio, *** Duca. See Caftaneda, p. i, 2, 3. 
voh i* Alvarez in Ramufio, vul. i. p. 236. 

of 
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of Alcazova. This map was put into Covilham s hands with 
orders to make his way, if pofliblc, into Abyffinta, and dii- 
cover whether there was a palfagc round the extremity of Afri- 
ca, which the framers of the map aflerted to be practicable, 
on the authority of fome obfeure information which they had 
collected. 

Bruce aflerts *’■* that Covilham fent home from Cairo a map which 
he had received from a Moor in India, in which the Cape, and all 
the cities round the coaft were exaCtly reprefented. But whence 


Bruce draws this account I cannot 
map among the Moors it muft be 
ever palled Corrientes by fea j 

3 ^* J imagine it is the rompofition of thi» 
map which has induced Mickle to fay, that 
the Aftrolabe was invented by two Jews, 
Rodiigo and Jofeph at Lifboit ; and 1 have 
Kttlc doubt that the ufage of the word >\flro- 
labc deceived him, or the author from whom 
he copied. The primary meaning of Aftro- 
labc was an annillary fphere. Ptolemy re- 
duced this to a planifphtre ; and yet the. name 
of AflroJabe continued till it became applied 
to maps like his in flcreographick projetfcion. 
The Sea Alliolabc is a diflVrent inftrument, 
for taking the altitude of the fun, liars. See. 
It is a ring with a imiveahlc index. 8ec 
Chambers’s Dictionary, in voce. ^J'his lall 
fort of Allrolabe is deferibed in Chaucer’s 
treatife on that fnbjeel, which bears date 
1391 ; fo that if Mickle means this i.illru- 
mciil, it could be no invention uf the jewiih 
doctors. vSee Chaucer, Urry’s edition, p 440. 
and that he docs mean it, I refer to liis own 
w’oids, I.,uliad, p. 1 93. Note' P. wdierc he 
quotes di Barros, Dec. i. lib. iv. c. 2. I can- 
rot refer to di Darros ; but in Alvarez (Ra. 


difeover ; and if there was fuch a 
a lidion, for none of them had 
and cities there are none’*‘ for 

mufio, vol. i. p. 23<>.) 1 find the circumtlancc 
of this map by Calladilia, with the name of 
Rodiigoand Mofes the Jew, whom I fuppofe 
to be the Jofeph of MickJe. Purchas, vol. ii. 
b. li. p. 8. fpcakswith miuh more j>iopru ty ; 
he fays the Aftrolabe was applied fo?‘nicrly 
only to aflronomical putpofc.s, hut was ac- 
commodated to the ufe of mariners by Martin 
Bohernus, a fcbolar of Regiomontanus, at the 
fuggellion of John king of Portugal. 

Et dipaflare un di loro ncll’ Ethiopia 
a vedere il paefe del Prctc Jaiini ct fo nc i fuoi 
man fuife notitia alciuia the li polfe pafl'arc iie 
mari, dc poiientc, perche li detti Dottori dicc- 
vano haverne irovata non fo the memotia. 

Vol. ii. p. 108. Callaneda, p. 3. fays 
that Covilham fel down llie names of places 
in the chart he carried with him, albeit ill 
writtm. 

31s c< I-Jowbcit there appeared unto them no 
** lownes within this land, by rtafon that along 
** thofe coalls there are none Icituated.” Ca* 
llancda, p. 8. but furtliei* within there be 

townCs and viilagts.” 


almotl 
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almoft twenty degrees from Corrientes to the Cape, or from thq 
Cape for twenty degrees to the northward on the weftern coaft. 

That fidlitious maps of this fort might cxift both in the Indies 
and Europe, among Mahometans ’** and Chriftians, is highly pro- 
bable, for it was a prevailing notion in all ages, that Africa was 
circumnavigable. And it has been repeatedly noticed in this work, 
that on both coafts, when the voyagers reached the limit of dil- 
covery, the rcjvort of the place was always in favour of a pallage. 
We may allow even more tlian this, and fay, that the natives had 
gone by land much farther to the fouth than the navigators by 
fca ; and that their accounts were almoft unanimous in maintaining 
the fame aflertion. The ftrongeft evidence I have found of this 
is that which the Portuguefe afterwards report of Benomotapa ; a 
great nation when arrived in Africa, and the remnant of a 
much greater, tvhich had pofleffed cities of great extent and regular 
buildings ; and from which it was faid there were public roads 
running far to the weft and quite down to the Cape We arc 
not to believe *thefc reports, perhaps, in their full extent ; but the 
ruins of great buildings feem authenticated j and the exiftence of gold 
and gold mines is univcrfally aflerted. Here is Bi’uce’s Ophir 


Tho communication between the Oricn- 
t.il aiul Atlantick Ocean fcpTri.s to be intimated 
ill Abwlfcda, ({'. 50- Gagnicr^i. tranilation, 
ill the Bodleian,) hut it is fo ohfeure that 
1 am not certain that 1 comprehend it tven in 
tl’. ■ i rai.nation. 

• • 'VUh ft CUTS to appear from A1 EdrifTi, 
y. 2S. vt Tcq. wljcrc he mtntitms Sofala, and 
U>cjal oOui jiJates beyond it with |^reat ob- 
iciini y. 

Soc Ed. Bavbofa in Ranuifio, vol. i. 
]). 2^8. ct Icq. Bai^ofa iricntions fcich a road : 


that it went far fontli may he vciy true ; but 
haidly to the cape. 

319 Pcrc Dos Santos in Loho’s Iiiitory of 
Ahyfllnia, finds a b’ura or Afina ini ind from 
Sofala^ and concludes it to be Ophir p.* 26 r. 
Fr. ed. He finds alfo all ihal Molomon 
brought intf) Judea except peaco< ks ; hut his 
commentator obfer es that Tin hkii.-,;, the 
Hebrew leini, may l>e tianllateci pennpu ts v,i 
well as peacocks. T leave the voyage to Ophir 
for the difeiiirion ol others, ol)fer\ing only that 
the circiimflanees attending it are in favour of 
Africa, though Golfclin confines it to 8aht a. 

the 
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the tradition of the queen of Sheba the coaft of Sofala, and the 
great river of Cuama. 

Such a nation as this, while in a flouriihing ftate, we can fuppofe 
to have extended its communications far to the weft and to the 
fouth, with roads both ways as far as their caravans could find pur- 
chafers to invite them. With this nation tlie Mahometans of Sofala 
and Mofambique mull of neceflity be connedled ; and if they had a 
map or chart of the cape, from the information of this nation if. 
mull have been colletled. It is the mention of cities in this map 
which alone makes us fufpedt that it was the produ£l of their 
own imagination. Maps of this fort are fuppofed to have been 
framed as readily in Europe as in Afia. And one of thefc Mickle 
fpeaks of in the introdu£tion to his tranflation of the Lufiad in the 
following terms : 

“ Antony Galvan relates that Francifeo de Soufa Tavanes told 
“ him, that Don Ferdinand told him, that in 1^26 he found in the 
“ monaftery of Acoba9a a chart of Africa an hundred and twenty 
“ years old, which was faid to be copied from one at Venice, which 

alfo was believed to have been copied from one of Marco Polo, 
“ which, according to Ramufio, marked the Cape of Good 
“ Hope.” 

Mickle confiders this as a mere report calculated to deprive prince 
Henry and the kings of Portugal of the honour of the difeovery ; 
and its date of 1526, almoft thirty years after the difeovery had 

Tliis traciition well pxtciitl to tliis had conqucils in Arabia^ and connexions with 

country bcTorc the arrival of the Mahometans Egypt, and in the interior of Africa to the 
on the coall, from the early Arabs, and much vvdl and fouth, 
more (trongly from the Abyfllnians, who in latrod. p. xxxiv. 

thcic better duys do ceitainly appear to have 

♦ 


adually 
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adlually taken pJac e, afibrcls full ground for the fufpicion. But let ns 
Aippolc that tlic dcpidled travels of Marco Polo, which adorned one 
of the churches at Venice a(ftually contained the Cape of Good 
Hope, or rather the extreme point of Africa, it yirovcs nothing. It 
ihcvvs only that the prevailing notion of the circumnavigation pre- 
vailed at Venice, as it had done many ceuturicr. before in Greece, 
and Rome, and that it was inferted into this chait from the imagina- 
tion of the draftfman, 

Marco Polo himfelf was too wife and loo faithful a traveller to 
aflert this. We have his work ; and we find his language perfeittly 
in harmony with that of Scylax and the Periplus. “ Beyond the 
“ iflands of Magaftar and Zanzibar,’’ fays he, “ there is no farther 
“ navigation fouthward”^ beeaufe tlic -fea runs there with great 
“ velocity to the fouth, fo that it would be impofliblc for any 
“ ved'cl to return.” It muft Be here noticed, that as he writes 
Magaftap and Madaftar for Madagafcar, fo under the nanae of 
Zanzibar he comprehends the main coaft of Africa, which ftill takes 
the fame name, and carries it to the extent of two thoufand miles. 
Whatever error there may be in this, his mention of the current 


3 " 111 the churcli of Saint Michael dc Mii- 
rano near Venice. Ram. vol. ii. Dicliiaiatlonc, 
j). I 7. 

There was a Portnguefe vcrfion of 
Mirco polo piibJi/hecl in Portugal in 1502, 
hy a gentleinan of the court, attendant on 
Klconoia, qiiten of I'hnrinucl, who likewife 
piihlilbcd the account of Nicolas clci Contes 
or t'oiili, and of Hicroine do Saini Etienne. 
Thi; puLlkatiDji, in 1502, makes it highly 
piohahlc that Mateo Polo’s w^ork was known 
in Poilugal picvious to the voyage of Diaz» 
and was now publiflud when it could not in- 


terfere with the glory of the difeovery, a id 
might give information of the countries in the 
eafl. 

It is to be obferved tliat the reading ol 
this paflage is veiy different in Riinnifio from 
that of Bergeron. But both agric in Rating 
the Jinpetiiufity of the ciu rent to the fouth. I 
have followTd Ramufio, as 1 always do, in pre- 
ference to othtr tianllators. See Ramufio, 
vol. ii. M. Polo, lib. ill. c. 35. Bergeron, 
cap. 39. Sec I he account id* this map, Ramu- 
iiO| vol. ii. DiehiuTatioue, p. 17. 


between* 
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'between Madagufcar and the continent is an illuftrious truth, tlie 
more remarkable as M. Polo was never on this coall himfelf, but mull 
have derived his knowledge of the fa£l from the Malays or Arabs, 
who were the only navigators of the Indian Ocean in his age. And 
the reafon alligncd for their not paflitig to the fouth, though they 
knew there were [lands or] iflands in that quarter, is the very fame 
which the Arabs of Sofala and Mofambique gave to the Portuguefe 
at their arrival on the coaft. The whole of this is confiftent with 
the knowledge of the Greeks and Arabs, which terminated at Pra- 
fum j and in all ages the current of the Mofambique Channel appears 
to have been an infupcrable barrier to all but the Phenicians of 
Herodotus. 

Such is the account of Marco Polo himfelf, and let us next con- 
fider the celebrated map of his travels which was prefer ved at Venice, 
and which was probably one of the moft efficient caufes which 
led to the difeoveries of the Portuguefe. Ramufio has preferved the 
hiftory of this, and as his book is not in every body’s hands, the 
reader will perliaps be gratified by the infertiou of his account. 

In the church of St. Michael di Murano near Venice, there was a 
cafe”* or cabinet near the choir, which contained this map that 
attracted the particular notice of all travellers who came to Venice. 
The map wnts compofed by a lay-brother **“ of the convent, from 
another map or chart which had been brought home by Marco 
Polo and his father, on their return from Tartary The original 
had been disfigured, and brought into difrepute by the infertion of 
a variety of things too modern for the age, and ridiculous in their 


Arniara, Armolic. 


Conyerfo. 

D D 


Catiiio, 

• appearance ; 
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appearance flill it was evident when the work of M. Polo came to* 
he read again and confidered, that this map and chart was compofed 
by him or under his diredlion. The artift therefore who undertook 
to copy and reform it, leaving out the abfurdities, and adding the 
longitude and latitude, which the original had wanted, framed the 
map which is now preferved in the church of St. Michael, and which 
is vifited as the compofition of Marco Polo himfelf. In this map 
a variety of curious particulars arc obferved, unknown before, or at 
leart to the ancients j and more efpecially that towards the Antardtick 
circle, where Ptolemy had placed his unknown fouthern ”* continent 
without fea; there appeared in this map, made fo many years ago, 
the fea furrounding the extremity of Africa, fo that a paflage from 
the Indian Ocean into the Atlantic feems to have been known in the 
time of Marco Polo, though there was no name given to that 
promontory which the Portuguefe afterwards called the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Three queftions arife out of this account, ift, Whether the delinea- 
tion of the Cape in the copy is a proof that it exifted in the original. 
2dly, Whether this copy is the original from which the bifliop of 
Vifeo’s map or chart was taken, which was delivered to Covilham; 
and 3dly, Whether the bilhop of Vifeo’s map is that which is 
mentioned by Bruce. 

Eirft. It certainly does feem probable that the report concerning 
the termination of Africa in a cape was as current in Afia and the 
Indies as in Europe. That either the Chinefe or the Malays did 

As the old maps contain monders both &c* might have been the additions here com- 
on land and fca« fo it is lughly probable the plained of. 

Ruck of M. Polo, lib. iii. c. 35. and Griffins, ^39 Terra Auftralis incognita. 

13 navigate 
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•navigate the ocean as far as Madagafcar, and the coaft of Zanguebar 
is evident ; for Marco Polo was not there hlmfelf, and could have his 
account only from them or from Arabs whom he might meet 
with on the coaft of Malabar from Arabia or Africa. It fliould 
feem however rather from the former than the latter, for as Marco 
Polo is the fird; author who introduced the name of Madagafcar 
into Europe, fo is it probable that this title is not given to it by the 
natives, but by the Ghinefe, Malays, or Hindoos. In confirmation 
of this we find in Cook’s comparative vocabulary, drawn up by Mr. 
Marfden, that the Malay numerals, and fome other radical words, 
are- Hill current in that ifland. Now if the Malays traded to this 
ifland, or the coaft of Zanguebar, they muft have had intercourfe 
with the Arabs fettled there j and that the Arabs did believe the 
poffibility of a circumnavigation has been proved already, both from 
their obfervation of the interior, and from fuch intelligence as they 
might derive from Benomotapa. From fome of thefe fources there 
can be little doubt that Marco Polo, if his map or chart contained the 
continent of Africa, might aifign a termination to the coaft, and 
convert that into fea which Ptolemy and his copiers had alfigned to 
their fouthern continent. 

But there is a ftronger argument for believing that this Africaji 
Cape was in the original of M. Polo, and not introduced by tlie 
artift who copied it, which is, that M. Polo himfelf fpeaks of the 
coaft of Zanzibar, not as the continent, but as an illand two thou- 


The Arabs had been in India 6co years fpread on the coaft of Malabar and Ceylon, 
before the Portiigncfe arrived at Calicut, ac- that their fiipcrftltions had been adopted by the 
cording to the Portiigucrc accounts, and we niiiivcs previous to his age. 
know from Pliny, that they were fo fettled or 34 1 writes Madaftar or Magaftar. 

fand 
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land miles in circumference whatever error there may be in this,» 
it is fclf-evidont, that if he made it an ifland, he muft give it a 
termination on the fouth, as well as on the other three quarters ; 
and if lie delineated this, that fouthern boundary muft be the very 
limit of Africa, which Ramufio fays the copy contained. It is for this 
reafon raoft cfpecially, that we ought to admit the fad; and if the 
faift is admitted, to M. Polo muft be aftlgned the honour of firft 
giving this intelligence to Europe, and of opening the way for the 
difcoverics of the Portuguefe. 

Secondly. What the map was which was compofed for the ufe 
of Covilham by Calzadilia, afterwards bifhop of Vifeo, by Dr. 
Rodrigo and the Jew Mofes, cannot be determined without better 
materials from Portugal than are in my pofleftion ; but there is great 
reafon to believe, that the principal fource of that work was the 
map of Marco Polo, becaufe the lirft printed edition of his work 
was in Portuguefe, 4 ated Lilbon 1502, by a gentleman in the court 
of Eleonora, wife of Emanuel ; and this being only four years ^ter 
the voyage of Gama, when every Ipirit was roufed by the difeovery, 
it feems highly probable that the intelligence contained in this book 
was in pofleftion of the court of Portugal previous to the expedition, 
and had been made ufe of by the kings of that country, for the 
purpofe of inftrudling and encouraging thofe who were employed 
upon that fervice. 

It is to be obferved, that the original work of Marco Polo was 
compofed in Italian by a Genoefe, who took his inftrudions from 
the mouth of the author, when a prifoner at Genoa, about the 


*♦' Atorno. 


year 
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year 1500. From this Italian copy *** a Latin tranflation was made at 
Bologna, and publiflied in MS. two copies of which were preferved, 
one in the Library of the Canons of Latran at Padua ; the other at 
Colonia in Brandenburg, in the Library of the Eledor. Both copies 
are fuppofed to be nearly the fame, but differ from another which 
was made at Thefe are all manufcripts, but from one of thefe' 

it may well be imagined that a copy had been procured by the Por- 
tuguefe, during almoff the whole century that their mind was fet 
upon this object, from the firft attempt of prince Henry in 1406, 
to the voyage of Gama in 1497* The edition of this work from 
the preis, fo early as 1502, in Portugal feems to confirm this, atid as 
the circumnavigation was completed, it could now no longer be 
concealed, nor could any future adventurer detrad from the honour 
of the difcovery. Thefe circumffances, it is true, amount to no 
proof, but afford ample ground for*believing that the map delivered 
to Covilham was framed from this fource of information. Whether 
the original map and chart of M. Polo, in the church of St. Michael 
di Murano at Venice, or the copy which replaced it had been 
copied by the Portugucfe, I have no means to determine ; but as it 
feems to have been open for the infpe£lion of all vifitors, and as 
the ardour of the Portuguefe was pointed to rival the commerce of 
Venice, from their firft outfet to the attainment of their objed ; it 
may reafonably be concluded, that if they had no Portuguefe in 

that 

The whole of this is from the preface Henry's brother brought a map' from Ve- 
of Andre Muller Gricffenhag in Bergeron. nice, in which the cape was marked { but be 
3+4 What Colonia ? I wifti the Germaa gives no authonty. If I had known where 
Latinifts would give us the modern names of to find this I could have determined the 
cities. quellion. I do not doubt it, but I wifh both 

Bruce, vol. ii. p. 96. fays Don Pedro Bruce and many other authors w'ould prefer 

the 
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that city to colledl intelligence, they employed Jews for that pur-' 
pofe j for Jews they feem ever to have perfecuted and trufted at 
the fame time ; a Jew was employed in forming Covilham’s map, 
and two Jews were fent after him into Egypt, 

Thirdly. What map it was that Govilham fent home, which he 
had procured from a Moor in India, cannot be determined ; neither 
has Bruce, who mentions this circumRahee, condefeended to give us 
his authority. I fufpend, therefore, all judgment upon this till I 
know the foundation on which it Rands ; it feems rational that the 
Mahomedaus fliould have charts of their navigation’**, as well as the 
£uroI}eans ; but as no Mahomedan or Arab had palTed the cape, the 
delineation of it muR have Rood upon the fame fort of intelligence 
as Marco Polo had acquired in the eaR, or be inferted from imagina- 
tion and the prevailing belief of the fadl. Whenever I can difeover 
the authority of Bruce it will deferve confideration, till then I fhall 
think that if Govilham filled up the map he had received, or cor- 
refted it, or added to it Rich information as he could colled, it is a 
more probable account than the report of this Moorifli map, which 
contained cities that never exiRed. Such a cprreded map of Covil- 
ham’s we read of in GaRaneda, who feems to have feen it, as he fays 
it was ill-written and disfigured j this I take to be the map to which 
Bruce alludes. 

the information of their readers by marginal had, as late as 1400, may be feen by the.xnap 
references to the vanity of a clean page. It of the world I have inferted in tlie appendix 
does feem highly credible that the map.of M. from A 1 Edrtffi* The Great Cape of Africa 
Polo was brought to Portugal by this Don is not in that, though poftcrior to M. Polo ; 
Pedro. ‘ but the author is prior to the Venetian, though 

What fort of charts or maps the Arabs jthe copy of his work is later. 
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Voyages of Bartholomew Diaz and ‘V asco de Gama. 

XXVII. From the year 1410”’ to i486 the Portuguefe had been 
engaged in advancing their difcoveries to the fouth ; fome progrefs 
had been made in every reign ; but the honour of doubling the ex- 
treme cape of Africa was rcferved for John the fecond. In i486 
Bartholomew Diaz failed from Portugal with three (hips; he is 
called an officer of the king’s florehoufe at Lifbon, but is manifeflly 
of a family which had long been en^loyed in thefe voyages of 
difcbvery ; and had probably been gratified with a place of truft for 
merits in the fervice. He advanced to 24** fouth) one hundred and 
twenty leagues beyond the track of former navigators, and then 
llretching boldly out to fea, never touched upon the coafl; again till 
he was aflually forty leagues to (he eaftward of the cape, which 
he had pafTed without feeing it in his paffage. 

This however was not the termination of his difeovery, for he 
proceeded to the river del Infante, ujpwards of fix degrees to the 
eaftward of Agulhas”", which is the moft fouthern point of Africa, 
and near a degree beyond the Cape of Good Hope. The rcafon of 
his return is not quite evident; but he had parted”' with one of his 

One thoufand four hundred and fix is names Hill decorate our charts, and it is but 
given as the firft date of prince Heniy’s de- jufticc to preferve the names and language of 
Jjgns* every difeoverer. The French have had the 

See Cailaneda, Faria, Mickle, Oforlwa, vanity to difplace fcvcral appellations of our 
Bruce. late difeoverers. Bmt La Peyroufc was honeilcr 

349 'We meet with Diiiis Diaz and Vincent than his countrymen. 

Diaz in 1447, and John Diaz who was one He met this veffel on his return with 

of the firil company treated at Lagos in 1444. only three of the crew alive. One dkd far 
Faria, p. 9. joy. 

Cape Agulhas or Needle point. Thcfc 

little 
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little fleet on his paflage, and it may be prefumed that the impoiHbi- 
lity of collcdting information from the natives, with the continuance 
of the coaft to the eaftward, which he might have expected to trend 
to the north, contributed to his determination. Five and twenty 
leagues ftiort of this river he ere£led his crofs on a rocky iflot, which 
Hill bears the name of De la Cruz, in the bay of Algoa *’*. This is 
a perpetual monument to his honour, and the Grand Cape which 
lie faw on his return he ftyled the Cabo Tormentofo, from the 
tremendous ftorms he had encountered on his paflage. The dif- 
ferent fentiments with which this difeovery infpired his fovereign 
upon his return, reverfsd the omen, and changed the Stormy 
Cape into the Cape of Good Hope, a name which has fuperfeded 
the pretcnfions of all occupants and all conquerors, and which it is 
hoped will preferve the glory of a generous monarch, and his hardy 
fubjefts, to the end of time. 

Still, though the difeovery was made, it was not completed. 
India had been the objeft of the fovereign, and the nation, for 
almoft a century ; but India was neither found, or feen, or heard of, 
this was wanting to the fame of Diaz, and this was the caufe that 
all the glory of the difeovery attached to Gama. Gama was a man 
of family*”, and Diaz failed under him, with an inferior command ; 
he had not even the fatisfaftion of attending his fuperior to the 
completion of his own difeovery, but returned from St. Jago, and 
was again employed in a fecondary command under Cabral, in the 


>5* Algoa, in the Englilh charts, properly of his family ; he at lead had armorial bear- 
Del Agoa, (Agua, water,) there are two ings, which, in that age, implied the rank of 
Del Agoas. gentleman. He bore a Gama, i. e. Dama. 

551 Faria. But Caflancda takes no notice 
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^ect that failed to India in 1500. In this expedition Brafil was 
difcovered, and in the paflage from thence to the Cape, four (hips 
pcrilhed, one of which was that of Bartholomew Diaz with all on 
board”*., 

It would feem natural that the difcovery of Diaz ihould have 
been immediately profecuted to its completion j but it required 
a deliberation of ten years and another reign before a new ex- 
pedition was undertaken ; and great debates a.rc mentioned as 
palfing in the council of Portugal, whether the attempt itfelf were 
expedient, or any advantage could be derived from it to the nation 
at large. 

In the mean time, however, the defign had never been relin- 
quilhed, or the prior difeoveries neglected ; John II. had difpatchcd 
Covilham and his companions into the eaft, and the eftablifliments 
on the coaft of Guinea had been attended to with anxious folici- 
tude. At length when Emanuel had determined upon profecuting 
the difcovery of India, Gama was felci3:ed for the fervice, and was 
conducted to aflume his conimand on board the fleet, under the.moft 
folemn aufpices of religion The king, attended by all his court, 
accompanied the proceflion, and the great body of the people v/as 
attratSlcd to the lliore, who confidered him and his followers rather 
as dcA'Otcd to deftrudion, than as fent to the acquifition of rc" 
novvn. 

M.M'klc Ltifiatl, p. 201. C'ftancda, or the nation. By all ilse'f. wc can collc^l of 
p, 73. the execution of thiss vt*) Gama feems to 

Bruce, who 1*0 no enemy to religion, no have devoted himfclf to death, if he (liould not 
Volney, has condemned the rtligioiir* falcmnity fuccecd, from a fenfe of religion and lojalty. 
attending this cmbaikation, as difconragiiag ; Hib fuccefs is owing to this fentintent. 
but he feema neither to have confidered the age 
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T lie fleet conflfled of three fmall Ihips and a viftuallar, manned, 
with no more than one hundred and. flxty fouls ; the principal 
officers were, 

Vafeo de Gama. 

* Paul de Gama, his brother. 

Bartholomew Diaz, who was to accompany them only to a 
certain latitude. 

Diego Diaz, purfer, brother of Bartholomew. 

Nicolas Coello. 

Pedro Alanquer, who had been pilot to Diaz. 

Gonzalo Gomez. 

They failed from Liibon on the x8th of July 1497, and after part- 
ing with Diaz at St. Jago, reached the Bay of St. Helena in latitude 
32° 35' o", on the 4th of November. They had on board feveral 
who fpoke the Arabick language, and others who had acquired the 
Negro tongue by former voyages to the Gcdd Coaft, Benin, and 
Congo. In the Bay of St. Helena they found the natives which we 
now call Hottentots, as we difeover by the mention of a peculiarity 
in their utterance, which the journal calls fighing”®, and which 
Vaillant deferibes by the term clappement^ a guttural cluck, the 
charaderiftick of their language. None of the Negro interpreters 
underflood this dialed. 

A quarrel arofe between the voyagers, and thefe harmlefs and 
timid natives, from the fufpicion of treachery, natural to thofe who 
vifit barbarous nations for the firfl time ; and in the ikirmifli Gama 
himfelf was w'ouncled in the foot. This accident haftened their 


Caftaiieda, p. 7. 


departure. 
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Vleparture. Tlicy left the Bay oa the i6th of November j Alau- 
quer declaring that the cape could not be mucli farther than thirty 
leagues diftant, though he could not defcribe it, as he had paifed 
it without feeing it, under the command of Diaz. For the four 
following days it was a continued tempeft at fouth fouth weft, dur- 
ing which Oforius ”* introduces the account of Gama’s confining 
his pilots in irons, and ftanding to the helm himfelf. Caftaneda 
mentions nothing of this circumftance ; his narrative indeed is brief 
and dry, but feems to be a copy of the journal On the fourth 
day the danger was furmounted ; they doubled the Cape on the 
aoth of November, and getting now the wind in their favour, came 
to an anchor in the Bay of St. Bias, fixty leagues beyond. the Cape, 
upon the Sunday following. This Bay ftill bears the name of St. 
Bras in our charts; and the natives found here were the fame as 
thofc of St. Helena. 

At St. Bias the fleet flaid ten days and was fupplied with oxen 
by the natives. They found alfo penguins and Tea lions in great 
numbers. They difeharged and burnt the vidualler, and then 
proceeded on their voyage to the eaftward. The rock de la Cruz, 
where Diaz had erefted his pillar, was by eftimation fixty-five 
leagues from St. Bias, and the river Del Infante fifteen farther to the 
eaft. When Gama fet fail the current was ftrong againft him, but 
having the wind in his favour, which blew a ftorm from the 8th 
to the 13th, he pulhed forward till he was fixty leagues from St. 
Bias, on the i6th of December. Here he made the coaft**“, which 

357 1 follow the Joiin; *1 of Caftaneda ; he firft perfon^ without appearing confci’ous of 

muft have fecn it on his return. the change. 

358 I p, 3;o Somewhere about Cape Anecife oi 

355> It often glides from the till'd into the Foul Cape. 
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had a good appearance, with herds of cattle on the fhore."' Ho* 
pafTcd within fight of de la Cruz, and wifhed to have come to an 
anchor at the river Del Infante, but the wind being adverfe, he was 
obliged to ftand out to fea, till on the 2oth of December it came 
again to the weft, and carried him through the currents which hud 
oppofed him all round the Cape. The good fortune which attended 
him in obtaining this wind, at the time when the current was moft 
unfavourable, infpired gratitude in the heart of Gama to that Pro- 
vidence which protc£led him j he olKired up his tribute of thankf- 
giving, and declai*ed to his people, that he verily believed it was 
the will of God that India fhould be difeovered 

From the 20th to the 35th he ran along a coaft which he ftylcd 
Terra de Natal, from the celebration of the Nativity on that day. 
It lies between latitude 32® 30' o" and 30° fouth; and on the 6th of 
January 1498 he reached a river which he named De los Reyes, from 
the fcaft of the Epiphany ; he did not anchor here, though in great 
want of water, but proceeded till the iith, when he landed at a 
river called Cobio and which, from the treatment he received, he 
left afterwards marked with the appellation of Rio dos buonas Gentest 
or the River of Good People. 

The natives here were no longer Hottentots but Caflres, who 
even in that age bore the fame marks of fuperior civilization, which 
they preferve to the prefent hour. A circumftance more fortunate 
and more extraordinary was, that Martin Alonzo underftood their 
language. This is a moft remarkable occurence, as Alonzo could 
fcarcely have been lower than Mina on the weftern coaft, which 
is forty degrees from the Cape, and the breadth of the continent 

Ibid. p. n . 


3®* , Caftaueda, p. lo. 
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«^rom weft to eaft canntit’, io the latitude of ao® ibutb, be lefs than 
eighteen or nineteen degrees more. What Negro nation or language 
do we know, of fuch an extent ? and )ret wonderful as it is, there 
is no- realba .to doubt the faift. Thefe people had mean houfes, but 
w'ell furnilhed, and were poflefted of iron, copper, pewter, falc» 
and ivory. 

The fleet ftaid here till the 15th, and' obtained, wood, W'ater, 
fowls, and oxen. Proceeding on that day to the northward, they 
continued their voyage till the 24th j in this run they pafled Cape. 
Corrientes and the low coaft of Sofala without anchoring, till they 
reached a river, which, from the circumftances that arofe, they had 
afterwards reafon to call the river of Good Signs*” (de bons 
Sinas). 

It is a circumftance particularly noticed by the hiftorians, that 
from St. Helena to this place no Veftige of navigation, no fort of 
embarkation had been feen. But here, upon the morning after their 
arrival, they were vifited by the natives in boats, which had I'ails made 
of the Palm *”. This roufed the attention of every one on board, 
and in the courfe of a few days two men of fuperior rank came on 
board, who had garments of cotton, filk, and fattin j this was the 
firft infallible of the produce of India, and hope glowed in 
every heart. The language, however, of their vifitors was un- 
known ; they underftood not the Negro dialed of Alonzo, nor the 
Arabick of Alvarez but they intimated by figns that they had ' 


Faria, p. ,8. 

364 I’aria. The cxprcfiion i.s not clear, but 
intimates cloth made of fibre.«i of the coco 
palm. It is worthy of notice that Calianedit 


mentions boats here, but nothing of fails till 
thi y approached Mofainbique. 

^ Oforius fays, one of them fpokc Ara- 
bick very imperfe^Uy, vol. i. p. 51 . 

feen 
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feen fliips as large as the Portuguefe, and feemed to mark the north' 
as the quarter where they might be found. 

Here then Gama determined to prepare for tlie completion of 
liis difeovery. The natives were quiet ; they were not Mahome- 
dans. The women received the feamen with complacency, and 
provifions were cafy to be procured. Thefe were all inducements 
for laying his velTels a-ground and careening them. He gave orders 
accordingly; and during a flay of more than thirty days, M'hich this 
lervice required, no difpute arofe to diilurb the harmony between the 
natives and their vilitors. 

This river is the Zambeze, which is navigable for two hundred 
leagues up to Sucumba’**, and penetrates into the interior of Beno- 
motopa. It falls into the fea through a variety of mouths, between 
latitude 19“ and 18“ fouth, which are known in our modern charts 
as the rivers of Cuamo and Quilimand, from a fort of that name upon 
the northern branch''*'. 1 find nothing in Caftaneda or Faria to 
mark the extent of Gama’s knowledge at this place, but as he had 
the corre£led chart of Covilham on board, in which Sofala was 
marked as the limit of his progrefs ; if that chart was furnifhed with 
the latitude, Gama mull have known that he had now pafled the 
barrier, and that the difeovery was afeertained. The moll fouthern 
branch of the Zambeze is two degi-ees to the north of Sofala. He 
mull likewife know that the diredlions given by Covilham were to 
inquire for Sofala and the illand of the Moon’**. And whether he 

Reffendc, p. 80. in latitude 17^50*0'. P. Ldbo calls Qiiili- 

1 cannot afeettain which mouth of the mane the river of Good Signs, p. 202, cd. 
Zambc'/c Gama anchored in. 1 fuppofe it to Paris, Le Grande. 

be the largcll, which h; that mod to the north, The Illand of the Moon is an Arabick 

as Rcircndc places the river of Good Signs in name and occurs in A 1 Edrifli. 

underllood 
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tinderftood the language of the natives or not, the name of Sofala ’** 
muft have been pronounced to them in an intercourfe of thirty 
days, and the quarter where it lay muft have been obtained. 

We are here approaching to ajundion vrith tltc difeoveries of the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans; and though 
poffibly none but the Arabians ”” had been as low as Sofala by Sea, 
certain it is, if the authority of Ptolemy may be credited, that the 
Romans had penetrated inland to the fouthward of the equator, and 
terminated their refearches with a nation they ftyled Agifymba. 
Ptolemy mentions two Roman officers, Septimius Flaccus and 
Julius Maternus, who had been engaged in thefe expeditions to 
the fouth, Flaccus from Cyrenc”*, and Maternus from Leptis. 
Flaccus reported that the Ethiopians [of Agifymba] were three 
months journey fouth of the Garamantes, and Flaccus feems to 
have performed this march himfelf. * Maternus reported, that when 
the king of the Garamantes fet out from Gju'ama to attack the Ethio- 
pians of Agifymba, he marched four months to the fouth. Ptolemy 
does not allow the ufe made of thefe reports by the geographer Ma- 
rinus, which would carry Agifymba into 49" or 55“ fouth latitude, 
ftill under his own correftion he carries Prafum into latitude 15" 
and Agifymba fomewhat farther to the fouth. 

Wonderful as this march of Flaccus is to contemplate, through 
the very heart and moft defert part of x\frica into fuch a latitude, it 
is ftill more extraordinary that the latitude of Prafum fliould coincide 
with Mofambique, and k^at two or three degrees farther to the 

See Oforiusy p. 52. * * Libya. 

And the PhcnicianS} if Sofala is Ophir. Page 1 15. 

Lib. i. c. 8. 

* fouth 
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fouth, the kingdom of Benomotapa fliould .pccur* "ia rwhick 
Zimhao is Hill the name of a tribe, or as the Portuguefe writers 
afllnn, the court of the fovereign 

It is by no means neceflary to affert, that Mofambique is identi- 
cally Prafum, or the Zimbaos Agifymba, but the coincidence of 
latitude led the Portuguefe almoft to a man to give credit to the 
one, and the coincidence of found ”* has left a conftant belief of the 
other. The Portuguefe pilots were many of them well read in 
Ptolemy. It is from information of this fort that Di Barros main- 
tains that Sofala is almoft furrounded by a river iftuing from a lake 
called Maravi, which the ancients fuppofed to be the origin of the 
Nile ; a charge not very unjuft, if we confidcr that Ptolemy has 


’H Benomotapa h celebrated by all the 
Portuguefe, as the foiircc from whence all the 
gold dull at Sofala, and on the coaR is ac- 
quired. There is faid to be a gold mine in 
that kingdom called Manica, and others of 
fdv(T, as Faria aflirms, (vol. iii. p. 14H.) and 
gold is alfo found in the ftreams which come 
down from the inuuiitaius, Thefc mountains, 
which RenocU calls the Belt of Africa, Di 
r^arros places between the equator and tropick 
o!' CiipiiVorn. What their breadth is, or 
wi'cthtr they ccminunicate wdth thofe of 
ifbiia io Rill problematical. That they 
do, is hr;ir.y probable; and as they throw 
dov. ii the Nile to the north, on the fouth 
they may vrrll produce the Zair.bcze, or 
rivers of Cuarno or Quliimaiit ; as well as 
the ( d)il ar.d Quilir.’imec at Pate and Ampaca, 
aipj tile great lake which all fpiak of with io 
much maLrtainty. \Vc may lUppofe all ihele 
livcis which eun e to the fouth piodu^live of 
gold as well as the river of Benomotepa. 
And as tlie kingdein of Ahyfir/via in its more 
JiounT.'ir;g lUtt ecUainly extended ilsinfiueucc 


to Magadoxo, in latitude 5® north, fo may we 
difeover the means by which, in all ages, the 
gold duR of the fouth found its way into that 
kingdom. Bruce fays it has no gold of its 
own, and yet gold by the ounce, and bricks of 
fait are the current coin of the kingdom. This 
method of procuring gold in AliyfTinia from 
the fouth was known both to the Greeks and 
Arabs, and muft apparently have been the pri- 
mary caufc of their voyage to the fouth, and 
poflibly of thofe performed by the Idiimeaiis, 
rhcnieiaiis, and Solomon to Ophir, if Ophir 
and Sofala be the Rune. 

5 Di Barror., In Ramufio, p. 261. vol. i. 
BaiboRi, ibid, ^ol. i. p. 28S. Murmol, vol. iii. 
who copies Di Barros. 

i 7 j Ajivillc calls them Zimbas or Muzini- 
bas, and feere.s to think them the fame as the 
Gallas, wl^ have been the pelt of AbyHinia 
for many centuries paR. The lake here no- 
ticed he RiR intxoduced into a map com- 
pofcrl for I.c Grande's edition of JLobo ia 
172?. 
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ftreamilbto i«* 30' o" foutli, tUougli 
ibi Bari^^ in his a&rtion when he derives from 
the. fajhe^.l^e ”’:;;l^ Zambezi, witht' ril^ the Breams of Coamo, the 
• £/|>lrii^^l%iitti.!^tch falls intOithe fea* below Cape Gorrieotes 
and another river which is to trayerfe the . whole continent into 
Congo. . ; • 

At this rivtar of Zambeze we have a right to confider the difcoveVy 
of Gama afcertained, as he had here united his circumnavigation 
with the route of Covilham ; but we muft'conduiB him to Q^OS) 
in order to make him meet the limit of the Periplus at Rhaptum, 
and. to Melinda, before he obtrined a pilot to condud: him to 
the Indies. 

It was not till the 24th ”* of February that the fleet was repaired 
and ready to fail ; and it is remarkable that the people had fuflfered 
much here from the fcurvy, notwithftanding the country is faid to 
have abounded with fruits of various forts in abundance ; the difeafe 
is imputed to the lownefs and humidity of the coaft, and the 
humanity of Gama is recorded as opening all his own ftores for 
the relief of the affli£l;ed. Upon the refumption of his courfe he 
kept along the coaft for fix days, and upon the flrft of March came 
in light of four iflands that lie oiT the port of Mofambique. It is 
upon the approach to this port that Caftaneda flrft mentions boats 
furnilhed with fails ; and no fooner did this fight meet the eyes of 
the navigators than Coello, running up along fide of his commander, 

Marmolfpeaks of a Lake Zaflan^here, See Di Barros, in RainuiiOi voL i. 

which he confounds with theTfana or Dembea p. 386. ct feq. 
of Habez, p. 156^ et feq. An. 1498. 

F F 
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cried out, “ How fay you, flr, here is another kind of l^eofde,”* 
and fuch indeed they found them, for Mofambiqu^ was -at this time 
under the government of Quiloa, the fovereign of which was inaffer 
of the coaft from Sofala to Melinda’”, with moft iflands in the 
neighbourhood. From the colour of the voyagers they Were eafily 
miftaken for Turks’”, with whom the Moors were neceflarily ac- 
quainted in the Red Sea, and for this reafon, upon the firft inter- 
view every civility was imparted, and pilots granted at their requeft. 
With the difeovery of this miftake, and the treachery in confequence 
of it, we have no concern, but with the appearances that evinced an 
Indian commerce Gama had every reafon to be gratified. The veflels 
were fuch as traded along the coaft, large, but without deck^, the 
feams fewed with cayro, or cordage made of coco, and the timbers 
faftened with the fame without a nail throughout, The fails were 
mats compofed of palm leaves ; and many of the larger fort had 
charts ’** and compaffes The Mobrs of the Red Sea and India 
received here the gold of Sofala in exchange for their commodities ; 
and the town, though meanly btrilt, furnifhed abundant fpecimens 


Mombasa excepted, which had revolted^ 
and Melinda was prcparfng for a revolt. 

3®* Moors of Barbary, according to Oforius. 
But this is fuppofing that the natives of Mo- 
fambiqiic knew that they had come roond 
the Cape. It is much more probable that they 
fuppofed them Turks from the Red Sea who 
had been down to Sofala, or had been driven 
accidentally to the fouth. 

And quadrants, Oforius fays; but per- 
baps without fufficicnt authority. 1 have not 


the Latin work of Oforius, but fuppofe he 
might ufe aftrolabe» which is rendered quad* 
rant by his tranflator ; this would not prove 
a knowledge prior to the Europeans, for the 
Arabick tepn is aftharlab, evidently corrupted 
from the Greek, and (hews its origin as readily 
as buifola. See Chamb. Didl. in voce. 

383 Arabick term for the compafs, is 
buflbla, a certain proof that they derived it 
from the Italians who traded tO. Alexandria, 
Mickle, Ixxx, Sccfupnu . , 
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*df: |»ep^r^-gl^ 9 gerf nags^ pear^ rubies, velvet, filk, 

and varwiu o^r uirdcles of m lodiau trade. The inhabitants 
vrerj^nspftlTvC^^^ the govermiuent was in the hands of 
Mohsahedasis ,fr(mt and as the commander had leveral 

who could fpeak Arahick on board, a communication was readily 
opened, and inteUigence foon . obtained that the voyage to CaU> 
cut was regularly performed, and the diflance about nine hundred 
leagues. . ^ 

The fleet remained at Mofambique and in the neighbourhood 
till the a4th of March, and then made fail along the coafl: to 
the northward”^. I iliould have been glad to have condufied 
Gama to Quiloa, as 1 efteem it the Rhapta of the Periplijis; 
and I could have wiflied to have ended his navigation from 
Europe where I terminated that of the Greeks from the Red 
Sea ; but partly from treachery and partly from accident, he was 
carried pall Quiloa, and proceeded to Mombaoa^ the fame treachery 
attended him at this place as before, which deterred^ him from 
entering the port. Some* of the people, however, landed and 
found a city much more fplendid than Mofambique. Here like- 
wife were found all the commodities of India with the citron, 
lemon, and orange, the houfes built of ftone like thofe of Por- 
tugal, and the inhabitants c{uefly Mohamedans, living with all 
the fplendour and luxufy of the eaft. 

The ftay of Gama at this place was only two days, when he 
proceeded to Melinda and came to an anchor upon the lyth of 

It may not be improper to notice that is thus in the Xhames that we call Nor- 
the language of the coail flylea the courfe to way (hipsi Danes, and Swedes, cad country 
the northward cad, and to the Cape wed. It (hips. 

F F 2 
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March 1498. There is no harbour here^btitah 09en;i*63j^%iflw« 
city, however, was fplendid and well built, with 
ftories, and the appearance of wealth througl^ut^ evihiredithufexl^ 
of their coihraerce and thekr communication wi^i ittdk. '’ Here 
though Gama was not without fufpicioti, he experie^ed. every 
of friendlhip and hofpitality ; and this, becaufe Meliadahvas inclined 
to hoflilities with Quiloa, andready to receive every' oiae as a friend 
who had experienced injuries in a rival city. 

We arc here to take our leave of Gama ; his di&overy was 
afcertained, and after having conducted him within the boundary 
of the Greeks and Romans, the objeift for introducing this nar- 
rative of his voyage is anfwered. It is but juftice, however, 
to notice, that he reached the long fought Ihores of India, and 
vifited Calicut, the centre of Indian commerce, without any par- 
ticular misfortunes, but fuch as are natural to a firft attempt. 
He returned to Liibon in 1499, where he received, every ho- 
nour which a generous fovereign and grateful nation could 
beftow. * 

He was again honoured with the command of a fquadron in 
1502, when the ftyle of his commillion was that of admiral and 
governor; and he returned’” a third time in 1524, under the 
reign of John III. when he was raifed to the title of viceroy and 
count de Vidigueira. During this command he died at Cochin in 
1525, after having the fatisfa^ion of living to fee the power of his 
country paramount in the feas of India, from Malacca to the Cape 

’*1 Such as are the*0;/ito« of the PcriplAs. Faria, toL Lp. 6|rand a6o. 
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GoiodJIope. . A power which ihe muntained for upwards of a 
c^turf, aod loft sit laft bf the lofs of thofe virtues by which it had 
originaily been acquired. ; 

Gama was formed for the fervice to which he was called, violent 
indeed in his temper, terrible in anger, and hidden in the execqiion 
of Juftice, but at the fame time intrepid, perfevering, patient in 
dilSculties, fertile in expedients, and fuperior to all oppofition. No 
adtion can entitle the moft illuftrious to the charadlerof great, more 
than the fortitude he difplaycd when detained in Calicut by the 
Zamorin, and when he ordered his brother to fail without him, 
that his country might not be deprived of the fruits of his difcovery. 
To the virtues of a commander he added the religion of a Chriftian, 
and though the religion of his age was never without a tindiiure of 
chivalry and fuperftition, in one fenfe at Icaft his religion was pure. 
It was religion that fupported himmnder the perils he encountered, 
and affirm perfuallon that it was the will of Providence that India 
Ihould be difcovered. The confequence of his difcovery was the 
fubverfion of the Turkifti power, which at that time threatened all 
Europe with alarm. The eaft no longer paid tribute for her preci- 
ous commodities, which palTed through the Turkifli provinces ; the 
revenues of that empire were diminilhed j the Othmans ceafed to be 
a terror to the weftern world, and Europe ’'V has rifen to a power ‘ 
which the other three continents may in vain endeavour to oppofe. 
Portugal it is true has loft her pre-eminence in the eaft, but Ihe ftill 
retains Brafil, which was the accident of her Oriental voyages, and 

Such is the opinion both of Abb6 Ray- See in Mickle, p. 83. a citation from Faria 
nal, Mickle, Dr. Campbell, Harris, &c. &c. to this effect. 
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which has prolonged her exigence as a nation to the .ftrefent* 
hour. 

The reader will pardon this, digreilion in favour of a man virhom 
no hillorian ever contemplated without admiration, but if the 
hift^ry of the man does not attach to the purpole of the pre- 
lent work, the account of his voyage is one of its conftituent 
parts. Our delign has been to fhew all that the ancients per> 
formed, or coi^d not perform, and the voyage of Gama has been 
detailed, with all its difficulties, in order to prove the utter im- 
probability of any previous navigation round the Cape. I will 
not fay it was impoffible, but I think it impoffible to have 
been once performed and never profecuted ; I think it impoffible 
that it (hould have Hood upon the page of hiftory as an infulated 
fad, through a lapfe of one and twenty centuries, without imita- 
tion or repetition of the experiment. 


XXVIII. It remains ftill to fhew the relative fituation of the 
Arabs on this coaft of Africa, fuch as the Greeks and Romans left 
them, and fuch as the Portuguefe found them upon their arrival 
in the Eaftern Ocean,v The Periplus mentions that the Arabs of 
Rhapta were fubjed to the fovereign of Maphartis, and Maphartis 
itfelf was one of the dependencies of Sabea or Yemen. They 
employed the veffels fewed with coco cordage, from whence the 
name of the place, and they traded to India, Arabia, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt. Arabs of the fame defeription Gama found here after 
the expiration of thirteen centuries, the fame veflels oh the coad, 

and 



snd the fame foreign trade. One circumflance indeed was dif- 
ferent, the religion of Mahomet had at the fame time introduced 
fuperior vigour, and a more extenfive commerce, engendered a 
hatred to the Chriftiah name, which excited that malice and 
treachery which Gama experienced, and which, perhaps, without 
a difference of faith, the rivalfhip in commerce muft neccffarily have 
produced. 

Of thefc Arabs there were two dilliu£t parties, one called Zaydes 
or Emozaides, who were the firft fettlers upon record, and the 
other tribe from Baca in the Gulph of Perfia near Bahrein ’**. The 
Emozaides were hereticks of the feft of Ali, they came from Yemen, 
and feem to have occupied the coafi; of Africa, after the time of 
Mahomet, in the fame manner as their Heathen brethren had fettled 
there in the age of the Periplus. The tribe from Baca were Sonnites 
or orthodox, who hate the Shiites worfe than Chrillians j they had 
feized. firft upon Quiloa, and had extended their power for two hun- 
dred miles along the coaft, but from their internal difienfions were 
declining in power when the Portuguefe firft arrived in the Indian 
Ocean. Upon the introduflion of this tribe from Baca’**, the 
Emozaides retired inland and became Bedouins***, they intermarried 
with the natives, and ftill exift as black Arabs, little diftinguiflied 
from the Caffres who are found both on tlu; ' continent and in the 
iflands”', which lie in the Mofambique channel, and even in 
the ifland of Madagafcan 

The 


Di Barrosy in Ramufio, vol. i. p. 386, to be of the tribe Beni lloulct in Oman, 

‘ Wandenng tribes that live in tents. 

a8» jf may )Nicbuhr they ought The king of Johanna is perhaps of this 
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The whole coaft .below Momba9a was under the power of thefe 
Sonnttes from Baca; but Mombasa had revolted, was indep^dent, 
and had a fovereign of its own, who was a Sonnitej while Brava 
and Magadoxo were.ftyled republicks, where the power was in the 
hands of twelve”* principal families forming an ariftocracy, per- 
haps as confpicuous on that coaft as Venice was in the Ha- 
driatick. 

This ftate of the country is perfeftly analogous to the defefiption 
of it in the Periplus j every city, fays that journal, was a fcparatc 
government, and every government had its independent chief. 
Such they were in that age, and fuch they might have continued if 
an European power had not arifen, which overwhelmed them all in 
a period of lefs than twenty years. Sofala, Mofambique, Quiloa, 
Angoxa, Ocha, Paid, Mombaza, Brava, and the Zanguebar Iflands, 


caft, half Arab and half Negro, as Sir William 
Jones fays the family came from the main. 
The proper name is Hinzuan, which became 
Anjuan, and Anjoane eafily made Johanna by 
an Englidt feaman. It is one of the Comora 
Ifles between Madagafcar and the continent ; 
and Comora ftill preferves the name of Comr, 
the Arabick name of Madagafcar^ the Idand of 
the Moon-. 

The love of independence is the ruling 
principle in the mind of an Arabs and a pa* 
triarchal fovereignty is the only one to which 
ht can naturally fubm*t. This it is which 
drives fo many petty tribes into the deferts* 
which they occupy from Mefopotamia to the 
frontiers of Morocco, and from the coafts of 
the Perfian Gulph to. Mofambique. 1 he re- 
ddence in cities is unnatural to them, and 
though they do occupy places which they have 


conquered, ftill every city muft have its chief, 
and every chief finds a party within his walls 
which is hoflile to his government. Niebuhr 
has painted this fpiri't of the people mod ad- 
mirably throughout his woi*k. But the Ma- 
homedan religion has alfo produced an arifto- 
cratick principle, fubfifting under all the def- 
potifm of the caft,. The Ulemas, under the 
Turkifh government, are an arittoci*acy be- 
tween the monarch and the people ; and who- 
ever is acquainted with Oriental manners, knows 
that there were families which preferved a fort 
of ruling power in Samarkand, Bagdat, Bafra, 
and all the principal cities of the eaft. Such 
a junAiofl of families might well exift at Brava 
and Magadoxo, when the Portuguefe firft 
vifited the coaft ; and any jj^yernment where 
there was no oftenfible chief Nlj^uld fuggeft to 
them the idea of a repubbek, ; ^ 


all 



AZ’ANIA. aj^ 

al! fpbmkted to Dl^go Almeida) and Triltan d’Acugiia ^fore the 
y^r i jbSi " Melinda, “ tvhkJi had always been friendly, loft all het 
hnpA^^hce^ ahd' Magadoxio only relifted with effect; but whether 
fk)ni bfare^ Of the people or becaufe it lay too much to the 
north to be' of importance, is hard to determine. Had they not 
been conquered they muft have iunk> in their importance ftrom the 
natural coUrfe of events j the ftnews of their commerce were cut, 
and their. Ihips could not fail without a Portugucfe pafs. The pro- 
duce indeed'" of the coaft itfelf would ftill have maintained thefe 
cities from utter decadence, and lyought foreigners to their ports ; 
but the power of the' iPortuguefe monopolized all profits, till il fell’irt 
its turn by the errors of the government, and by the avarice and 
peculation of its officers. Of all thele conquefta which do fo much 
credit to their valour, and fo little to their policy, Mofambique- is 
the only pofielfion which has furvived the wreck of their empire ; 
and this port is faid- ftill to be a prolimble fcttlement, and to prefer ve 
an influence over the other ftates, which have reverted again into 
the power of the Arabs j among thefe the Imam of Oman is the 
chief, and Quiloa and Zanguebar arc governed by Sheiks of his aps 
pointment 

It was my intention to have clofed this accouiU of the coaft, and 
this part of the Periplus, wliich I call the African Voyage, with 
fome particulars relating to the Arabian fettlements, and their 
fituation under the power of the Portugucfe but the whole of 
this fubjed has been fo ably difeufled by the writers of the^M. 
Univerfal Hiftory, in their twelfth' volume, and fo much more 
at large tbkn would have been fuitable to the nature of the 

^ Nitbuhr, vol. ii# p* 146. Arabick, Fr. cl- 

' o G * prefent- 
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prefent work, that the labour is not neceflary. Some particulars 
I had collcvllcd from Reffend^’s MS. in the BritiHi Mufeum, with’ 
which they were not acquainted, that might have been acce^able ; 
but in general, the authorities they have followed are fo genuine, 
and their own obfervations fo juft, as to admit of little farther 
enlargement upon the fubjedt. 


Here, therefore, I clofe the Firft Part of my defign, which 
was to examine the navigation of the ancients on the coaft of 
Africa, from their firft entrance into the Red Sea, to the ter- 
mination of their progrefs to the fouth; and to connedt their 
difeoveries with thofc of the moderns, by fixing on the voyage 
of Gama as the point of union. The Second Part will con- 
tain two books allotted to Arabia and India, a fubjedl lefs ob- 
feure, but ftill curious rather than amufing. The materials for 
4he whole are colledted, and will be publifhed as foon as they 
can be reduced into form ; but whether that period will be fhort 
or diftant I cannot prefume to calculate. I am fully fenfible that 
want of leifure ought to be confidered rather as a bar to pub- 
lication altogether, than pleaded as an excufe for publifhing a 
w'ork incomplete or incorredh But if time had been taken to 
complete the whole, it might never have been brought to the prefs ; 
and if the part now edited be incorredl, it is not from negligence, or 
from mifapplication of fuch leifure as I have, but fro/n want of 
powers to perfcdl it to my own fatisfadion. It remains with the 

*3 * public 
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ipubllc to decide whether it will be better that the Second Part ihould 
be publiihed or fuppreiTed. 

It is with extreme regret that I am again compelled to advert to 
the difagreement between Mr, Goflelin’s opinion and minCy in 
regard to the limit of ancient difeovery towards the fouth. I could 
have wiflied to have feen his -work fooner, that I might have given 
it the confideration it deferves ; or not to have feen it at all, that 
both our opinions might have been left undifputed, for the judgment 
of the publick ; but I now cannot help obferving, that although, from 
the preffure of time, I am not competent to decide on Mr. Goflelin’s 
account of the ancient geographers, or the various methods he has 
aflumed for corredking their errors, ftill I cannot but acknowledge his 
mafterly and fcicntifick poffeffion of his fubjedk, as well as the great 
perfcverance ofhisinveftigation; and if I differ in opinion from fuch 
a writer, I ftill pay refpedt to his talents and abilities. We differ, it is 
true, feverardegrees upon the extent of the voyage in the Periplus. 
But if Mr. Goffelin will allow, which he does, that it extended beyond 
Cape Gardefan and Cape D’Affui, then he muft acknowledge that 
feyen mouths of rivers, anfwering to the laft divifion of the voyage in 
the Periplus, can nowhere be found till we approach the mouths of 
the Obii. This is the great proof upon which I reft the queftion j 
for fuppoling the Pyralian Iflands to be defined by the ftreams of 
that river, as it divides upon its approach to the fea, the Periplus is 
in perfedl harmony with the accounts of the Portuguefe in general, 
and Reffcnde in particular ; and if their authority is infufiicient, I 
Jenow of no better to which an appeal can be made. 


THE END or THE FIRST PART. 




appendix. • 



The Appendix contains: 


I. An alphabetical Catalogue of the Articles of Commerce mentioned in 
the Periplus, with an Account of their Nature and Properties, as 
far as is requifite for the Elucidation of the Journal. 

II, An Account of the Adulitick Infcription found in Abydinia by Cofmas 
Indicopleufles, a Monk of the fixth Century. 

HI. An Inquiry into the corrupt Reading of the Manufcrlpt, in regard to 
# the ^ATord, 

IV. The Form of the habitable World as imagined by Pomponius Mela, 
Cofmas, and A1 Edriili. 


N. B. As ihefe federal Particulars are dejigned for the whole Work when 
co7npleied ; they commence again with page i, and will be accompanied by fome 
other Difqui/itions on the Winds and Monfoons^ on the Site of Meroe^ and on 
the Limit of ancient Difeovery towards the Eq/i^ with farther Inquiries^ if 
authentick Materials can be obtained* Lhe Second Part of this Work will con- 
tain the Arabian and Eq/l Indian Navigation of the Periplus^ with the Pages 
numbered in order from Part the Firjl. 



Articles of Commerce mentioned in the Pbriplus Maris 
Erythrjei ajftgned to Arrian. 



X. ’ACoXXdti. Abolla. 

If this term be Greek, it is remarkable that it (hould not occur in 
any Greek Lexicon, and if it is Latin (as apparently it is), it* is 
equally remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alexandria, fuch as 
the author probably was, ihould have introduced a Latin* term 
into his Greek catalogue ; but Latin terms crept into purer Greek 
writers than our author, and commerce perhaps had adopted this, 
as cxprefling the a^ual garment which was neither ufed by, or 
formerly known to the Greeks. The Roman Abolla was a mili- 
tary cloke *, perhaps not unlike our watch cloke. And the adoption 
of the word is not more ftrange than the ufage of the Englilh in 
adopting the French Surtout, or the French adopting the Engliflr 
Redingote (Riding Coat). 

* The word AboHa is not in Dti Cange. fon of Antony, non aliaitc caufa qiiam quod 

* It Teems worn as an outer military cloke edentr fe mumis, ingrcilum fpedlacula convci*. 
by officers and men of rank, Ptolemy, fon of tifle oculos Itoinimirn fiilgorc piirpmeat afdir 
Juba king of Mauritania, grandfon of M. animadvcTtit. Suet Calig. c. 35. It was like- 
Antony by SeMne the daughter of Cleopatra, wife a garb of the Philofophers, audi facinus 
was killed by Caligubii who was a great grand- inajtiris Abollie. Juvenal. « 
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2. ’ vo6ot %^M/«aTivo<. 

Single cloths dyed and imitating fome of a fuperior or different 
quality. But fee Salmaf. ad Vopifeum. 

"aCoXoi, according to Salmafius (Plin. E-Kercit. 1062,) are fingle 
cloths, the fame asaVAoi^V, in oppofitiou to SiTrXotStfy or double; but 
whether this relates to the texture, to the ornaments wrought on 
them, or the confideration of their being with lining or without, 
feems difficult to determine. Our weavers call a filk, Jhat^ when the 
warp is of one colour and the woof of another ; and the word ’’AQoXet 
may be literally rendered unJJjot ; but it does not follow that this 
is an accurate rendering of the term. Homer mentions garments 
both fingle and double ; and Deborah makes the mother of Siftra 
fay, that her fon had perhaps brought home a raiment of needle 
work, of needle work on both ftdes^ which is apparently correfpon- 
dent to the tunick, which Ulyffes deferibes to Penelope (Od, lib. T. 
230.). If this interpretation, therefore, fhould be admiffible, ’' aCoAsi 
‘Xj^uftnnvoi may he rendered plain cloths of one colour^ and would 
esprefs, that they were of an inferior quality. But fee the term 
SivXoifjtetTcc, Diog. Laertius in Diogene, p. 350. Horace. Duplici 
Panno patientia velat. And the addrefs of Plato to Ariftippus in 
Diog. Laert. Ariftip. p. 67. Zo) ftovu ;^;Aa/4U(J<e (pc^lv 

“ You are the only Philofopher who can affume with equal 
“ propriety the drefs of a gentleman (;^A«ftU(}a), or the ordinary 
“ garb {’^jIkos) of a cynick.” . 

3. 'ASufiui. Diamond. 

The ancients certainly apply this word to our modern gem the 
diamond, but ufe it in a larger fenfe as we dill ufe adamant, applied 

to. 
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» 

to other hard TubAances. But in the only paflage where it occurs 
in the Periplus, it is , mentioned on a coaft where diamonds very 
probably were to be purchafed, and is joined with the Hyacinth or 
■Jacinth, and other tranfparent ftones. 


A\oij4 ^ 

There are two forts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartick, and another 
an aromatick, by fome fuppofed to be the fandal-wood. See Salm. 
Plin. Ex. 1056. It is probably ufed by the author of the Periplus , 
in the former fenfe, as being mentioned on the coaft of Oman in 
Arabia, where the Succotrine Aloe is naturally imported, as the 
ifland Socotra itfelf was under the power of the Arabs on the main, 
being fubjed to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, in the neighbourhood 
of Oman. 


5. ’AyJjJ/avTSf. Images, 

Thefe are mentioned as imported into Oman in Arabia, but 
whether as merely ornamental, or objects of fuperftition, does not 
appear. 


6 . ’A^yv^ufietru, 'A^yv^cc (TKiVti, *Agyvgufc»T» Ttrpgsvfttvee. Plate^ 
Plate polybed, 

Thefe works in filver do not appear to be the beautiful produce 
of Greek artifts, but veffels of plate adapted to the market. By the 
f^equen^t mention of thefe articles they muft have formed a confider- 
able branch of commerce. 


7. 'A^nviKov, 
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7. ’AgTiViKov. Jlrjenick, 

8 . 'AgafcxTx. Aromaticks. 

Drugs in general are comprehended under this term (Sal. Plin. £x* 
p. 1049, 1050). 

9. 'A<rv<f)ti. A fpecies of Cinnamon, See K«e0'cr/a;. 

B 

BiJeXXa. Bdellium. 

An Aromatick gum,fuppofed to be imported from Africa, but now 
fcldom ufed *. Salmafms * deferibes it as a pellucid exudation from 
the tree fo called, not quite clear, of a waxy fubflance, and eafily 
melted, called by the Portuguefe anime ; there are three forts, Arabic, 
Petraean, ar\d Ba<frrian. It was imported, according to the Peripl^s, 
from Binnagara, or Minnagara [Bekker,] in Scindi, and from Bary- 
gaza [Baroach,] in Guzerat. 

The n’jHi Bhedolahh of feripture, Gen. ii. 12. Num. xi. 7. 
rendered Bdellium, is by the Rabbis rendered Chryftal, ^d has 
nothing in common with the Bdellium of the Pcriplus but its tranf- 
parency. The word Bdellium feems a diminutive of the Bdclla ufed 
by our author. Pliny, b. xii. c, 9. 

There are ftill found three forts, two African, rather of dark 
brown hue, and one Afiatick, anfwering the deferiptions of Sal- 
mafius, generally brought to England among parcels pf myrrh. 
There are fpecimens of die African fort in the collcQ:ioii of Dr. 
Burgefe. 

4 Plin, Exercit. p. 1150. 


^ Chambers iu voce. 
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Ztyn^. r ^ Jpecies of ctnnamon. See Kawrer/a. 

Zigcer in Pcrfick fignifies fmall. 

A . 

AtK^oiTTiUy p, 8. DicroJJia, — Cloths either fringed or Jlriped, 

Ko^trect and x^otrcrdi^ according to Salmatius’, from Hefychius, 
fignifies the fteps of a ladder, or in another fenfe, .the cornice of a 
wall, or the battlements. . Salmalius derives the word from to 
fhave, and interprets Ko^crei^ locks of hair. Hence cloths, 
he fays, are thofe which have a fringe knotted or twilled. 

But Homer ufes the word twice, ill. KgoVerasf pV vv^yuv ^uou 

i^tiwov 6 vdx^u(. M. 258, where it agrees with the interpretation 
of Hefyehius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be rendered the 
Jlep of the parapet, a-rim or line running round below the battlements. 
Not differing, perhaps, from the ufage of the word as ufed 3 35, 
where Homer fays, the Ihips were too numerous to be drawn up on 
the Ihore in one line. Tu 'Tr^ox^oa-crois B^vtrav *, they therefore drew 
them in lines one behind another like the fteps of a ladder. Agree- 
able to the other explanation of Hefyehius, or as Apollonius renders 
it, u 7 rox^iiV(Su[jt,xT»t in fripes ^ 

We may therefore conclude, that we cannot err much in rendering 
the AiK^oa-riu of .the Pcripli.s, either cloths fringed^ with Salmalius, 

5 Plm. Exercit. p* 762 . ^ Sec Lenrep In voce, “ See Apolon. T-s:\icon In voce. 

or 
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or Jlriped with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis lucent fagulis. The 
term ufeci here is in conjundlon with cloths. "AGoXot Xet/nx 

Siy.^a(r<rtu, where perhaps aSoXot is in oppofition to Xev- 

T,u is the Latin word Lintea. 

Ativd^iov. De/iariusw'—T'he Roman coitiy worth in general denomi- 
nation nearly %d. Englijh. 

It appears by the’ Periplus, that this coin was carried into Abyf- 
finia for the fake of commerce with ftrangers, and that both gold * 
and filver Denarii were exchanged on the coaft of Malabar againft 
the fpecie of the country with advantage to the merchant. 

Aeoexoc, KiTTff, 

Are joined in the Periplus with Kalfia, and are fuppofed to be in- 
ferior fpecies of the cinnamon. See Ramufio, in his difeourfe on the 
voyage of Nearchus, and Salmaf. de Homonymiis Hyles lattices, 
c. xcii. c. xciii. a work referred to by Salmafius himfdf, but I have 
not feen it. 

AiXtita,, 

Slaves of a better fort and for the Egyptian market. 

E 

"EXoMor. Oil of Olives. 

’EXs^af. Ivory, 

’Eoo^ia. Fragrant jpices or gums. 

^ The gold Denarius^ according to Arburth- the age of Nero. ^ ' 

not was the 45tb part of a pound of gold in * Plin, lExcrcit. p* 1070. 

Xmxi 
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ZtfMM fflUOTUf, 

Girdles or purfes wrought or embroidered. A great commerce 
throughout the call is Hill carried ou in laihcs, ornamented with 
every fort of device, and wrought up with great cxpence. 
does not occur in the lexicons, but probably means Jbaded of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Gingtr. 

Not mentioned in the Periplios, but by SalmaAus who (ays the 
ancients knew little of it,, and believed it to be the root of the pepper 
plant. 


H 

yunjyoi. Mules for the faddle* 



BufulufUt fUK^oTU* Cum or Incenje, 


I 


'llidxM uyvBiSpct t» iv Aiyoirru yivofitvof. Cloths^ 

For the Barbarine" market, undrefled and of Egyptian manufac- 
*ture. — ^The Barbarines are tire ancient Troglodyte (hepherds of 

PUn. ExOiCit. p. 1070. The weft coalt of the Gulph of Arabia. 

b Upper 
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Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, very graphically traced and* 
diftinguifhed by Bruce. 

i 

(iac^Qct^tiCX o’uju/lciktm ytyvetfi^tva. Cloths^ 

For the Barbarinc market, drelTed, and dyed of various colours. 

'ifiUTKTfMf A^uCikSs 0T6 aTThSc 3^ 0 W>mS ^ (TKOTVXUTes 

Stux^uff-o:, cloths 

Made up, or coating for the Arabian market; 

1. "Ktl^tSuTOt, 

With Beeves reaching to the wrift. 

2. *0 Tc uttxSs ^ 0 Kotvis* . See *a£oXo(. 

3 . J^KOTUXecTO?. 

Wrought with figures. From the Latin Scutum, Scutulatus; the- 
figure being in the form of a Ihield. A dappled grey horfe is thus 
called Scutulatus. 

, Aiax$vo-p(. Shot with Gold* 

5. IleXuwX^f. 

Of great price. 

6 . Nodof. 

In imitation of a better commodity. 

7 . Ht^KrCOTt^Of, 

T 

Of a better .quality,' or in great quantity. 


t 8 . n^vTpro^ . 
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8 . UecvTotoi, 

Of all forts. 

^ vaXvfiirct, 

Of thicker woof, or larger woof than warp. 

’'l-ititou Horfes, 

As prefents, and as imports into Arabia. 

K 

l^dnkapius'"“^utn Lack^ ^ 

According to Scaliger ; and Dlofcorides calls it a gum. But Sal<- 
maHus rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack was ufed 
as a purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers. IvStKoSe^et. Sal- 
mas. Plin. Exercit. 1148. 1152. Plin. xii. 20. See Pomct’s ^iC« 
tory of Drugs, b. viii. p. 199, who fays gum of four colours was 
found in one lump. He does not hold it to be Gum Lack, but that . 
it has a fmell like it ; it is found in Africa, Brafil, and Saint Chrifto* 
pher’s. Pomet’s Specimen was from the Weft Indies. 

KaeXrtc. • KcAtis-—A Gold Coin* 

According to the Periplus it was a coin of this name current in 
Bengal, and that the metal was collefked from a mine in the neigh- '< 
bourhood, Stuckius fays, a coin .called Kalais is ftill current in . 
Bengal, on what authority does not appear. Paolino notices the 
word, but I cannot rccal the paflage to my memory. 

b 2 * Ket^TTeco'Of, 


» 



Kct^vilcroi. Karpafus—F'tne Mujlins. 

Oppofcd to ordinary cottons. It is remarkable that the native 
Shanflcrcet term is Karpaji^ as appears by Sir William Jbftes’s cata* 
loguc. Afiat. Ref. vol. iv. p. 231. Calcutta edition. But how this 
word found its way into Italy, and became the Latin Carbafus (fine 
linen) is furprizing, when it is not found in the Greek language. 
The Koc^veta-iov xlvov of Paufanias (in Atticis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is Albefios, fo called 'from Kaipafos 
a city of Crete. Salm. PI. Exercit. p. 178. 

K.eiO’O'tx. Cajia, 

This fpice is mentioned frequently in the Periplfis, and with, 
vaHous additions, intended to /pecify the different forts, properties, 
or appearances of the commodity. It is a fpecies of cinnamon, and 
manifeffly the fame as what we call cinnamon at this day; but 
different from that of the Greeks and Romans, which was not a 
bark, nor rolled up into pipes like ours. Their’s was the tender 
ihoot of the fame plant, and of much higher value, fold at Rome 
in the proportion of a thoufand denarii “ to fifty ; it was found only 
in the poffcflion of Emperors and Kings ; and by them it was 
diftributed in prefents to favourites, upon folemn occafions, em- 
bafiies, &c. This fort we muft firft confider, becaufe they them- 
felves applied the name improperly, having it derived by their own 
account from the Phenicians ", and giving it to the fame produdion, - 
though in a different form and appearance from that by which it ia 
known to us. . 't 

Pliny. ^ Herodotus, lib. iii. p. 35a. e 4 . V^eff. 

'■ /.The 
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• The kinnamomum of the Greeks and Romans was neceflarily 

derived from the Phenician becanfe the merchants of that country 
firft brought it into Greece. The Greeks themfelves had no direct 
communiration with the eall, and whether this (pice was brought into 
Perfia *' by means of the northern caravans, or by fea into Arabia, 
the intermediate carriers between either country and Greece were of 
courfe Phenicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter to prove 
that the Phenician term exprelTes the cinnamon we have, and not 
that indicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all thele 
languages tignihes a pipe, for the Hebrew Kheneh, is the Latin 
Canna; and Syrinx, Pillula, Cannella, and Cannelle, convey the 
fame idea in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. The Hebrew 
term occurs in Exodu's xxx. 23, 24, joined with Cafia, as it is 
almoft univerfally in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. It 
IS ftyled fweet cinnamon, and is written lD)i? **, Khine- 

mon Befem,’ the fweet or fweet feented pipe, and the word 
rendered Cafia by our tranflators'^ i* ITTP* Khiddah, from Khadfx 
to fplit or divide longways. Thcfe two terms mark the princi- 
pal diftiniiions of this fpice in all thcfe languages, as Khine- 
mon Befem, Hebrew; Cafia Syrinx, Greek; Cafia Fiftula'*, Latin j 

Cannelle, 

See a curious miftakc of Plmy^s noticed mies from Drodorus, lib. i. xci. torn. i. p. io2- 
by Larcher, of turning the Phenicians into Larchcr, tom. ii, p. 3 ’4. 
t Phoenix. Tom. iii. p»349« *** The Calia l illula of the moderns 29 a 

By Perfia is meant the whole empire. drug totally dillinft, it is a fpccics of fenna 
. The irholc 33d. chapter is worth con- which comes from the Levant, Egypt, Biaht, 
ftilting on this curious fubjeft, as it proves and the Antilles, and is a corruption from 
that many of the Oriental fpices and odours Acacia. Salm. Plin Ex. p. 540. Certe 
wett even in tlkt early age familiar in Egypt. Cafiae nomcn pro ea Ipecie quae folwit al viim es 

If fi'onri' this chapter of Exodus we prove j^cacia faftum quamvis divcifum lit genua, Id. 
that cinnamon vyas knowtt to the Hebrews in p. 1056. This corrtiptiou k not of very ir.t)- 
thc age of Mofes, we have a fecond proof of dern date, for Salmafius xiddd, ut ini. iini fit 
its being ufed in the cmbalment of the Munir ante hos trecentos et amplius annos, Cafram 

• 5 Fiilulauv 
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Cannelle, Frettch ; Khiddah, Hebrew; Xylo-Cafia'®, Greek; Cafia* 
Lignea, Latin. 

Whether the Greeks and Latilns derive their term from the 
Hebrew khlnc-mon ", or from the compound kheneh>ampmum, is 
not fo cafy to determine, for amomum is a general term for any 
drug or fpice, and kin-amomum in this form would be again the 
i'pice-canua, the cafia iidula under another defcription. But that 
the cafia fiftula and the cafia lignea are marked as the two leading 
difllndt fpecies, from the time Of Mofes to the prefent hour, is felf 
evident. And I now fay, that if the Romans applied, the term 
cinnamon to the tender fhoot of this plant, and not to the pipe 
cinnamon, fuch as we now have it from Ceylon, their ufe of .the 
word was improper. That this was the cafe there is reafon to 
think, but that there was fome obfeurity, or fluctuation in their 
ufage is certain alfo. 

Salmafius “ quotes Galen to prove that the plant itfelf was brought 
to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, from Barbarikd in a cafe feven 


Fiftulam XtOtlnis dI6lam, cam qnne piirgandt 
vim habet. See alfo Ratnufio, vol. i, p« 282. 

*9 This fpccics is dlftiinSlly marked inf the 
Romaa Law de publican is, leg. xvi, D. Calisj- 
Syrinx, Xylo-Cafia. Salm. io55,id. in Can- 
ticia Salomonis Nardus, Crocus, Fiftula cinna- 
momum. It ia culled Hard Cafia, 

in the Pcriplus. 

** ^*^^*^* canna, and 

the termination doubtful, but probably from 
1» njp. peculiar. It is in this fenfc that 

nianna fignifits the food from Hoaven. 
The peculiar food or brcatL And hence 
the peculiar canna, by way of pre- 
eminence. Paikhiirft derives if not fiom HJpf 
canna, but from Cipj khanam, to fuiell ftrong. 


but he allows there is no fuch veib in Hebrew, 

I cannot help thinking ^hat PlSp* 

khenneh befem, and tp3p> khinnemoa 

befem, have the fame root. The fweet khenne, 
the fweet khinnernon. Notwithftanding khen- 
neh befem is rendered calami odoriferi, the 
fweet calamus, it is certainly not technically ' 
the calamus aromaticus. 

** Salm. 40 r. 

Plin. Ex.p. 1304. Galen de Anfcidotisy 

h*b. i. 

Barbarike is pci haps hot; a'prhpct name, 
but the port frequented by thh Barbara of .. 
Adel or Mo^yllon. It is the Scmdi« . 

hut whcth.:r Patala or Mitmagataj k dij^cult 
to determine, 

5 


feet ' 
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*feer long'. Galen iaw this, and there were othiv cales of a fmaller 
fize, containing fpccimens of an inferior fort. This, therefore, 
muil be in a dry Hate; but this he fays was the true cinnamon. 
Undoubtedly it was, for the plant itfelf, and the Ipice, as we have 
it, in its ufual form, have this difference and no more. But Galen 
fays, in another paflage**, that cafia and cinnamon are fo much 
alike that it is not an eafy matter to diflinguifh one from the other; 
And Dibfcorides writes, “ Cafia grows in Arabia; the bcft^fort is 
“ red, of a fine colour, almoft approaching to coral, ftrait, long, 
** and pipy, it bites upon the palate with a flight fenfation of heat, 
“ and the beft fort is that called Zigir, with a fcent like a rofe.** 
This is manifeftly the cinnamon we have at this day ; but he adds,. 
“ cinnamon has many names, from the difierent plkces where it [is 
“ procured or] grows. But the beft fort is that which is like the 
** cafia of Mofyllon, and this cinnamon is called Mofyllitick, as 
** well as the cafia.” This therefore is only a different fort of the 
fame fpice, but it does not grow either in Arabia or at Mofyllon, it 
took its name from either country, as procured in the marts of- 
either. This traffick is explained in the Periplus, but Diofcorides 
was unacquainted with it. The defcription he gives of this cin- 
namon is, “ That when frefh, and in its greateft perfedion, it is of a 
“ dark colour, fomething between the colour of wine and [dark]* 
“ afh, like a fmall 'twig or fpray full of knots, and very odoriferous.” 
This is manifeftly not our cinnamon, but the fame as Galen’s, the ten- 
der fhodiEand not the bark. It is worth remarking that Diofcorides 
lived in* the reigo of Nero **, and if the true fource of cinnamon was 

See RaxnilfiOf voK u p. 282. The whole p, 348. He is equally indebted to Saimailus • 
of thfeis ffom Ramufio. as myfclf, 

** Set JE-archcr^s whole DilTcrtatioD, tom. iii. Hoffman in vocc.. • 


then 
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then juft beginning to be known by means of the navigation .jjetailed* 
in the Periplus, this knowledge had not yet reached ACialv Minor 
or Rome. Pliny who lived a few years later had j uft .art|ipd> at this 
information, for he fays exprefsly, Mofyllon was the |}ai^.;to which 
cinnamon was brought'* ^ and . confcquently the port where it was 
procured Iry the Greeks from Egypt, and through jEgypt conveyed 
to Rome. It had long been procured there, and long obtained the 
name of Mofyllkick, but it was now known not to -W native, but 
imported at that place. 

The trade to Mofyllon was opened by the Ptolemies ; ftill before 
the exiftence of a Grecian power in Egypt, the Greeks had probably 
little knowledge of it, but from the importation of it by the Pheni- 
dans ; and the Phenidans received it, either by land carriage from 
the Iduraeans of Arabia, or when they navigated the Red Sea them- 
fclves with the fleets of Solonron, they obtained it inamediately 
from Sabea ; perhaps alfo, if Ophir is Sofala on the coaR of Africa, 
they found it either at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks 
afterwards frequented. Thcfe lay chiefly in Rarbaria, (the kingdom 
of Adel,) comprehending the ports of Mofyllon, Malao, and Mun- 
dus, where it was poflibly always to be met with. This commerce 
indeed is at beft only conjedtural, neither could it be of long dura- 
tion, as it ended with the rdgn of Solomon, and was never refumed; 
but that the Phenidans had a fettled intercourfe with SabSa we learh' 


incontrovertibly from Ezekiel and that Sabea was the Cfntre of 
Oriental commerce, is proved in our account of the Pd‘iplfif«^,^4‘.\: 




Diofeorides ivas a native of Anazarba, Portus Mofyintes 

but whether he wiotc there or at Rume, I ifvthitur^ Lib. vi. c. 29* 
hayc uotbecn able to ditcover* Cap. x.\va. v. 23. * 

. ^ '-v - It 
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It is this circuinftance that induced all the early writers to impute 
the produce of India to the foil of Arabia ; an error which com- 
menced with the firft hihorians extant, and which exifted in hiftory 
till the i^e of Pliny, and in poetry almoft to the prefent hour. 
Fable is the legitimate progeny of ignorance ; we are not to wonder 
therrfore when we read in Herodotus that cafia grew in Arabia, 
but that cinnamon was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born, that is India, The term ufed by Herodo- 
tus indicates the cinnamon we now have, for it fignifies the peel, 
hull, or rind” of a plant, and evidently points out the bark under 
which form we ftill receive this fpice. The error of Herodotus is 
repeated by .Theophraftus, who afligns both cafia and cinnamon to 
Arabia this intelligence I receive from Bochart, and 1 am obliged 
to him alfo for a very curious citation from Uranius, in Stephanus 
de Urbibus, who fays,- the country* of the Abafenes-produces myrrh, 
aromatick gums, or odours, frankincenfe, and the bark [of cinna- 
mon] ”, This paflage is valuable as the firft inftance extant in which 
the name of Abyftinians is mentioned. But it is not to be depended 
on, unlefs it can be referred to the conquefts of that nation in 
Arabia, for thefe Abafcni are evidently joined with the Arabians of 
Sabea and Hadramaut. 

But whatever errors are to be found in ancient authors, relative 
to the produAion of fpices in general, and cinnamon in particular. 

Lib. ui. p. 252. cd. Weff. and p, 2jo, Jones, Af. Ref. iv. no. 113. 
where he. mentions a fimilar fable of ferpents *n wr<n)i [quod 

which guard the fijipkinccnfc. j k %1 KKPITAeoN. Bochart, 

arefacio, to dry, vol. i. p. to6 Kt^a^ is probably the 
-and hence tll6 ^dry hull, peel, or (hell of a of Hero Jut ur, unlefs it is a falfc reading 
plant or fruit* / for or one of the terms for 

^ Boohacti 'VolL i. p. 105. Sir William cotton. 

; ; ' ' c ftili 
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ftlll that they found their way into Egypt, Paleftine, Greece, and * 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in earlieill 
ages, is a fad. 'Fliis admits of proof from the thirtiethl^apter of 
lixoiIuR, and we have traced the courfe of their introdudicn in the 
preliminary difquifitions of the firft book. 

We may now, therefore, proceed to exatiMne the various forts of 
this fpice, mentioned in the Pcriplus, which amount to ten ; and 
very remarkable it is, that the modern enumeration of profeflbr 
Thunberg fliould comprehend juft as many fpccies. Not that it is 
to be fuppofed the fpecics correfpond, but the coincidence of number 
is extraordinary. It is worthy of notice alfo, that cinnamon is a 
term never ufed in the Pcriplus, the merchant dealt only in gafia, 
cinnamon was a gift for princes ; there is even in this minute cir- 
cumftance a prefumption in favour of his veracity, not to be pafled 
without obfervation. 


His ten forts are, 

I. Mo(ru^X(T(j£ii. MoJyUitick, 

So called from the port Mofyllon, where it was obtained by the 
Greeks from Egypt, and whither they .always reforted from their 
firft pairing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. It was the cafia fiftula, 
the fame as we now have from Ceylon, and imported at Mofyllon 
dircdly from India, or from the Arabian marts on the ocean, which 
were rivals of the Sabcans. It is mentioned by feveral. authors as 
the beft fort, or inferior only to Zigeir, and therefore could not be 
native : there is indeed cinnamon on the coaft of Africa, but it is 

hard„ 
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• hard, woody’*, and of little flavour. The regio cinnamomifera of 
Ptolemy, bears no other fort but this; he places this tradb at the 
boundary of hts knowledge, that is, between Melinda and Mofam- 
bique, and if it is in any way entitled to the name,, it cannot be from 
its own, produce, but on account of the importation of the fpicc from 
India; the traders who found it there, might fuppofe it native, in 
the- fame manner as the early writers fpeak of the Mofyllitick, and 
which (as has been already noticed,) Pliny firft mentions as im- 
ported. The Mofyllitick fpecies is rarely called cinnamon by the 
ancients, Imt cafia only. Their cinnamon was exhibited as a rarity, 
as that of Marcus Amelias before mentioned. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes ” carried a few boxes of it in a triumphal proceflion; and 
Seleucus Callinicus prefented two minae of this fpecies, and two of 
cafia, as the gift of a king to the Milcfians. The cafia or modern 
cinnamon was found formerly in* Java, Sumatra, and the coaft of 
Malabar ; from the coaft of Malabar it found its way to Africa and 
Arabia; but when the Dutch were mafters of Cochin’*, they deftroyed 
all the plants on the coaft, in order to fccure the monopoly to Ceylon; 
and none is now met with on the coaft, but an inferior wild fort, 
ufed by the natives, and brought fometimes to Europe for the pur- 
pofe of adulteration. 


Seven diflPerent forts Oriental, and two 
American, I have feen in ‘the collection of 
' Dr, Biirgcfs; and an African fpecies which 
'is not a bark, but a mere flick, w'ith little 
flavour. ^It -anfweri well to the clrjira^tcr of 

\ . .V V 

” Atl\ei»# 5 US,lib. V. p* 195. lib. ix p. 403, 


The Dutch are accufed of this by their 
Viviils, fw well as diminifliing the growth of 
nutmegs, 5 cc. in the Molucca iflands. But 
I o!).crve in the accouni of Hugh Boyd’s cm- 
bafTy to Ceylon {Ind. .Annual Rcgiller, *799)> 
an aOlvLion, that the true cinnamon never 
grew any wlitrc but iu Ceylon. 
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2. Gizeirt Zi^eir^ Gizi, r , « 

This fort is noticed and defcribed by Diofcoridem already 

mentioned j and to his defcription I can only add, thai <Eigeir,' in 
Perfian and Arabick, as I am informed, fignifies ftnaU”. The 
fmaller bark mull of courfe be from the fmaller an'd tenderet^ihoots, 
which is ilill eftecmcd the beft ; the harder and thicker baric is ent 
and made to roll up in imitation of this, but is inferior, though from 
the fame plant. This at leaft is fuppofed ; but I do not ipeak from 
authority. 

3. ’A(nJ<p 7 i. Afypbe. 

This term, if not Oriental, is from the Gi:eek afyph^os, 

fignifying cheap or ordinary but we do not find afyphe ufed in this 
manner in other authors j it may be an Alexandrian corruption of 
the language, or it may be the abbreviation of a merdiant in hi^ 
invoice. 

4. Aroma. 

Aroma is the general name for any fweet-feented drug, but it w 
twice inferred in a lift of cafias, and is therefore probably a fpecics 
as well as the others; It would intimate an aromatick fmell or 
flavour, and is pdffibly one of fuperior quality, it is remarkable 
that Mofes ufes the Ikme term of fwcet-feented cinnamon. 

5. MayXa. MSgla, 

A fpecies unknown. 

r. i ■ f. . 

I doubt this relation at the fame time I whether the Creek term e^’a comip- 

notice it but an inqiihy might flill be raade« tion of g/»i. ^ ^ ^ . 
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6. Motu. Moti, 

A ip^<»AUnknown. 

7. Sclerotera. 

From the Greek rieAij^ej, hard. This is a term which occurs 
freqtteixtly^ and perhaps diftinguifhes the cafia lignea (wood cinna* 
mon), from the cafia liftula, (cannelle or pipe. cinnamon,) U may, 
* however, fignify only a hard and inferior fort, in oppofition to 
brittlenefs, which is oq^ of the charailers of the fuperior fpecies. 

8. 9, 10. Avoexoc, Ktrrct, ActKct^. Duaka^ Kilta^ JDocan 

All unknown. But .Salmafius and other commentators agree in 
fuppofing them all to be fpecies of the fame fpice. 

Thefe are the ten forts enumefated in the Periplua **. Profcflbr 
Thunberg, who vifited Ceylon in his voyage from Batavia, reckons 
ten forts likewife Four of nearly equal value and exfiellcnce, three 
that are found only in the interior above theGhauts”, in the govern- 
ment of the king of Candi j and three which are not worth gathering. 
The moft remarkable which he mentions are : 

The rafle’“ or pennUcurundu, honey cinnamon, and capuru 
curundu, or camphor cinnamon, from the root of which camphor 
is diftilledi this laft is found only in the interior. The cinnamon 
for the European market was colleded in the woods by the natives 

** Two 'other forts may be collefted from coall is a level, the interior is high and table 
Galen ; Are6o|, and Daphnitc. Larcher, He- la.id. All above the mountains is ftill pofleffed 
. rod. vol iirp^ 345. byihe king of Caudi ; the Dutch had, ami 

*» I uife' the; tetin improperly, but Ceylon Englilh have, only the coaft. 
pitrtak» of the'aature of the contiDcnt, the «*’ See Knox’s Hiftory of Ceylon, p. i6t 

' employed 
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employed in the Dutch fcrvice, but haft fmee been planted on the ' 
Tandy downs on the coaftj tliefc plantations, befides their con- 
venience, arc fo thriving, that the pradice is likely to he conjdnued. 
(ian 1 conclude this account without obTerving that, this rich and 
valuable illand is now in the pofleffion of the Englifli, and without 
a prayer that the commerce may be conduced on more liberal 
principles, and the natives treated more generoufly by them than by 
their predecefl'ors. The knowledge which the ancients had of this* 
Ifland will be treated at large in the Second Part of the Periplus, and 
it is to be hoped that the prefent governour Frederick North, whofe 
mind is ftored with ancient knowledge, and whofe attention is 
alive to modern information, will communicate his refearches to 
the publick. 

I have only to add, that the Shanlkrcct names of this fpice are 
favernaca and ourana, as I learn from the Afiatick Refearches, vol. iv. 
p. 235. and that Salmaiius mentions falihaca as the Arabick appella- 
tion, which he derives from the Greek HuXnc^', lignea, or woody, 
(p. 1306.) but which, if I did not pay great rcfpedJ; to his authority, 
I fliould rather dei'ive from Salike the Greek name of the ifland in 
the age of Ptolemy. I have now only to requefl. that this detail, 
too prolix for the work, may be accepted by the reader, not as the 
natuial but the claflical hiftory of cinnamon. 

KafTtr/rf^of. 'Tin. 

Tin is mentioned ns an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and the 
Coaft. of Malabar. It has continued an article of commerce brought 
out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the countries on the 
Mediterranean, by the Phcnicians, Greeks, and Romans, and car- 

ried 
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'tied into the Eaftern Ocean from the origin of the commerce. It i« 
only within thefe few years it has found its way into China in 
Britilh- vefieUy where it is now become an article of fuch magnitude^ 
as greatly to diminilh the quantity of fpecic neceflary for that 
market)^ • 

• HetT^iramyiiy KxQxXtrti, Kattylfurind, Patropa- 

pige^ Kabalite, Peripl. p. 28. 

Different fpecies of nard. See 

KavvetKxi 'xirXoT u “ireXxS. Kaunakai. 

Coverlids plain of no great value ^ (or according to another reading, 
not manyy) with the knap on one fide. Hefyehius and Phavorinus, 
cited by Hudfon. 


K.sXcivSto<pei)vra. Kolandi-phonta, 

V. 

Large Ships on the coafl; of Travancour, in which the natives 
traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had veflels allb called Sangara, 
made of one piece 'of timber, which they ufed in their commerce 
on the coaft of Malabar. The Monoxyla of Pliny, employed in 
bringing the pepper down the rivers to the coaft. Lib. vi. p. 23. 


Ko^uXioy. Coral, 


CoJluSy Co/lutn, 

Is confidered as a fpicc aftd aromatiefc by Pliny, lib. xii. c. 12. 
It is called radix ; the root pre-eminently, as nard, is ftyled the leaf, 

Coftus 


It is wprthy of remark that in the enii- Myrrh 
meration of gifts made by Seleucus Callin icus to Calia 

the ihould be this diftindion : Cumamon 

‘ Frankiocenfe - lo talents. CoHus 


1 talent. 

2 pounds. 

2 pounds. 

I pound. 

The 
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Coftus being, as we may fuppofe, the beft of aEfomati«k>*ip//, as ' 
nard or Ipikenard was the beft of aromatick 
pofition explains a much difputed palTage of Pfthyi 
Folium Indis eft maximo pretio ; the (root) coftus, and i!te ^plant) 
fpikenard are of the higheft value in India. Radix Coi^. guftu 
fervens, odore eximio, frutice alias inutili ; the root of the is 
hot to the tafte, and of confummate fragrance, but the plant itfelf, 
in other rerpedts, without ufe or value. It is found at the head of 
the Pattalene, where the Indus firft divides to inclofe the Delta, of 
two forts, of which that which is black is the inferior fort, and the 
white beft. Its value is fixteen denarii**, about twelve {hillings and 
eightpence a pound. Thus having difculTed the coftus or root, he 
proceeds to the leaf or plant. De folio nardi plura dici par eft, but 
of this hereafter. It is here only mentioned to give the true meaning 
of the paffage. 

This root is faid by Salmafius to grow in Arabia as well as India ; 
and I do not find that it has acquired any European name, though 
it was formerly much ufed in medicine, and called the Arabian or 
true coftus. It always contrails a bitternefs, and grows black by 
keeping, which probably accounts for the white being more valuable 
(as Pliny fays), becaufc it is freih. Mr. Geoffroi, a French academi- 
cian, mentioned under this article, in Chambers’s Diitionary, con- 
fiders it, as the European elacampane root, which he aflferts, virhen 
well fed and prepared, has the properties of the Indian aromatic^ 

Coftus corticofus bark, coftus has a fcent of cinnamon. 

The reafon ia evident ; frankincenfe and and coftna were Eaft India ‘.^mMo^tes. , 
myrrh were procurable in Arabia, which bor- See Ckiihull, Antiq. Aiiat. p. •fti 
dcred on his own kingdom. Cafia, cinnamon, ** 'Die numbera in Pliny art>4<dtfetts. ' ' 

II ’ - AetietM, 
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A 

1& or refill froM a plant called leda, lada, or ledum, a fpecies 
e^'emn. ‘ It is of a black colour, from Arabia ; the Eafi; India Ibrt 

4 

Is vtrf heav^, and like a grit-fione in appearance. Dr, Burgefs in- 
forms 'me that it is adulterated with pitch from Pegu. 


' A»Kitot Laccus, Coloured Lack, 

Is a gum adhering to the fmall branches of trees, fuppofed to' be 
depofited by an infc£t.-— When taken off and melted it is reddlfii, 
formed into granulated feed, lack for japanning ; into Ihell-lack fOr 
fealing-wax. Pomet. book viii. p. 200. 

A dye of the red purple, (according to Ramufio, pref. to the 
Periplfis, laceo de tingere') but Salmafius, Plin. Exercit, p. 1 160, fays 
it is a cloth pf this colour. 

A 2 m«. Linen^ Jrom the Latin lintea. See Iftaria-ftoc, 

AlCmos. Frankincenfe **. 


^ AIZuvos e From the Coqft of Adel» 

A l^um or refin fufficiently common in Europe ftill; originally 
Introduced from Arabia only, and ufed by the nations on the Medi- 


p. 2JJ, where he (ajs. 


J** Hi. 

jia h c^eAcjI (Kih goats’ beards, a moft fra* 
^ JLarcher, 


Herod. 


tom. ill. p. 35:0. 

Olibautti, okwB X.ibaai. 


d 


terranean 
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terranean under the denomination of thus and llbanus whi<:h' are 
fynonymous. Its name is derived from pH, laban, whi^j^ Heb» 
and pi*?, loban, Arabick, becaufc the pureft fort is white.^* '^thout 
mixture. See Bochart, tom. i. p. io6. Hence libanuS and the 
corrupt olibanum. M. Polo calls it encens hilanc. Bergeron’s Col. 
p. 153. It was chiefly brought from Hadramaut or Sagar, a tra€fc 
of Arabia on the ocean. The beft fort is likewife in fmall round 
grains called from the Arabick chonder. Bochart, 

ibid. But Niebuhr fays, that the libanus of Arabia at prefent is 
greatly inferior to that brought from India, as being foul, mixed 
with fantl and ftones j he adds alfo, that the plant which produces 
it, though cultivated at Kefchia and Schahr (Sagar) is not native, 
but originally from Abylfinia. See Niebuhr. Arabia, tom. i. p. aoa, 
ii. p. 13 1, in which opinion he is fupported by Bruce. When he 
was in Arabia the Englilh traders called the Arabikn fort incenfe of 
frankincenfe, and the Indian or better fort, benzoin, and the worft 
benzoin was efteemed more than the beft incenfe. The Arabs 
themfelves preferred the Indian to their own, and called it bachor 
Java, either becaufc it grew in that ifland, or was imported from 
Batavia. See alfo d’Anville, Geog. Anc. tom. ii. p. 223. 

'TaA?? •jr'Kelovot yivii yttefuvtjs cv 

AtorvoKsi. Glafs and Porcelane made at Diofpolis, 

ift, Lithia Hyala. Several forts of glafs, pafte, or chryftal* 
See article Ai 3 (a Sict<petv'^s. 

2d, Aidiiee 

It grows yellow by keeping. Dr. Burgefs has Tpecimens of Arabian libamts, but 
poflibly Oriental. 


Which 
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• Which Salmafius fays, ought always to be written morrina, not 
nayrrhina, myrrina, murrhina, or murrlna. And he maintains that 
it is c^rtuisly the Oriental porcclane. It is here evidently joined as 
the adje^ve'to as it is afterwards (p. a8. Peripl.) mentioned 

with A<5/« owxtvvt and conheiled in a fimilar manner AjSta ovvxt»v ^ 
where it is fpecified as brought down from the capital of 
Guzerat, Ozene, (Ougein,) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach. All 
this feems to confirm the opinion that it was porcelanc procurable 
in India at that time, as it now is ; and that it was brought into 
Egypt by the Ihips that went to India. But what is more extraor- 
dinary is, that it was imitated in the manufactories of Diofpolis in 
Egypt, juft as our European porcelane is now formed upon the pat- 
tern of the Chinefe. 

But in oppofition to this, Gefner produces a variety of authorities 
from lo. Frid. Chriftius, to prove that it is a folTil and not faCritious. 
The principal one is from Pliny, lib. xxxvii. c. 2 . where it plainly 
appears that Pliny thought it a foilil *from Carmania, while his 
defeription of it fuits porcelanc better than any fubftance which we 
know, as, variety of colours, purple,2or rather blue and white fpots, 
with a fort of variegated refledion between both. Martial ftyles it 
myrrhina piCka, xiii. p. ixo. and notices it as capable of containing 
hot liquors. . 

Si calidum potes ardenti murra Falcnio 
Convenit, ct melior fit fapor iude mero. 

This fapor apd the odor mentioned by others are the only pro- 
perties we cannot attribute to it in conformity with the language of 
the ancients. Martial notices like wife, 

Maculofiae pocula murra’. 

And thus Gcfiier cites ; ’Heliogabalus • . . • myrrhmis et onychinis minxit. Lampn'd. 32. 

d 2 And 
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And when another citation is adduced 

Murreaque in Parthis pocula cofta focis. PaoPERflds. iv. 5< 

Chriflius is forced to contend that murrea is not the i&me as tnur* 
riua, but an imitation like the Diofpolite manufadlure. 

That it came from Parthia*' into Egypt, to the countries; on the 
Mediterranean, and to Rome, feems evident ■ from a variety, of 
authorities, and that it might well do, if we confider that Parthia 
communicated with India by means of the Perfian Gulph, and 
pofllbl^ on the north with China*® itfelf, by means of the caravans. 
The mention of Carmania by Pliny, as -the country where the mur- 
rhina were obtained, favours the fuppofition of procuring thele 
vefl’els from India; for the communication of Carmania with Scindi 
and Guzerat is almoft immediate, and certainly prior to the naviga- - 
tion from Egypt to that coaft. But in Guzerat they were obtained, 
when the author of the Periplus was employed in Ihat trade ; and 
their arrival at the market of Baroach, from the interior of India, 
may induce us to fuppofc, that they came into India from the 
north. 

The immenfc value of thefc veflels at Rome might well arile 
from their fcarcity. They were firft feen there in the triumphal 
proceflion of Pompey; and it muft be obferved that Porapey re- 
turned from the fhores of the Calpian Sea. They were afterwards 
introduced into ufe at the tables of the great, but of a fmall fize and 
capacity, as cups for drinking. Afterwards one which held three 

*7 The kiV.gclom, not the province, as wc at fome frontier, like that between the Ritf- ^ 
may fee from a former citation noticing Car- fians and Chinefe at Kiatcha is, mdent froirt 
mama. Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Petiplddl ’^lietlier 

*I'hat there was an iiitercourfc with the the Seres v'^crc Chinefe or an iiitennc4jate 
Seres on the north of the Himmalu mountains, tribe between India and China is not mate^kd* ■ 
and that exchange of commodities took place ' . * 

fextarii 
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•fejct^U of pints, was fold for feventy talents^ and at length Nero 
gave three hundred for a fingle velfcl. The extravagance of the 
purchafor %^ht in this inftance enhance the price, but the value of 
the article^ may be better eilimated by the opinion of Augustus, 
who^ upon the conqueft' of Egypt, fcledled out of all thefpoils of 
Afoxandfia^a fingle murrhinc cup for his own ufe. Now therefore 
if the mutrhine was pofcelane, it^lnay be a piece of information 
acceptable to our foir countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra did 
not indeed fip het tea, but drink her Marcotick wine out of 
china. 

I have not been able to confult the work of Chriftius, but take the 
account of his argument from Gefner, and I refer the reader for 
further information to Gefner in voce, to Chambers’s Diftionarj^, to 
Salmafius, Plin. Exercit. and to an exprefs diflertation in the Vo- 
lumes of the Academy of Belles LeStres, which I have formerly fecn, 
but have not now an opportunity of confulting. I rccolleft that it 
is in favour of Salmafius’s opinion, that miirrina and porcelane are 
the fame. 

Siat(pa.v^g, 

A tranfparent fubftance of ftonc or pebble, but it is probably here 
the glafs made of ftone as clear and bright as chryftal, and the fame 
as Hyale mentioned before. Salmafius, p. 1096, has a very 

curious quotation from the Scholiafk on Ariltophanes ad Nubes, 
A& ii. feen. i. “ We call Hyalos (he fays) a material made of a 
** certain plant burnt, and wafted by fire fo as to enter into the 
** compol^tion of certain [glafs] vclfels. But the ancients appro- 
;** .priated the term hyalos to a tranfparent ftonc called kruon, or 
" .chryftal.” — ^This perfe<ftly accords with the manufacture of glafs, 
^qmpofed of fand, or flints, and the allies of a plant called kali or 

vitraria 
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vitraria in Narhonuc. Salm. ibid, and Chambers in voce. But^lais. 
has its name from glaftum** or woad, the bine dye^ becaule common 
glafs was of that colour, but the tranfparent ftoney glafs [flint glaf83 
here nicn*tioned fccms to take its name tranfparent, and 

[T«Xij] chryftallinc, from its fupcrior purity and imitation of the 
chryHal. Tlic whole paflage in the Scholiaft is interefling, and worth 
cunfulting. Nub. aft. ii. fccn. i^l. 766. Xeyttg. 

“ The hyalos or chrjflal is formed circular and thick for this 
*• purpofc [the purpofe of a burning glafs], which being rubbed 
with oil and warmed, they bring near the wick of a lamp and 
“ light it [it was rubbed with oil probably to clean it, but why 
warmed docs not appear.] “ Homer knew nothing of the 
** chryftal, but mentions amber:” [true, for with Homer K^vrraXXog 
is always ice.] 

Hence it appears that chryftal was known to Ariftophanes, and 
the application of it to the purpofes of a burning glafs ; that glafs 
was knosyn in the time of the Scholiaft, and that Homer knew 
nothing of either. The ufe of a pebble or chryftal, however, to 
kindle fire is known at leaft as early as the writings of Orpheus 
Xt'&av. And if the writings attributed to Orpheus be really the 
work of Pythagoras, or a Pythagorean, as Cicero fuppofes, De 
Nat. Deorum, the knowledge of this property is ftill very old. 

That clear or flint glafs aflumed its name from ''TaX^, chryftal, is 
ftill more apparent from a paflfage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 128. ed. 
Wcflel. where mention is made of both forts, the faftitious and native 


See VolTiub ad Melam, Varior. ed. i’j22f 
who cites Pliny, lib. xxiL c i. Simile Plan- 
tagini Glaftuin in Gallia, quo Britannorum 
conjuges nururque toto corpore oblitae, VoC- 


fius adds, apud C ambro-Britannos ifatidis pro« ' 
vcntiis Glds appcllatur, et caeruleum colorem. 
Heiba ifatis is oad. 
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as he wjrites it. The glafs coffin of Alexander is called 
hy- Strabo, lib. xvii- p. 794. See Herod, iii. p. 2O0. et 
Weffeh hot. et Diod. ii. p. 15. 

Aidtf K»XX.6ecvos HetXXeti'ifOf, 

Stone of Calleau, literally Goa ftone, for Callien is a river that 
falls intjo the fea near Goa, and retains its name to this day. Ren- 
nell, d’Anville. Not that this is the modern drug fo called, but a blue 
ftone*®, according to Salmafius, p. 240, and an emerald in the 
eftimation of Ramufto, pref. to the Periplus. 


‘Ai&OS O^l/lCCVOS. 

Probably ferpentine or haematite marble, in the opinion of Dr. 
Burgefs. Opfian or opfidian ftone.: But Salmafius ridicules Pliny 
for calling it opfidian, or faying it was difeovered by Opfidius. In 
Greek it is always opfian, and is a green ftone very dark, approach- 
ing to black. It was found in the iflands of Ethiopia ; and from 
taking a high polWli was ufed by the emperor Domitian to face a 
portico, fo that from the reflection he might difeover if any one 
was approaching from behind. 

The opfidian ftone, mentioned by Pliny, is faditious, and feems 
very much to refemble the material of which our brown or red 
tea-pots are compofed. Totum rubens, atque non iranflucens, hasma- 
ticum appellatum. See difeourfe in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences. The fpecimens of this ftone, which I have feen, 
are fo dark that the green call can only be difeovered by holding 
them in a particular pofition. The clofenefs of their texture feems 

it.' X ( 

J^t ht mentions it as a topaz, and fays blue, «hy not a turquoife? which is afll a 
there are topazes of two different colours ; if favoimte ftone in the ealt. 

ta 



to admit of any degree of poliili that the artift may be dh|i<lifed Ut 
give them. * ‘ >•- 

AoyJof’. Lygiius, 

A beautiful white marble, or rather alabafter ufed to hold odotifs ; 
Ramufio. Salmatiub fays, an imitation of this alabafter** was 
formed of Parian marble, but that the beft and original lygdus was 
brought from Aiabia, as noticed in the PeripKis, from Moofa. 
Salm. p. 559, 

Auxjov. Lycium, 

A thorny plant, fo called from being found in Lycia principally. 
A juice from which was ufed foi dying yellow, mentioned by 
Pliny and Diofeorides. The "w'Dinen alfo, who afie£i:ed golden 
locks, ufed it to tinge their hair. Salm. p4i^ii64. Why this 
fhould be fought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia, does not 
appear. It is found now in the fliops by the name of the yellow- 
berry, box thorn, grana d’ Avignon. Dr. Buigefs.* 

Au^KSi* Lodices, 

Quilts or coverlids. 


i iroXXevf UTrXoi IvTomou 

Coverlids plain and of the country manufadlure at Moofii. ' 


Unguenta optime fervantur in abbaftris. Pltn* b*b. xiii* p» 3* ^ 
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M 

p. 84. 

‘ Pearls, fifhed for near Cape Comorin, where the fifhery ftill 
continues, or the Lackdive Iflands, formed a great article of com* 
merce on the coaft of Malabar. 


p.* 84* Malalathrum, 

A drug or aromatick as much difputed as any Oriental name 
which occurs. But generally fuppofed to be the betel nut, written 
betre, and preferving a relation to the two final fyllables of the 
Greek. This nut is enclofed in the leaves of a plant called arccka, 
mixed with lime and fometiraes with odours, and ufed as a maftica- 
tory, by almoft all the Oriental nations, but more particularly in th;e 
Molucca iflands, the Golden Cheffonefe, and China ; it turns the 
teeth black, and confequently makes white teeth out of faihion, as 
Prior fays, 

King Kihu put ten queens to deatlii 
Convift on ftatute, Ivory Teeth. 


The compofition, being from- two plants, the beetle nut and the 
arecka leaf, has probably given rife, to the variety of deferiptions and 
allufions in different authors. But Horace, lib. ii. ode, 7, ufes it 
evidently as an aromatick unguent ; 

nitentes, 

Malobathro Sjrrio capillof. 




And Pliny, lib. xii. 26. xiii. i. confirms the allufion by mak- 
ing U an unguent from Syria, but fays abetter fort comes from 

c Egypt, 
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Egypt, and fuperior Aill from India. This, therffore,. be' 

the Oriental betel, though as an exquilite :k ' 

fome intermediate corruption, have ufurped a natBe* tUtetrui^ 
l3cc9^ov or betel. The price was prodigious, according to Pliny^ the 
drug coding three hundred denarii, ten poiuuls a pounds a»d the 
oil fixty or feventy denarii. It was ufed, he addSy as an odout in 
wine lukewarm, and had the flavour of fpikenard 

Whether the author of the Periplus ufes ntalabatbrum, as the 
unguent known to Pliny and the Romans by that name^ cannot be 
determined, as he merely gives the name without explanation in his 
lift. But that he had obtained an obfcure knowledge of the betre, 
and its form as rolled up in leaves, is proved in the manner of his 
uilng the term petros. This demands a feparate conflderation, and 
will be found at the conclullon of the Periplus, explained in all its 
parts, as far as the learning of Sidmaflus can guide us. 

MeUei^. Macer. 

An aromatick from India, the bark red, the root large. The 
bark ufed as a medicine in dyfenteries. Plin. xii. 8. Salm. 
1302. 

Knives or canjars worn at the girdle. 

It appears by Pliny, lib. xiii. c. i, that the fjjltkenard, the firft of odoun, which It 
almoft all fragrant odours of the call en- pre-eminently called folium^, or fie in 
tcred Into the compohtlon of their unguents, oppofition to cotlusp or tie root, l^ut the 
In the royal Perfian ungUent no lefs than betel-nut being wrapt in the aredka iqf fiat 
twenty-fix odours are enumerated, and among probably given rife to the miftake. See inmy» 
them the malobathron, which is not fo pro- l«b. xii. c. 12. where the hadrofphfiwum, roc- 
perly an odour as a llimulant, if it be the fofphxnim, microfphacrum, all diftinaibns of 
betre, but it is frequently confounded with the betel, are fjdfely applied to the fpikenard. 
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. ;|i;aeXK«\ 

'Braf#** <«r eopper, prepared, as Ramufio fays, for veffels of 
codtoy* 'Bttt jratlier for ornaments of women, as bracelets, amklets, 
and collars. No ofi^e of Mex/e^dtt occurs elfewhere; but metals 
were prepared with feveral materials to give them colour, or make 
them trafl:able or malleable. Thus in Hefyehius was brafs 

prepared with ox’s gall to give it the colour of gold, and ufed like 
our tinfel ornaments or* foil for ftage dreflTes and decorations. Thus 
common brafs was neither dudile nor malleable, but the Cyprian brafs 
was both. And thus, perhaps, brafs, was formed with 

fome preparation of honey. 

MeXi KocXecfAivov ro Xeyo[jtevcv 

Honey from cancs. Sugar. 

In Arabick, Ihuker, whicii the Greeks feem firft to have met with 
on the coaft of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the Arabick 
name. It is here mentioned on the coaft of Africa, where the 
Arabians likewife traded, and either imported it themfelves from 
India, or found it imported ; it was evidently not found in that age 
growing in Africa. The Shanfkreet name of fugar is ich-fhu>cala, 
and from the two middle fyllables the Arabick fliuka, or Ihuker. 
Af, Refearch. iv. 231. 

MtXtXuTov. Honey Lotus. 

The lotus or nymphaea of Egypt. The ftalk contains a fweet and 
eatable fubftance, confidered as a luxury by the Egyptians, and ufed 

" This article is vciy dubious. 

e 2 a$ 
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as bread; it was fometimes carried to Rome) ancl,'- * 
makes.it an article of importation at Barygaza. Rii 
have bep uled as provifion for mariners; jin^ i|. this. ' 
favourite bread of Egypt, in preference to grainy Homer might 
well fpeak of it as a luxury and delicacy ; but his lotus is generally 
iuppofed to be the fruit of a tree, by our African travellers. Authors 
differ, fome afferting that it is ffill common in the Nile, others 
faying that the lotus now found there has neither pulp nor fubffance. 

Mexpore SvfAtafiu. 

An incenfe called mocrotus or mocroton. 

MoXo)^4va. 

Goarfe cottons of the colour of the mallow. Others read Momxvt 
either lingle threaded or of one colour. 

Coarfe cotton dyed of a whitifh purple, and therefore called molo- 
china from MoXexvt maUoivs, Wilford, Aliat. Differtations, vol. ii. 
P- *33- 


MoXvQSof. Lead. 

Motw. 

A fpecies of cinnamon, See Yi(n<r(ri». 

Mvgei/. 

Myrrh or oil of myrrh. Unguent in general, but pre-enunently 
of myrrh ** 

** The African is beft, the Abylfinian, Arabian, and Indian worft. Dr, Bwigefr.’^'^ 

Agum- 
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A jjato ^Tefin ifl*umg from a thorn in Arabia, Abyfliitii, &e. 

an- account of the plant ; he faya it is ori^imily from 
Af^ici^ a^^ that the Arabian myrrh is ftill an inferior fort. See 
Ghainbets, and Salmafius. 

See Ai6tx 

Porcelane, See Gefner and Chambers in voce. 


N 

Nard or fplkenard, p. 93 . Fawawxij. Others read Fayyi- 

TtKvj^ nard of Gapanick or of the Ganges. 

No Oriental aromatick has caufed greater difputes among the 
criticks, or writers on Natural Hiftory, and it is only within thefe 
few years that we have arrived at the true knowledge of this curious 
odour, by means of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and Dr. 
Roxburgh. * 

Their account is contained in the ivth volume of the Afiatick Re- 
fearches, and Dr. Roxburgh was fo fortunate at laft as to find the 
plant in a Rate of perfedion, of which he has given a drawing that 
puts an end to all controverfy on the l'ubje€l. 

The nard has the addition of fpike from the Latin fpica, a,n ear of 
wheat, which, according to Dr. Roxburgh’s drawing, it perfe'ftly 
refembles. And this adjunct is found alfo in its Arabick name, 
fumbul. And in its Shanlkreet appellation, jatamansi ; as alfo its 
P^fick title khuftah, all fignifying^/V< 7 . 



Sir 
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S!t WiHiam JoneSy Afiat. Ref. iv. 117, iays it ' 

tan, N^pal, and Morang; and that it is a fpecies 
remarkable that he had himfelf feen a refemblance'of it 
the Romans or Greeks mention Syria as one of the countries ^hbte' 
it is found; but Ptolemy gives it its true origin in thefe trads of 
India. A fpecimen was brought down to Calcutta from Boudtan 
at the requeft of Sir William Jones, and the a^^nts of the Deva Raja 
called it pampi ; but it was not in flower. Some dried fpecimens of 
it looked like the tails of ermines, but the living^Ones, as Dr. Rox- 
burgh afterwards found, rife from the ground like ears of wheat. 

It anfwers the defeription of Diofeorides. It is weaker in feent 
than the Sumbul fpikenard of Lower Afia, when dry, and even loft 
much of its odour between Budtan and Calcutta. The odour is like 
the feent of violets ; but the living plant is forbidden to be brought 
out of Boudtan. It was, however, procured by the intervention 
of Mr. Purling the Englilh refident ; and was at laft received in its 
perfect form by Dr. Roxburgh, who has deferibed' it botanically. 
Af. Ref. iv, 733. 

In the age of the Periplus it was brofl||tt from Scindi, and from 
the Ganges ; which, according to Sir William Jones, we ought to 
conclude would be the natural port for it, as coming from Boudtan. 
This authorizes the change of reading from yawawxij, [gapanika,] 
to yttyytTM^f [gangitika], more efpecially as it is mentioned at the 
Ganges. Some fanciful inquirers might think they had found the 
mention of Japan in this paiTage. 

We ought not to omit fome particulars from Pliny which are 
remarkable. He deferibes the nard with its fpica, mentioning alfq„ 
that both the leaves and the fpica are of high value, and that , 
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in ail unguent*. The price an ituadri^ denai^ 
for si i** afterwards viliblj’ confounds it, wifh’ the 

ioal<^|t^^}Ka-.(n». betel, as will appear hereafter, from his uf^ of 
hadrDfpbasmm, mefofphaBrum, microfphaBrum, terms pecqliar to Ac 
beteli The charafteriftick name of the nard is folium ”, the leaf 
pre-eminently, in contradiftindrion to coftus the root, both as. the 
prime odours of their two Ibrts, the root and the leaf. 

But there is ftill a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which is, 
that be evidently copies the Periplus in the three places he allots for the 
markets of the fpikenard ; for he mentions Patala at the head of the 
Delta ” of the Indus, correfpondent to the Barbarika of the PeriplCb, 
and another fort which he calls Ozaenitides, evidently agreeing with 
the mart of Ozene (p. Peripl.^ j and a third fort named gangitick, 
from the Ganges, anfwering to gapanick, for which all the com- 
mentators agree in reading gangitick. Very ftrong proofs thefe that 
Pliny had feen this journal and copied from; it, as he mentions 
nothing of Oz^nc in his account of the voyage, and only catches 
Ozasnitides here incidentally. See Salmafius, p. 1059, who 

is very copious on the fubjed, and has exhaufted all that the ancients 
knew of this aromatick ”. 

■ \ 

p. 27* Naupliusi 

It feems to be an inferior tortoife-ftiell from the context, which 
runs, xthtavii hcl^o^os fASTu mVTrXitf i. e^, tor-» 

toife-lhell of fuperior kind, but not equal to the Indian; and, a, 

Salmafius, p. 1065, is clearly of opinion, Whether this in Pliny does not apply to 

that Plfcy is. regularly mifiaken in applying coftus? 

fo|ti^ tj0..nard. He fays it is always peculiar rcfecnbles the tail of a fmall animal^ jo 

betel. Dr. Burgefs's CoUe Aion . ^ 

ftnall 
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fmali quantity of that fpecies called nauplius. It • 

a different comuiodity, but I cannot trace it in 
unlefs it be the Ihell of that fiih he calls naupliua, Htf, 5a 
which Teems a fpecies of the nautilus. 

% 

'Nijfiet Zijpi»ov 'ivimov fitXxv. 

Black Tewing Tilk both Chincfe and Indian. If this paffage could 
be afcertained as rightly rendered, it would prove that the filk manu- 
facture was introduced into India as early as the age of the Periplus, 
Nv/ti» can hardly be applied to a web, it Teems always to be thread, 
and here Tewing Tiik. If indicon is the adjunCt of nema there is no 
difficulty, but indicon melan may be indigo in the opinion of 
Salmafius. 

O 

*Odoviovt Mujlin. 

I ft fort. ’IvSmov to vXaTUTe^ov ^ Xtyof^syfi M.ovtcxV’^ 

Wide Indian muflins called monakhd. 

ad fort. J^ayfiaroy^vr,. Zayf^.xToyivxt. Salm. reads 
from TTijvioVf a thread. Salm. p. 1 170. 

Salmafius Teems to interpret thefe two forts as muflins made up in 
Jingle pieces, or many in a parcel ; he is not Tatisfied, however, with 
his own interpretation ; but it is to be obferved, that the fineft 
muflins ftill come to Europe made up in Angle pieces, called book 
muflins from their form. And it is by no means irrational to conceive 
that a cuftom of this fort is coeval with the trade. 

6 Mona|d»^. 
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Monakh^, fmgle. 

Sagmato>gin^, made up in parcels. 

Sagmatopendy made of a bulky thread, or fo thick as to ferve 
for coverlids. Salm. ibid. 


3d. fort. XuSctiov. 

Coarfe muflins, or rather coarfc cottons, called at prefent dunga- 
rees; Wilford, Af. Diflert. vol. ii. p. 233. to which monakhc is 
oppofed as a finer fort. 

OTvog. Witiit 

I. KaoSmipih^ Wine of Laodicaja, but which city of that name 
docs not appear.' There is a Laodica:a in Egypt. 


2. IraX/Ko'?. Italian wlae. * 

3. Aj«e<j£cV. Arabian wine. It is dubious whether palm wine 
or toddy wine, it feems to have been a great article of com- 
merce. 


''Ofnpx^ AtotrTTohiTix^. Unripe grapes of Biofpulis. 

In what form this was an article of commerce docs not appear, 
it is mentioned but once. Unripe grapes, however, are imported 
into England both from Lifbon and Madeira. 


’OTTijriai, 

An article 
day. 


p. 27. Awls or bodkins. 

in trade on the coaft of Africa, as needles are at this 
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'O^ux/x><itos. Mountain brafs. . -j , 

Ufcd for ornaments. Ramufio calls it white copper, copper frota 
which the gold and filvcr has not been well feparated in extnt^ing 
it from the ore. 


n 

riac^devot svswsi'^. 

riandfome women flaves for the haram arc mentioned as intended 
for prefents to be font up to the king of Guzerat, vrhofc capital was 
Ozene or Ougein. 

IleXvxici!. 

Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 

IleTrf^/, Pepper. 

Imported from the coaft of Malabar, as it ftill is; the native term 
on the coaft is pimpilim ; Salm. p. 1070. or the Shanlkreet, pipali. 
Af. Ref. vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coaft is called in Arabick 
beled-cl-fulful. D’Anville, Ind. p. 118. 

It was found by the Greeks from Egypt firft in Ethiopia, as an 
article of commerce brought thither by the Arabs, but was known 
in Greece much earlier. 

Two forts are diftinguiflied in the Periplus. 

I. KoTTom^txoy. 

From Cottonara, the kingdom of Canara, according to Rennell, 
which is ftill the principal mart for pepper, or at leaft was fo before 

7 the 
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iKe Engltfh fettled in Sumatra; This is the black pe|^)a\ See 
Marfden’s Sumatra. 

2. Maxtor. 

Long pepper”, fo called from its form being cylindrical, an inch 
and an half long. It conlills of an alfcmblage of grains or feeds 
joined clofe together. It refcmbles the black pepper, but is more 
pungent. It is a fpecies of the Eaft India pepper totally diftind 
from the Cayenne. 

Girdles or faflies, and perhaps diftinguiflicd from the following 
article, 

nij%o<a< «< 

Safties of an ell long, only in the difference of make or ornament.. 

UiVVlKOV. 

Pearls or the pearl oyfter. Sec the fiftiery at Cape Comorin. 

Ilo^(p6^a p. 35- 

Purple cloth of two forts, fine and ordinary. An article of trade 
at Moofa in Arabia. 

noTi)j<a, Drinking vejelsj 

• ^ 

. XciXKcty Brafs^ 

Rounds 

Meg/oeXcK, Larger 


*® Tabaxir ishhe common Iodr ptjppm. 

f 2 


Probably 
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Probably all three epithets apply to the fame veffel. An article of 
import on the coaft of Africa. 

oXiyog. 

Wheat in fmall quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman in 
Arabia. 


'PmoKS^us. RIjiHOcerhs. 

The horn or the teeth, and poflibly the fkin, imported from the 
coaft of Abyflinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this animal 
ftill a trade, which he has deferibed in all of its branches, vol. iv. 

'2 

Jletyycc^a. 

Canoes ufed on the coaft of Cochin for conveying the native 
commodities from the interior to the ports, and fometimes along 
tlie coaft. 

XiCtyoi A^ctvoijTMoi yeyv»iA,f/,evot (ieQxfi[/,evoiy p. 14* 

Rugs or cloaks made at Arfinoc (Suez), dyed, and with a .full 
knap. 

Y,uvSa^ttjC7]. 

Red pigment, Salm. p. 1155. found in gold and filver mines. 
Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgefs. 

XxTTftt^og, 
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4i 

Sapphire Jione. 

• 1 if* ' 

Tlie ancients diftinguifhed two forts of dark blue or purple, one 
of which was fpotted ’• ^ith gold. Salmaf. p. 130, et feq. Pliny 
fays, it is never pellucid, which feems to make it a different ftone 
from what is now called fappliirc. 

Si/gtKcc Sf^ftxret. Cbine/c bides or furs. 

What is meant by no where appears, unlcfs It can be 

applied to the rd^vomi^ whence the malobathrum was procured. 
But this is very dubious. See Mx\oSx 9 §ov. 

Iron, 

An import into Abyffinia for the manufacture of fpear heads, to 
hunt the elephant, rhinoceros, &c **. 

'iv^lKOS, • 

Iron tempered in India. 

!LivSove;. 

Fine linen of any fort, but that imported into Abyffinia might be 
Egyptian, and poffibly of cotton, but 

^mSopse «< Sta(po^uT»TXi Fayyirijea*, 

Can be nothing elfe but the fineft Bengal muffins. 

ZTros, Wheat corn. 

Dr. Burgefs haa fpecimciis of botli forts, Egypt, Shaw (p. 3f>4») fays, the hardoft tools 
ihe one with gold fpots like lapis lazuli, and fas drills for working the granite Obdifks) 
■not tranfparcnt. were made of Indian iron. Shaw quotes the 

To cut like an Indian fword, is a com- Pcriplus, but not perhaps juilly. 
mon Arabick proverb in Arabiba. And in 
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Sxifreegm; Adzes, 

In contradiftindion to ^rexdx/o!, hatchets. 

Ixeuif Silver plate, 

'raXei. 

Veffcls of chryftal, or glafs in imitation of chryftal. 

Tfiv^vcc. JAyrrbf 
Aiot/pt^nTx aXXfigy 

Of a fupcrior fort, 

'ExXexriy, 

Of the belt fort, 

Xtukt^, Gum, 

A^et^fnvdtce, read Zjwufi’aja, by Bochart, Geog. Sac. ii. 22, 
Salm. 520. Extract or diftlllation from myrrh, of the finelt fort. 
The reading is proved by Salmallus from a llmilar error in an in- 
edited epigram. 

ZrlfJtfti, 

Stibium for tinging the eyelids black. 

XroXeci ^A^rtvojjrtxcef. 

Women’s robes manufaftiircd at Arsinoc or Suez. 
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Storax. 

One of the tnoft agreeable of the odoriferous refins. There, are 
two forts, ftorax in the tear, fuppofed to anfwer to the ancient 
ftyrax calamita, from its being brought in a hollow reed, or its 
diilillation from it; and common llorax, anfwering to the ftafte 
ftyrax of the ancients. It now grows in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ; but the drug was anciently brought tliither from the iflands 
in the Archipelago. See Sahn. p. 1026. Chambers in voce. Moft 
of thefe gums, refins, and balfams have in modern pradlice yielded 
to the American, as this feems to have given way to the balfam of 
Tolu. 

HufJLXTU^ P* ^ 5 * 

Slaves from Africa, an ancient trade ! but the number was not 
great. 


, *TctKivdo(, 

The hyacinth or jacinth, a gem of a violet colour. But Salmafius 
fays it is the ruby, p. 1 107. Sec Solinus, c. xxx. p. 57. where It 
feems to be tire amcthyft. 


X 


XoiXKog. Braft or copper. 


Strabo mentions ftyrax in Piiidia ; 
in if. Lib. xii. p. 57c. 


a diftillation from a tree, caufeJ bjNi worm breeding 
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XxKKU^^l^ctTec. 

Vcffcis of brafs, or any fort of brazier’s work. 

XeXuvfj. 

Tortolft'-fhell feems to have formed a great article of commerce^ 
for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors, &c. both in Italy,, 
Greece, and Egypt. It was Brought from the coafts of Africa, 
near Moondus ; Socotra, Gadrofia, Malabar, and the Lackdive, 
or Maldivc iflands ; the former feem to be defigned by x^^irmiiTot 
of the Pcriplus. 

XiTcoveg. 

Under garments, imported from Egypt into Africa. 

Specie. 

The Periplus is very accurate in noting the ports where it was 
neceflary to trade with fpecie ; and in more inftances than one, notes 
the advantage of exchange. 

XfuiroXi^of. Chryjhlitc, 

Sometimes the fame as chryfites, the touchftone for gold, Salm. 
p. 1103 ; but deferibed as a ftone as it were fprinkled with fpots of 
gold, Salmafms, p. 407. who points out what it is not, but cannot 
determine what it is. It may well be the topaz “. 

X^ucr«i/, 

Ufed with Srivd^iov^ as is alfo, expreflIng gold and filvcr 

denarii. 

Gold plate. 

The Bohemian is yellow with a green ifli nut, the Uiieutiil is very pale yellow. Dr.. 
Burgefs’b Oiitnlal topaz deep yellow. 
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No. II. 

^fr Account o/T the Adulitick Inscription colUSed from 
CNiSHULx.y Montfaucon, Melcuisedfck Thevenot, 
0id mtber Authors. 

The Adulitick Infcription is in itfelf one of the mod curious 
monuments of antiquity, but the prefervation of it, and the know- 
ledge which we have of it at this day, are flill more extraordinary 
than the infcription itfelf. Cofmas (dyled Indicoplcudes, from 
the fuppofition that he had navigated the Indian Ocean, which 
in truth he had not,) copied a Greek infcription at AduJd, which 
has lince appeared to relate to Ptolemy Eucrgetes, and to prove that 
he had nearly conquered the whole empire of the Seleucidae in Aha, 
and the kingdom of Abyflinia in Africa : two hidorical fa£Is of 
conhderable importance ; notwithdanding, his fuccefs in Aha was 
fcarcely difeovered in hidory till this monument prompted the 
inquiry, and the conqued of AbylEnia dill reds upon this evidence 
alone. 

The veracity of Cofmas, in his report of this infcription, ia 
edablifhed upon proofs which have nearly united all fudrages in its 
favour; fome obfeurity there dill remains, and fome few objeflions 
naturally arife, to which Chiihull has given a fufheient anfwer. 
But there is one obfervation of his that is irrefragable, when he 

• It doe* not now appear in any hlflory to fentcncc cited out of Polysenus by Bayer. See 
the extent that the inarhle affumes, or in any infra, 
one author that 1 can dtfeovery except a fmgle 

g . fays 
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SO 

lays that Cofmas himfelf did not knovr * to which oi^ ,t|ltf l?toIeti^s 

it belonged, and confequently he could not.be the. forger of 

lars which accorded with one, and one only oft^e whole .Dynafty. 

The work of Cofmas is ftyled Topographia Chriftiana, and is 
intended to prove that the earth is a plane, in oppofition to the 
philofophical notion of its being a Iphere, which the author con- 
ceived to be an heretical opinion, contrary to the rfeveljftion of the 
feriptures. He had himfelf travelled much, and in the parts he 
vifited, he ftill found they were all on a plane, as' well as Greece ; 
in cbnfequence of this notion, his dedudtions are rather extraohli- 
nary ; but the fa£fs he relates, and the countries he deferibes, are 
given with all the marks of veracity that fimplicity can afford. 

There were ’ two copies of his work, one in the Vatican, fup- 
pofed to be of the ninth century, and another at Florence in the 
Library of Lorenzo*, attributed to the tenth. In 163a, Leo Alla- 
tius publilhed the Adulitick infeription from the copy in the Vati- 
can’; and this was republilhed by Berkelius in 1672, and again by 
Spon in 1685, both from the extra<£t.^of Allatius. The fame in- 
feription was again publilhed by Melchizedeck Thevenot, in his 
Collection of Voyages, from the Florentine copy, extracted, by 
Bigot. And finally the whole Topographia Chriftiana was edited by 
the indefatigable B. Montfaucon* in 1706. Spanheim, Volfius, and 
Vaillant, all bear teftimony to the authenticity of the infeription, 

* He certainly Hkew^fe did not know the of the Vandals pf 1798, who can fay th^ 
geography he details^ and therefore he could are ? 

' not forge it. Sec Leuke Kome> a place -♦ See the account of this h'brary in Rofcoe*» 
on the Arabian fide of the gulph^ which he Life of Lorenzo, 
confounds with Leukogen on the Ethiopick ’ Cbifhull. ^ 

fide» in his own remarks on the marble. ® The publication is ftyled NoVa CoUc 61 io 

^ Wirit wc fa/j becanfe after the irruption Fatruni) ia two vols. folioy Paris 1706^* 

ai|d 
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and tbe'ititerhid evidence is fach as hardlf to leave a doubt upon an 
unprejudiced mindi Let us now hear Cofmas ^eak for himfelf. 


£xtra£i; from the Topographia Chriftiana' oj^ Cofmas, written 
A. D. J45, p. 140, ed. Montfaucon. 

Aduld is a city of Ethiopia, and the port of communication with 
Axibmis *, and the whole nation, of which that city is the capital ; 
in this port we carry on our trade from Alexandria and the Elanitick 
Gulph * ; the town itfelf is about two miles from the ihorc, and as 
you enter*’ it on the weftern fide, by the road that leads from 
Axibmis, there is ftill remaining a chair or thrope which appertained 
to 6 ne of the Ptolemies, who had fubje£ted this country to his 
authority. This chair is of beautiful white marble ", not [fo white 
indeed as the] Pro-connefian", hut fuch as we employ for marble 


^ After the peace made’ with Scleucus for 
ten years* and renewed afterwards for ten 
years more, fcarce a word occurs In hiftory 
concerning Ptol. Eiiergetes* till thi*:}» account 
on the marble was difcoyercd by Cofmas more 
than 700 years after the invaiion of Ethiopia 
by this monarch* C h is h u ll* 

• Written in different authors Axiima, 
Axoma, Axiomay and Axiomls. 

» The trade of Solomon and Hiram was 
carried on from Exaon Geber, at the head of 
the* Elanitick Gulph. And in all agesy I 
imagine Ela» Ailay or Allath, to have been 
the mart to which the Pheniclans of Tyre 
rerorUd|.or to Phcnicon, which perhaps took 
Its name from them. Ela and Phcnicon may 
different times have been in the pofftfliou of 
INfabatheapSy Petreans, Egyptians, Tyrians, 
Hebrews, or Romans. 

*• { 5 ec the view of Adiilc in Cofmas’s draw- 


ingy in which both pyramids and obelhics ap- 
pears mean as the execution is, thefe are a 
ceitaln proof that the manners and cuffpms of 
Abyflinia in that age were Ethiopick and 
Egyptian. Bruce found the fame at Axiknia*, 
and If he could have (topped atMeroe to ex- 
amine tlic ruins he there paflTed, affnredly they 
would have been Egyptian alfo or Ethiopick. 
He faw no remains of ruins from Axuima to 
Meroc. 

** AwifAotaitif valuablcy coftly. 

** Tho iflahd of Praconn^fus In the Pro- 
pontis naturaUy fupplied Conllantinoplc with 
marblcy with which it fo much abounded, 
to change its name to Marmora, and to give, 
that title to the Propontis, now calle'd the Sea 
of Marmora. A monk of Conflantinoplc of 
courfe referred to the marble with which he 
w^as moll acquainted. The church of Santa 
Sophia I? built with Proconndiart matlifc. 

2 tables ; 
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tables } it Hands on a quadrangular ’bafe, an4. tefts at 4ie ^fbor 
corners on four (lender and elegant pillars'*, with a iifch.tn tba 
centre, which is channeled in a fpiral form. Oa thefe pillars the 
feat is fupported, as well as the back of the throne, and the two 
fides on the righAnd left. , * 

The whole chair with its bafe, the fire pillars, the feat, the b^k, 
and the two (ides, is of one entire piece, carved into this form; 
in height about two cubits and a half, and in (hape like a bilhop’s 
throne *'*. 

At the back of the chair is a tablet of bafanite [or touch] ftone'*, 
three cubits in height, the face “ of which is an [oblong] fquare, 
while the whole mafs is in the form of a lambda, riling to a point 
at the top, and fpreading at the bottom, A. But the front 
is quadrangular. This tablet is now fallen behind the chair, and 
the lower part of it is broken and dcftroyed, but the whole of this 
[Hone or] marble and the chair itfelf is [in a manner covered over 
and] filled with Greek charafters. 

• Atrrm ttAm. ‘ fquare [an oblong fquare]} on tfie broad face^ 

Cathedra. and like a A on the ridc5» tlie broad fuperficiea 

taiam'tea ft fuppofcd to be an Egyptian n fo reprefented in the drawing of Cofmas, an 
marble or graiiicey and the name alfo to be oblong fquare broken at the cornery the chan. 
Egyptian, and not Greek from fiitraioff as it nelling of this tablet is reprefented as carried 
is ttfually efteemed. Sec Chambers's Diaion- round the broken cornery whether this is the 
aty, art. touchttnne. The Greek term of Cofmas or the engraver muft be de- 

might polBbly be derived from Egypty the termined by the MSS. 
country where the touchftonc w^aa procured. 12^, body, the whole body or mafs of 

But it is perfcaiy Greek in its itftgc and dc- » marble in the form of a lambda cannot be a 
rivation. o fquare, but a wedge; it is one of the faces of 

TiiYclyiMvJ^sWf. I render this literally, this wedge which muft be meant, and even 
but not corrcaiy. Chiftiull writ.^8, ad modum this would not be a fquare, but quadrangular 
tabuhe piftori®, but how has that fenfe (riT^ywiw), as reprefented in the drawing of 
I cannot determine. I fuppofc this bafanite Cofmas, that is a parallelogtam. 
ftoue or marble to be in the form of a wedge, 

• Now 
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■ New it fo h*|)f)enied that -when I vraa in this part t>f country, 
about live and twenty years ago ", more or lefs, in the beginning of 
the rdgn Jn^A the Roman emperor, that Eleibaan " the king of 
Axiomites^ when he was preparing for an expedition ag^ft the 
Homeritci** [in Arabia] on the other fide of the Red Sea, wrote to 
the governor of Ad&Id, direding him to take a copy of the inferip- 


The nign of Juftfa commences in 518. 
Tbe expedition of ^lleibaas is ufually placed in 
figp the eigtfib year of Jnfthii but the marble 
jiught have been copied a year or two years 
before the expedition. 

*9 It fa a moA remarkable ctrcumftance^ 
that in a hiftory fo obfeure and wild as that 
of AbyBinia, any fkA Ihould bp eftablifhed 
upon fuoh clear and fatisfa6tory grounds* as 
this of the i%ign of Ekfbaas and his expedition 
Into Arabia, But the authorities adduced by 
BaroniuSf Montfaucon* Ludolfus, ChKhuU* 
aud Bruce arc fo exprefs* that there cannot 
remain a doubt j and if that rergn Is efiabli/hed* 
the seracity of Cofroas needs no other fupport. 
Now it appears from the evidence they have 
adduced, that the fovercight of Abyllinia, in 
the xe^n of Judin, about the year 525, had 
extended their power into the country of the 
Homerites, which is a diftriA of Sat)6a>where 
they had a governor refiding ; it appears alfo 
that fomc Abyffinians had been put to deaih 
by Dunaanas, one of the native chiefs in 
Arabia, and a Jew, who are ftill confidered as 
martyrs to tlieir faith, and that Elcfbaas un- 
dertook an expedition into Arabia, in which 
he'was fttccefsful, and puniibed the aifai&n of 
his fnbje&s. Hia Abyflinian title was Caleb 
elAtfeba, or Caleb the BkJ[td\ whence the 
Greek corruption of Elefbas, Elefbaas, and 
Elelbaan (Bruce, voL i. p. 503. Ludolf, 
p. xdj. Hid* of Ethiopia}. Bruce afl'urcs 


US, that this hiftory Is confirmed by the Chrev 
nicle of Axfima, and Montfaucon cites N6n« 
imfus in Photius, wbofe teftunony corrobb* 
rates the chronicle in tlie ampleft manner, 
(Montfaucon Nova CoUedioPatrum» tom. u, 
p. 140* ) for Ndnnofus fpeaks of himfelf as 
embafiador from Juftin to Kaifus, an i^^rab 
prince of the Khindini and Maad^ni, and t6 
EleiUuiS king of Axfima, agreeing fo much 
both in time and name with the EUibaas of 
Cofmas, that it induces a conjedhire thAt 
Cofmaa was a monk in the ftilte of tht em* 
baflador (fee Photius, p. 6* ed. Geneva, 

1 612, with the citation of Nicephorbs in the 
margin}. But without taking this intb the 
confideration, it is a natural confeqitence, if 
Elefbaas is proved to be the king of Axdma 
in that age, that the account of Cofmas ia 
worthy of credit. Bruce adds, that Mahomet 
in the Kdr^n mentions Dunaanas, not by name, 
but as mafter of the ySfry fits 9 alluding to the. 
martyrs who were burnt (vol. i. p. 516. )* 
Other authors cited by Montfaucon are Me- 
taphradus, Calliftus, Abulpharage. 

Cofmas hindelf, in another part, de- 
feribes the country of the Homerites as lying 
on thecoaft of Aden beyond the lira its; but 
■ s they occupy the angle of the continent, 
their territory may extend both within and 
without the ftraits. See Ptolemy, Afia, tab. 
vi. 

tion. 
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tioQ*', which was both on the chair of Ptolemy, and on the tablet,' 
and to fend it to him [at Axidmisj. 

The governour, whofe name was Aibas**, applied to me and to a 
merchant of the name of Menas, to copy the infcription ; h 'enas 
was [a Greek of my acquaintance, who afterwards became^ a monk 
at Raithu, and died there not long ago. We [undertook the 
bufinefs together, and having completed it,] delivered one copy to 
to the governour, and kept another for ourfelves. It is /rom this 
copy that I now ftate the particulars of the infcription, and I ought 
to add, that in putting them together [and drawing my own con- 
clufions from them,] I have found them very ufeful for forming a 
judgment of the country, the inhabitants, and the diftances of the 
refpedive places. 1 ought to mention alfo that we found the figures 
of Hercules and Mercury among the carvings, at the back of the 
feat**. - ’• 


This is the form of the feat ** and the marble. And Ptolemy himfelf 
[feems to fpeak in the words of the infcription]. 

(Here 

** It !s highly probablcf that Elefbaan un- ** I haVc here omitted a conjefture of the 
derftood the language, as he was a chriftian, monk foreign to the fubje6l. 
and of the church of Alexandria. His inter- ^ Cofmas fays, that malefa6iors were ex'* 
courfe alfo with the Greek emperor at Con- ccuted before this chair in his time ; but whe- 
ftantinople ftrengthens this fuppoficion. And ther it was a cullom continued from the time 
in the earlier age of the Feriplds wc find Zdf- of Ftulemy he could not fay. Bruce men- 
kales mafier of that language. tions a fione at Axfiniaexiftiiigftil!, on which 

Afbas and El-Aftas muft be the fame the kings of Abyfiinia wer6 enthroned arid 
name, and there is nothing extraordinary in crowned, and which likewife had an inferiptidn 
fuppofing that both the king and the gover- . with the name of Ptolemy Enctlgeteli^ ' Had 
nour might both aflume the title, atfeba^ eitherofthcfefa6lsaity concern with a traditfon 
the bUffidf the faint* or cullom derived frum^FtoIemy i ‘ See Bnice\ 
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• mferte^ a drawing. J)/ Cofniias 

the oppoiite plate, and copied fronv the MS. bx]V^i^ucg%j. -, 

• 

ttifcnptioh u|>dn the fi^re or fquare table in tite foftif'df a'A. 

. Ptolemy the Great, king, fon*’ of Ptolemy, king,' and' itrnhoc^ 
queen, gods**, brother and filler*’} grandfon of the two foyereigha 
Ptolemy, ting, and Berenice, queen, gods prefervers**; delcended 


vol. iiu p. 132* It IS extraordinary that the 
marble does not mentmi^ Ax{kma ; and more 
fo, if upon the credit oPUruce we conclude, 
that Ptolemy vifited AxiWa in perfon. That 
indeed docs .not quite follow from the done 
being found there with his name. But one 
inference we may make in Cofmas’s favour, 
he knew Axdma, he knew it was the capital 
of the country ^ if he had forged the inferip* 
tion, Ax 4 ma wodtd doubtlcfs have been ad* 
mitted. 

** Tills genealogy at the commencement 
does not quite agree with another at the con-^ 
duiion, where the king fays, that Mars was 
the father wAo him (or xal rytwwf,)* 
But as thefe Macedonian fovereigns imitated 
Alexander in his vanity, if they would have 
gods for their anccllors, it is not to be 
thought ftrange, that their genealogy (hould 
fluctuate. 1 tliiuk the inconilitence due to the 
vanity , of the king, and that it ought not to 
be attributed to the miilakc of Cofmas, or to 
his lapfc of memory. 41 

^ In the charaftcr of ©EON AAEA<&ny, 
gpJsi* brffthir and JjUr^ and ©EtlN inTHPaN, 
gsflfir frefirverst we have one of the moft illuf- 
Iripus of the authenticity of the h> 

feriptiuu 

Beger had objeded that on the coins of 
Ttolcmy S 6 cer and Berenice, ©EflN only was 
found; and on thofe of Philadelphus and 
Atfinoe, AAEAMB only. But foon after the 


obje&ion was darted, twp gpld coins were 
brought to light with the united head» of 
Ptolemy SAter and Berenice, of PhUadlfphuk 
and ArQnoe. The former had no infeyiption, 
but the latter difplayed the e^N AA^AMN, 
exadly cdrrefponding with the *Add||tick 
marble. Vaillanti HiR* Ptol, llegumi 
EflTHPfiN was not found, but aa equivalent Is 
cited from Theocritus Idyl. ly. 

Mtrrfl ml lem^ Svifhotf tmn vxdr* 

, ’Ey I* dvrdf nT 

•nmTi^f\m)fiovlQ¥TuAVtlVWZ» , 

In whicli they are evidently confecrated as 
deities with the title of APftrOTS* ChilhuU. 

A fecond olijedion of Beger^s was, that 
Philadelphus had no children by Arfinoe his 
wife and lifter. But the Scholiail on Theo* 
critus Idyl, fy, fortunately furniflied an an- 
fwer to this allb, who fays that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelpbus was firft married to .Ar/ino^,daughter 
of LysfinachuB, by whom he had Ptolemy, 
(afterwards called Eucrgetes,) Lysimachus 
and Berenice.* ■^ut that having diTcovered 
this A lilnoe engaged in . feme confpiracy, he 
banifhccl her to Coptus, and^then married his 
After ArAnoc, and adopted as her cJiildTcp. 
thofe he had had by the other Arlinoe. lliis 
ArAnoe, his After, was worfliippcd* by the 
Egyptians under the Uile of Diva Soroiv and: 
Venus Zephyritis. ChiAiulk ' 

©KfiN AAEAtMlN. 

»» ©EftN IfiTUfftN. 

on 
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on the father’s fide from, Hercules, fon of Jupiter^ and on the 
mother’s fide from Dionyfus fon of Jupiter, [that is, Ptolemy fon 
of Ptolemy and Arfinoe, grandfon of Ptolemy and Bereniuj^^,] receiv- 
ing from his father the kingdom of Egypt, Africa^ Syria, Phenicia, 
Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, inVaded Afia with his 
land and fea forces, and with elephants from the country the 
Troglodytes and Ethiopians. This body of elephants'* was firft 
collefled out of thefe countries by his father and himfelf, and brought 
into Egypt and tamed for the fervice of war. With thefe forces 
Ptolemy advancing into Afia *“ reduced all the country on this fide 
the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Hellefpont, Thrace, and all 
the 'forces in thofe provinces. In this expedition, having captured 
alfo many Indian elephants, and fubjeded all the princes to his 
obedience, he eroded the Euphrates, entered Mefopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, Sufiana*', Perfis, Media, :and the whole country as far as 


A h& noticed by all the hiltoriansy and 
preferved by AgatharchideSy as almod the 
only commerce remaining on this coaft in the 
time of Philometon 

So very little of this conqineil appears in 
hliloryy tbaty having this infeription only in 
Thevenot’s work. 1 had doubted the whoky 
till I met by accident with the pafiage in Ap- 
piaiiy which confirmed the fa^, and again at* 
trafted my attention ; but havjng afterwards 
procured ChifhulPs worky (Antiquitates Afia- 
tiewy) I found he had anticipated this paiTagCy 
and many of the other observations wlifch I 
had taken fomc pains to collect;. See Ap, 
Syriac, p. 635. Schweighacufler's cd. St. 
Jerom on Daniel mentions thefe conqueils ; 
andAppian notices that the Partliian revolt 
aommenced upon the diilrefs of the Syrian 
inonarebs in this war. 


Rollin touches on this expedition of 
Ptolemy, but makes it ftop at the Tigris, vol. 
vii, p 307. but Ptolemy here exprefsly fays he 
entered Sufiana, and as Rullin confeiTes the rc- 
ftoration of two thoufandfivc hundred Egyptian 
ilatues. we may a(k, where could they be found 
except at Sufa ? The caufc of this itivafion 
was the infuk offered to Berenice, fiftcr of 
Euergetesy whom Antiochus Theos had di- 
vorced arid whom Seltucus, his fon by Arfu 
noe, finally put to death. Sec Judin, lib xxvii. 
c. I. Judin 'mentions that he yvould.have 
fubdued the vi'hole kingdom of ScleuciiB, un- 
lefs he had been recalled by didurbances Im 
Egypt. The two thoufand five hundred da- 
tues, and forty thou^ind talents,. I find in the 
notes oh Judin, but whence deduced 1 know 
not. . * . . 
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Ba^ria**, and brought the whole under his dominion. [In Perfis 
and Sufiana} lie collected all the ipoils of the temples which had 
been carried out of Egypt by [Cambyfes and] the Perfians, and 
conveyed them back again to that country **, with all the trealbres 
he had accumulated in his conquefts, and all the forces which b^^d 


attended him on the expedition 
canals ** # 

Ptolemaeus Eucrgetcs devicit Selcucum $ 
omnia fine hello ct certamine occupavit a 
Tauro ufque in Indiam ; Bayer, p. 6i. Bayer 
moderates the conqucfl, and appeals to Theo- 
oritus and the Adulitick marble. But the mar- 
ble certainly confirms in a great degree the 
citation, which is from Polyxnus. 

It is for this favour to the natives that 
he is faid to have been ilyled Eucrgetcs, the 
benefa^or. 

The infeription is here manifefUy left 
imperfed, and that apparently on account of 
that part of the tablet which wad mutilated. 
Wc are therefore at liberty to conjecture what 
thefc canals were, confillent with the nature 
of the countries alluded to. Chifhull looks 
to the canals on the Euphrates; but let us 
reflect, that the palace of Cambyfes was at 
Sufa ; thither the fpoils of Egypt were fent 
by the conqueror, and there they would be 
found by Eucrgetcs, if they had not been 
removed by the Macedonians, or the kings of 
Syria. Much notice is taken in hiftory of the 
treafures at Sufa being plundered ; but the 
fpoils pf temples, Egyptian gods and ftatues 
liad little to tefmpt the avarice of the con- 
querors, and would have been moved to little 
purpofe, at a great expence. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that Euergetes found 
them ftill at Sufa; and if we confider that 
Sufiana was of all the provinces of the PeiTian 


; all thefe he embarked upon the 

* * * * * * 

empire, the one mofl fumifhed with, and 
moil interfered by canals, we (hall have no 
difficulty in concluding, that thefe eiimbrous 
deities were euibarked upon that canal which 
united the Eulxus with the Mefercan n^r 
Sufa ; and that they were brought by ttiis 
flream, now called the Suab or Soweib, into 
the Euphrates near Korna. From Korna 
they would be conveyed up the Euphrates to 
^Thapfacus, or higher, and require no other 
'land carriage but from that point to the bay 
of IfTus. This would certainly be the belt 
and lead Cxpenfive conveyance from Sufa to 
Egypt, and there could be no other water 
carnage unlefs by the Eulwus to the Gulph of 
Perfia, and fo round the continent of Arabia 
into the Red Sea. If it could be proved from 
hiflory that the fleets of Euergetes had 
ever circumnavigated Arabia, we might ad- 
mit this as the readied mode of conveyance ; 
but I have fearchtd hidory in vaifi to edablifh 
this conclufion. If it was contained in the 
point of the tablet broken, we have much 
reafon to lament the lofs ; for fo perfuaded am 
I of the authenticity of the infeription, that 1 
(hould admit the fa£l without hefltation; if 
found there.* I can only now add, that the 
canal from Sufa to the Euphrates, and the 
carriage thence up to Thapfacus, afford the 
mod probable clue t6 this paflage. , 


I 


This, 
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This, fays Cofmas, was the infcription on the figure or tablet, as 
far as wc could read it, and it was nearly the whole, for only a fmall 
part was broken off. After that we copied wha't was written on the 
chair, which was connected with the infcription already given, and 
ran thus : 

After this, having with a ftrong hand compelled the tribes border- 
ing upon my own kingdom to live in peace, I made ” war upon 
the following nations and after feveral battles reduced them to 
fubje<9don. 

** Mark the ufc of the firft perfoiu Whe- This ts a very extraordinary paflagei as it 
thcr the change from the third perfon to the proves that the Abyffinians traded in that age> 
firfl be caiifed by Cofmas or the infcr!ption> as they ftill do^ not by fca» but inland through 
mull be doubtful. We might well fuppofe their fouthern provinces. And the exchange 
both inferiptions to run in the firft. is timilar to modern praAice^ both on the 

Cofmas has many curious particulars of borders of Abylfinia^ and other tribes of Africa* 
thefe countries lumfelf; as, i ft. The Home** Montf. 

rites are not far diftant from the coaft of Bar- 4. The winter [that is the rainy feafon^J in 
baria [AdelJ ; the fea between them is two Ethiopia is in our fumtner ; the rains laft for 
days* fail acrofi. This proves that he places the three months from Epiphi to Thothi fo as to 
Homerites fomevrhere'eaft of Aden on the ocean* fill all the rivers and form otherPi which empty 

2. Beyond Barbaria 0 \dcl] the ocean in thcmfelvcs into the Nile. Part of thefe cir- 
called Zingium [Zanzibar the Caffre coaft], cumftances I have feen myfclf, and others I 
and^Safiis is a place on the fea coaft in that have heard from the merchants, who trade in 
traA. This fea alfo wafhes the incenfc country the countiy. 

[Adel and Adea], and the country where the 5. The great number of Haves procured by 
gold mines are. all the merchants wlio trade in this country ; 

3, The king of Axiomis fends proper per- a trad^ noticed equally by the Periplfts near 
fons there by means of the governour of the jqo hundred years before Cofmas, and by 
Agows to traffick for gold. Many merchants Bruce laoo ycars'after his age. It is worthy 
join this caravan, and carry oxen, fait, and iron, of remark that Abylfinian Haves bear the firft 
which they exchange for gold. They leave price in all the markets of the call, and the 
thefe articles and retire,— when, the natives preference Teems to have been the lame in all 
come and leave as much gold as they chufe to ages. Montfauconi tom. ii« p« 144* Nova 
offer. If this is thought fufficieiit, on their re- Col. Patrum. 

turn they take the gold and leave the articles. 

Firft 
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• ' Firft the natiKfiipf next A^me and Sigae.^< I fubr 

daedy and ex&ded the half of their propeity bjr way of contribution 
for my own ofe”. " * . 

After thcfe I reduced ^va andTiamo or Tziamo, Oambela And 
the country round.it, Zingaben^, Angabd, Tiama, and the Atliagai, 
Sem^ne, (a nation” beyond the Nile,) among mountains 
difficult ofaccefs, and covered with fnow; in all this region there U 
hail and froft, and fnow ” fo deep that the troops funk up to their 
knees. I palTed the Nile to attack thefe nations, and fiibdiied tl^m^ 

I n&t marched againft LafihS and Zaa and Gabala, tribes Which 
inhabit mountains abounding with warm fprings ; Atalmo aifo and 
Bega, thefe iikewife I. reduced, and all the nations in their nleigbh 
bourhood; 

After this I proceeded againft the Tangaitaj *% who lie towards the 
confines of Egypt j thefe I reduced, and compelled them to open a 
road of communication from this country into Egypt, The next 
tribes 1 fubdued were Annine and Metine, who were fealed upon 
mountains almoll perpendicular; and Sefea, a tribe which had 


’Axx’ iwrctr^cu, Ho(n« X. on S^mene^ but in very fmall quantitiefli and 9 

p. 120. The Hpmenck cuftom of taking never lies, p. 578. Fr. ed« Bruca calb I/^o 
half and leaving half. a liar, but in many indanc^i not,, without 

i 9 »n tS VlitXtf, which Mont- manifeil injuftice. He allows faimielf that 

faucon reads in a parentheiis , as no part of the Samen is a ridge eighty miles in extern ; . the 
infeription, but as an obfervatioh by Cofipas^ higheft part is the Jews’ rock, where there 
But the fad is true, Samcn ii beyond the was a kingdoiA.^of Jews till within thefe 
Tacazze. years. / 

. Bruce utterly denies the cxiftence of If it wewpoffible to identify this tribe 
fnpw in Abyffinia; but it dpea not quite follow with Dangola, it would be a great acquiiition 
from this that fnow was unknown in former to geogmphy. Dangoh lies exadly in the 
ages. Horace fays. Sorade ftat nive Candida, proper place^ as may be feen by Bruce’s 
bttt^the moderns obferve this: now never hap- map. 

Lobo afierts that fnow falls in Samen 

• .hz 


retired * 



Co 
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retired to a mountain abfolutely inacceflible to an army ; but. I 
furrounded the whole mountain, and fat down before it, till 1 com- 
pelled them to furrender; I then feleded the beft of their young 
men, their women, their Tons and daughters, and foiled all their 
properly for my own ufe. 

My next attempt was upon Raufo, an inland tribe in the frank- 
incenfe country, a region without mountains or water j [from this 
tra^ I penetrated again to the coaft, where] I found the Solate, whom 
1 fubdued, and gave them in charge to guard the eoa£l [from 
pirates]. • 

All thefe nations, protected as they were by mountains almoft 
impregnable, I fubdued, and reftored their territories to them upon 
conditions, and made them tributary ; other tribes fubmitted alfo of 
their own accord, and paid tribute upon the fame terms. 

Befides the completion of this,.I'fent a fleet and land forces againft 
the Arabites*', and the city of Kinedopolis on the other fide of the 
Red Sea ; 1 reduced both to pay tribute, and gave them in charge 
to maintain the roads free from robbers, and the fea from pirates *\ 
fubduing the whole coall from Leuke Kom^ to SabSa. In the ac- 
*compUlhment of this bufinefs I [had no example to follow, either 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, or of my own family, but] was the 
firft to conceive the dcfign, and to carry it into execution 


Aitibian.1. trade from both for native and Indian 

The coail of Arabia, north of Yambo,.^ commodities, till the Romans were makers of 
has been notorious for pirates and robbers In Egypt. The Romans had a garrifon in Leuke 
all ages. Leuke Kome, or the White Vii- Rome, and a cnftom-houfe^ where they levied 
lage, we fhall fix when wc come to the coaft 25 per cent, on all goods. See Periplds 
of Arabia in the third book ; it cannot be &r Maris Erytli. ii. Hudf^ Leuke Kome 
from Yambo $ and the coaft from this village feema, in the time of Cofmat#, to have fall^^ 
to Sab^a or Yemen was the feat of all the into obfcurity. 

For 
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For my fuocei^ in this undertaking I now VetuM^lhty thanks 
to Mars, who ** is my lather, and by whole affiftahee I reduced all 
the nation# from [Baftria on] the north, to the Iheenfe coaB on the 
fouth; and from Libya [bn the weft,] to Ethiopia and Safes** bit 
the eaft. Some of thefe expeditions I entrufted to my officers ; but 
in, moft of them I was prefent, and commanded in perfon. 

Thus having reduced the whole world ** to peace under my “own 
authority, I came down to Aduld, and facrificed to Jupiter, tO.Mars^ 
and to Neptune, imploring his protection for all that navigate ** [thefe 

feasji 

'*0$ lyim(nt the father who hegot me. he awed the whole coaft on bothfidci the Red 
It ts a remarkable exprelSon. He has already Sea, making them at Icaft tributary, if not a 
faid he was the Ton of Ptolemy and Ardnoe, part of his kingdom : but it no where ap|heata 
defeended from Hercules and Diony fus, and that he paffed the Straits of Bab-eUMandeb* 
now Mara is hia immediate father. What- Though he viiited the Mofyllttick marts, his 
ever vanity there may be in the fuvereigns, or approach to them was not by fea, but through 
flattery in the fubjeds, there is fUll fomething the interior of AbyfBnia and Adel, as appears,- 
analogous in thefe Macedonian genealogies, by his march from Raufo to Solat^, wtuc^- ' 
Alexander is not the fon of Philip, but of Jii- mail be on the coail, from his giving it in ■ 
piter Ammon. Hia courtiers, and the family charge to the natives to preferve the peace of . 
of hia courtiers, follow the example of their the fea. The execution of thefe defigns, with 
monarch. They are gods and fons pf gods, the opening a communication inland from 
0£(M The prefumptipn Is Abyllinia to Sycne, marks the grandnefs and 

rather peculiar, for we may fay to every one ' wifdum of his fyilem, as clearly as if we had a 
of them, Matris adulterio patrem petis. hiitory of his reign, and a detail of his ex-* 

^ From Abylfinia to the Bay of Zcyla. peditions. Of the latter there is not a trace 
Safus is manifeflly a place on the coaft of remaining but this monument. It is ftill 
AdcL more extraordinary, that in lefs than feventy 

♦**Thc whole world is affumed by many years all the notice of this expedition ihotild 
conquerors for the world around them. Alex- have funk into lilcnce, and that Agatharchidea 
ander and the Romans did not conquer the (hould.fay nothing of this plan, but fo far as . 
whole world, but ufed the facne language, relates to the elephants procured at Ptolemiis 
^ *Tfr)e w Th^r6n. Can this be adduced as an argu- 

It appears fully from this paffage that againil the reality of the marble ? I 

Sutrgetes engaged in this expedition on the tliink not; and Itruft it to its internal evidence- 
plan of his father Philadelphus, for the cx- But if the authenticity of the marble be al- 
tenfion and proteAion of commerce, and that lowed, what light does it not throw on the 

boafted . 
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. H^re alfo fat Acluld] I reunited all my* forces; [which Had 
been employed on both coafts of the Red Sea,] «nd on this 

throne, in this place, I confecrated it to Mars, in the tweniy-feventh 
yeai of.my reign ‘ ' ‘ 


Abyflinian names of Places in the inferiptiotu Confult Bruce's 
Map. vol. V. and Ludolfus, p. 14. 


Gaza. Gecz ? but dubious, as it is one of the places firft men- 
tioned, and Geez is very far inland ; Montfaucon. Pliny’s Gaza 
near Mofyllon is noticed by Chilhull; but thele places in the com-, 
mencement feem all between thp coaft and the Tacazzd, or its neigh- 
bourhood. 


boafted difcoverics of the Ptolemies? It' 
pixives, that whatever might be the progrefs 
of Timofthencs down the coaft of Africa in 
the rtign of Philadclphus, that no commerce 
was eftablifticd upon it in the reign of his 
foil. It proves that the Greeks of Egypt did 
not yet trade beyond the ftrahs, or on the 
Mofyllitick coall, though they meditated the 
attempt. It proves that they did not yet go 
to Aden, but traded to Yemen within the 
the ftitiits ; and that one objeA of this ex- 
pedition was to clear the Arabian coaft of 
pirates, from Lciike Komc to Sabina; that is, 
from the top of the Gulph to the bottom. 
In the whole account not a word.cfcapes that 
implies a trade witli the marls of Arabia on 
the ocean beyond the ftraits, nor docs it afford 
any rcafon to believe that the continent of 
Arabia was yet circumnavigated, or the dif- 
covci-ies of the Ptolemies brought in contad 
with thofc of Alexander. 


This has been my inducement for introdit^ 
cing this marble to theknowledge of the reader, 
agreeably to my defign of tracing the dil- 
coveries of the ancients ftep by ftep ; and I 
conclude this account with remarking, that 
commerce rather fell (hort than proceeded la 
the following reigns; for it ftopped at Sabca on 
the Arabian fide, as it does in this marble, and 
on the African fide it did not go fo low in the 
reign of Philometor as in that of Euergetes. 

Chronologcrs aflign 26 years to the reign 
of Euergetes, But if a king commenced his 
reign in June, for inftance, and died in 06 tobtr, 
it might be 26 years in a chronicle, and yet the 
27th would have commenced. Chilhull fup- 
pofes this to be the fa£^. Dodwctl fappofes 
Euergetes to have . I><fen crowned during his 
father’s life time; and we add, that an error 
(if it is fuch ) in numbers may be more readily 
imputed to a MS. than made 10 smjpcach the 
marble, ’ ''' _ 

'Agafne. 
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Agam^. A government In Tigr^ ; Montf. Itudolf. p. 17* 
Agam fignifies Jeflamine ; Bruce. 

Sigud. Bruce mentions Zagud as a province, vol, ii. p. 534^ 
elfe it might be thought Tigrc, from the places mentioned with it; 
or Sigue for Sir^ j 

Ava. The province between Adule and Axuma. Ndnnofus; 
Ghiihull. Axuma is in the province of Tigrc. Ava is (till found, 
as a diftri«9: of Tigr^. 

Tiamo or Tziamo. Tzama a government of Tigr^ near Agame ; 
Montfaucon. It feems to be the kingdom of Damot. But there is 
a Tzama in Begemder; ‘Ludolf.. p. 14,. 

Gambcla, Gambela. There is .a Gaba noticed by Ludolf, hut 
nothing to mark its relation to Gambela. 

ZingabSne. The country of the Zangues, Zinguis, or Caffres. 

Angabe, read. Anga-bSne. The Idngdom of Angot. 

Tiama. Tiamaa, Vatican MS. Tigre-mahon ! a mere conjec- 
ture. But Mahon, Macuonen, fignifies a governor or government 
Ludolf. p. 20. • It is idle to fearch for an equivalent, as it is pofiibly.' 
only a repetition of Tiamo.. 

Ath-agai, Agoaj Montf. Agowsj Bruce; 

y ^alaa. Nothing occurs but the mention of it with SemShd. 

Sfem6n^» Samen, Semen. Montf. 'I’he Tacazze is the boundary 
between Samen and'Sird } Bruce, iiL p. 252, The fnow mentioned' 

ini 
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\Xt iSas,. Infcriptlori is denied by Bruce, but the mountains, eighty 
miles in length, are acknowledged by him ; Ibid; And the Infcrip* 
tion mentions palling the Nile (Tacazze) to Semene. 

Laline. Still fo called ; Cofmas ; Lalla. 

Zaa. Still To called ; Cofmas. Xoa, Shoa, or Sewa ; Ludolf. 

Gabala. Still fo called ; Cofmas. There is a kingdom of Bali in 
Ludolph, p. 14. and a Gaba, p. 15. but nothing certain. 

At-almo. Lamalmon the great mountain. At, feems to be an 
article or prefix, as in Ath-agai. 

Bega. Beja and Begemder are ftill two provinces of Abyllinia. 

Tangaitae. VoUlus reads Pangaitae, in order to prove that Pan- 
chaia the Frankincenfe country is not in Arabia but Africa ; Vof« 
ad Pomp. Mel. lib, iii. c 8. Chifhull. But the Tangaitae are a tribe 
between Abyllinia and Egypt, i. c, at Sennaar, Dongola, or Meroe, 
moll probably at Sennaar or Dongola. Dongola is written Dangola, 
not unlike Tanga. But whether Dangola is an ancient name I 
cannot difeover. 

Metind, Annine. Nothing occurs to afeertain thefc places. The 
infeription palfes from the northern frontier of Abyllinia to the 
fouthern with thefe names between, noticing only that they are 
mountainous. 

Sefea. Barbaria, coall of Adel j Cofmas. Apparently on the moun* 
tuns which divide Adel from Abyllinia. See Bruce, vol. iii. p. 250. 

13 Raufo. 
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Rsii(b.<BauEilttrla ; €!ofih« Aecofiditi^ to tlie it^ it 

ittland fimn the fiankincenfe coail of Barbaria (Adel), and’SdaJid b 
oa the coaft. 

I 4 r 

' MM * t * 

Solatd. Barbariaj Cofm^ Thefe three pbce$ correfpond in ntim<4 
her with the three on the MofyUitick coaft mentioned in the Peri- 
plus. The modern maps have a Soel 

* V 

Arabites. Homerites; Cofmas. But Cofmas is in an error* 1%e 
Homerites ate on the ocean ; thefe are the Arab tribes on the coaft 
of the Red Sea oppohte to Suakem and AbyflinU, as a|^eatsby 
Infcription. * 

Kindddpolis. Homerites; Cofmas. But Cofmas b mlftaken. 
It lies on the coaft of Arabia not far from Yambo, between jLetlkd 
Kom^ and Sab^a, agreeably to the Infcription itfelf. See Ptolemy, 
Afia ; tab. vi. 

Pirate Coaft. Not noticed as fuch, but their piracies marked. 
Probably the NabathSans or wild tribes above Yambo, always pirates^^ 
and fubdued by the later Ptolemies and by the Romans. They are 
pirates at this day. 

• ^ t * 

Leuk^ Kom^. Leufcogen, in the .country of the Blemmycs ; 
Cofmas. Another proof that Cofmas could not be a forger, for 
Leuke Komd is in Arabia, above Jidda, and he places it inEthiopb. 
It is the Hawr of d’Anville. 


1 


Sabea* 
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Sabda. The Homeritea; Cofmas. But realty YemeS) the Arabia ' 
Felix of the ancients. 

I 

Safus. At the extremity of Ethiopia where gold called Tancharas 
is obtained. It lies upon the fame ocean as Barbaria (Adel), where 
frankincenfe is procured ; G^fmas. Ethiopia he meam 
finia, and Safus muft be near Zeyla. 

AdiU4. The port of Abyffioia in the Bay of Mafuah. 
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No. III. 

EITENHAIOMMENOreESIAS. 

T tl^ , <• 

HE readings of this extraordinary polyiyilable are as numeroilS 
almoft as the editions, and the authors wh6 have had occaflon to 
cite it. The corruption is evident to all, but no two agree in the 
corre^ion. 

The whole padage ftands thus : 

M$6’ Svf vorafjtit rrXiwvtff oXXoi K»r4 S'et$ft4i[ 

^ S^ofiovs TrXtmst rv( irdvretf imrx^ inftrMr, 

KAINHX AErOMENHE AinprXOS, «>’ fuK^ev «V«V» TOT AIBOr, 
furd i^afjoie wx^vut^uc, AYT HN THN AYSIN EITENHAIOM- 
1HEN0T6EEIAE dvuvr^ v^(roe.’ 

Salmalius reads irce^ dvro ri TI^tov iic^ov <<; 'ia uarttpTf 

vii<ro?, Blancard follows Salmaflus, but in this corre^ion, ri 
ajt^ou is aflumed without a fliadow of refemblance, and is as vrrong 
in point of geography as criticifm. The Menuthias of the Peri- 
plds has no reference to Prafum whatever; and the miftake of 
Salmafius arifes from fuppofing that the Menuthias of Ptolemy and 
the-Periplds are the fame, which they certainly are nor. 

Others read, 

’'Eitb Mtvtidwi itreiPT^ 

"EiTfi SI tu MsvvSide ccTFoivTu vr,aroT, 


The filitioa reids hr 

i 2 


H6nry 



Henry Jacobs, in Hudfon's Minor Geogi^^phers, voL tii. p. 68. 
reads, 

'trx^ dvr^p t^p ^vrip «; rt poriop MepH&tdf dirctprS pijv-of. 

But Henry Jacobs adds alfo, that Prafum is not Mofambiqoe but 
the Cape of Good Hope. He can find no authority for this, but 
the eftimate of Marinus, and Marinus himfiSf ^;orreds his excefs, 
and reduces his latitude of 34" fouth to 23* 30' o". See Ptol. 
lib. i. c. 7. 

Imprefied with the appearance of thefe difficulties, I venture on the 
following difeuffion with no common uncertainty ; and little prac* 
tiled as I am in the fcience of corredion,- 1 decline the grammatical 
and cridcal part of the inquiry, and wilh to confine my reflexions 
almoft wholly to what is purely local and geographical. 

I. Firft then it is to be obferved that our author has certainly not 
more than eight ** quarters of the heavens, or as we Ihould fay in 
modem language, eight points of the compafs, the lame number §8 
is marked upon the eight fronts of the Temple of the Winds at 
Athens, under the Ibllowing appellations : 

Boreas 



** It it not intended to fay that the whole not more than eig^t. It ufet ApuAiu fon 
rigltt occur m the Peiipias, but that it baa the north, Dufis (at the weft. 

In 
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fa '.the ^application o|f thefe* or ■t^^le terms Equivalent tp,thefe/4he 
Pcriphis U by no means accurate j of ibis wc have a ilirefl: proof in 
laying down ,the coaft at.Ardmata^ and in its neighbourhood^ wfiere^ 
i|,,our,,chaj:|§,are. accurate, aa they are generally at leaft» k ia ira- 
ppgible,^ a|piy the point? pf the iPcripliis to tlie a^ual ftate of An 

11^ Secondly, let us examine the points of the qompala ^nciited 
by the author in this paflagc, and his manner of cxpreffing.thtp-i 
thefe are fv Ai 6 or, ,Qr Wf 

ing to weft and fouth weft in , the fpregoing .ftgure^; .at^, her* il 
MoWeryed, that hcim or W 4^ w 

i^onu ButHusfuppofe it.tQ be a ,namipal phrafe,..hcFW^;w 
be interpreted i Africum yerfua a fupcViori parted 
Africa? ? 4Bove the fouth weft? If this Im a meaning Gffck 
what U to be underftood by above I U it. pior* ,tP thf? (on* 
to the weft ? that is, is it fputh weft by weft, or fouth weft by fputli^ 
The difficulty which occurs here, induces Dir. Charfos Burney,, o^ 
Greenwich, to difcard the expreffion and to read iff’ jfp* 
$7rttya t 5 AiSof. 

In the next place how are we to underftand ff«f’ »vt^i> r^r Sva-tvl 
n«p, according to the lexicons, has a fenfe of motion to a place. In 
which form it might be rendered diredly to the weft, to the wg /2 
direff. The general ulage for thb in the Perfolfta is i«:.N«Tov, p. 7 . in 
aviroA^v, ibid j but in p. 9 . almoft immediately, preceding the paflage 
before us, ff«$’ rov A/jS* feems to exprefs the diredion*' of the 

»* ’EwttMi with a genhiTe » in common jafe, jnxtapofition, or fide bf fide, as srofjajof, 
but whether it can be ufed with a wind, or in xaf»ir^.iry»t. See Odyf. E. 418. 440. aWf 
what fcnfe, ia dubious. ’£»»»* rS where the w^s 4 o iio^^bKalc 

almVe the firmament, ia a kmown idion^ diwAly againft the co^* b«t .fxm st»ng^jS}>r 

t’ The primitive fenfe of trifi,' (hems to he fide of it. 

4 • coaft 



coadE lying 1 ‘outh wed and north eaft as we fhoald exprefs it in 
Englifti, or the courfe of a veflel along the eoaft in' a fouth weft 
direction. . ,i 

III. Thirdly, we tnuft inquire how theie exprelHons can be 
applied in any of their fenfes to the adual geography of the coaft 
and illand ; and here I affume Menuthefias or Menuthias for one of 
the iCanguebar iflands, from the diftance fpecified, which is at thirty 
ftadia from the coaft, equal to eight or ten miles, and correfponding 
with the diftance of no other iflands in this part of the voyage. Of 
the three Zanguebar iflands, Monfia the third, or foutha*nmoft 
may well be preferred from the account of diftances in the Peri]flfts, 
both previous and fubfequent And if we afltime Monfia, our next 
inquiry muft be, how this lies with refped^ ‘to the coaft ; the chart 
will fhew that it lies direditly eaft. A fufficient caufe to juftify the 
reading of Dr. Charles Burn^, of sir' aveeroXijy, for sirdva rS AiCoV. 
But let us try if iTrecua rS AiSog has 'a meaning, how it could be 
applied. I have aflumed Momba9a for the Pyralaan iflands, or rather 
for the Keuv^ S'lUfv^, the new canal The vefTel is plainly fetting 
out from this point, fxed kouv^s Xiyoftivris dp* fttx^ov 

iTidm tS AtCoV,] that is, from Momba9a, and going down to an ifland 
eight or ten miles diftant from the coaft. The coaft itfelf runs fouth 
weft, but if (he is to Hand oft* the coaft for the ifland, ihe runs not 
fouth weftj but more towards the fouth than fouth weft. Now this 
is actually the courfe a veflel muft hold tp run from Mombaga to 
Monfia. It would not be fouth direfl, but a little, tp the fouth of 

nr 

’* The proofs will be found p. 155. ct fcqq. fupra. 


fouth 
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* fouth vreft If therefixe iirdru t» AiGec cxa be jmde a Gitek Idioiis, 
or. a Gradff nautical phcaie, this I conclude is thetmlfinterpretaticKi 
it could bear. It muft be noticed likewifC) that this expreflion.*iau(t 
be applied to the eourfe of . the vciTely a» iraf mvr^y tnuft 

apply to the pofitiou of the iflands, it is joinedhwidi ftitti iw 
vvxihfd^mtf as vet^ duriv Wv ivo'tp, is joined with ttrt*yi$tufifwnt^i<rt»c 

What then is eivrip t^p iurip . • . . uiretpr^ v^orarl '■ fTluUt'l has^ 
fcarce the hardinefs to fay. Weji it cannot be, for Whatevisr. lies 
weft from Moinba9a, or any point on the coaft} muft lie inland on the 
continent of Africa. Neither can it iignlfy the ifland iideEf lying 
and weft, or the three iftands taken together^ for dKy Ue oea^y o^otth 
and fouth. This reduces a commenutok to hi^ heft refochesj which 
is either to lay that twup is a falfe reading, or to. find another lenfe 
for it, if it muft be retained. 1 cctofefr tlus.dUemmtf moft candidly^ 
and have mo more cpnftdence in the following fuggeftbn, than juft, 
fuch as the reader Ihall pleafe to give it. ' , , . ? ,r: 

I do not difeard but give it another feofe, as the only 
alternative left to my choice. It has been noticed in tlie preceding 
work that Um and aWaAs, jbelides their literal meaning of weft and 
eaft, have likewife a relative frnfe given to them by mariners, tm 
wluch they are applied to the general tendency of the voyage rather 
than to the quarters of the heavens, in regard to the Ihip’s place, or 
the individual point where the mariner is at the moment he is 
fpeaking. It Is f^ng to this that when a veflel is proceeding from 
Mofambique on her voyage to India we read in her journal that 
Ihe failed to the eaftward, though undoubtedly her courfe was north 
or north eaft j or if Ihe is proceeding to the Cape, it is faid Ihe failed 

' to 
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to Ae weft ward, tliough her cotifft 
An exprcflibn adopted on birf'^owif lebaft** 
every other; and I can nOw flieW that thitf' itf idle iistngniigfe 
Pcriplus beyond difputej for (at p.' theatithor i$ di^^ih^ 

ing the paftage round Cape Cbthoriil^e WOfthi vk^t'^ tSjt 

[jttT »VTr,v ^AifJiV^tK^v^ ^u^uv, '/r^^ HiiktoK^v t5 vXoig d'ffOHV6vro(yii( 

veXKyog tKKUTctt ir^og dvriju t^v AYXitffi'i^o’fig' Xi(yoji£^Tle(XeUTtftiit^tff 
‘/ra^u toTf 4^x^mg e2uT«> 'PawrpfiKi^Mj'; thatls, 

“ takes an inclination to the eaft roUhd the coaft,’|or1dit^4t part of 
“ the coaft] which fucceeds to Litti^riod, there lies oui at ifea dire^lljr 
** to the [fouth] an ifiand called PalaefimoohdOo, [by the 
“ natives,] but tvhich their anceftors bfod to call Tapfdbarta.** 
The expreffion here is prccifely the fame, estc^ that it is v^e mr^v 
Tijv JbVii’, inftead.of awtijy rnv n^»V intimating, as I con- 
ceive, the point of the compafs, and thc coutfe of a vellel in 

that direction. And if we now aik, what is the meaning of Avnv, the 
map will flxew in an inftant, that Ceylon dots not lie WE3T from 
the continent but SOUTH. It is bn this evidence that I wifli to 
render Avnv fouth, in the paftage before us, remarking that the 
three Zanguebar iftands lie direftly SOUTH from Momba9a. If 
this be rejected, I do not fee how to find any application for the term 
in relation to any part of the coaft, or to ady other iftand in 
the neighbourhood. 

IV. We come now to the wbrd which is the.^aufe of all this 
fpeculation, and in ’E<Tir?3i«f«/»ertf<fte74*c all thei^^^lwmentators are' 
agreed, that Menfithias in fome fonn or othar lsilf^^ collciked but 



Tlie trade to the Baittekis always called the Eaft Country Trade. 
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of the latter part of the polyfyllable. I Ihould have wifhed to con- 
fider Mcnuthias as an adjective rather than a fubftantive, Menu- 
theflan rather than Menutliias. In I am led to v^a-iuv^ both 

by the context and the letters, for vviilu^f/ is viiSluv in the writing of 
MSS., and v is often turned into not merely by an error of the 
copyift, but by coming before another If this be allowed, the 
change of S into t feems to give vr,(rluv with great facility. 

Let us then examine what the geography requires. It requires 
that Menuthias, if it is Monfia, fliould be deferibed as one of the 
three Menutbeftan or Zanguebar ijlands^ or it lliould be deferibed as 
the fouthernmojl of the three Mcnutbcfian or Zanguebar yiands. This 
is the fenfe 1 want to elicit from the corruption ; and with as little 
change of the form as poffible, I propofe the following conjedures; 


r%v ruu vii[(riuv MtvnBetrtuVy d-navTa v^<roc. 
ria^’ auTijw 7r,v ^uriv sV ex rivuv for ex vijr/wj', MevtsBerius 


UTTXvra v^'fre;. 


But the form I prefer is, 

Ila^’ ecuT^v ryif ^v<riv tuv vr;(rmvy Mevis^e<r$ag xTravra p^<raf, or 
TJa^’ auTfli/ Tiji/ eT< vijtrtav [or etTTolvTuvJ Mevtf^eo'iaj 

UTiXVTX vi^(rogt 


In w'hich cafe xvdvTuv may have been dropped by the repetition of 
d-TTxvru, And in thefe fcveral readings I fhould refer rijv/av to the Py- 
ralaaniflands immediately preceding, and interpret the paffage thus; 

Zlmojl direSly fouth then of the \Pyralaan\ iflandsyou meet with 
the tfland Mentitheftasy the laft of all the iflands. 

• . k 
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is a particle frequently ufed in this manner by the author, 
and occurs in this very page, durov tov A/Sa, but if the letters 
are to be regai'ded, perhaps Tra^’ dvr^v tjjw St)(ru> (ts vjiitIu'j Mtvis6e<rluvy 
‘^''nuvta v^<ros f or, 7ra^ dvTijv tijv trt vija'tuv fflo^aXaswv; Mevn0e<rtctf 

dtfoura. v^(rosy approach nearer to the form of writing than any 
others, that will bear a fenfe of any fort. 

1 am fcnfiblc that it is no true canon of criticifm to bend the 
words to the fenfe we wilh to find 1 confefs freely I am not fatisfied 
with any of thefe corredions, for in this very page the author ufes 
£if Tou Norov for the foutli, and aurov tov AtCa for the fouth 
well ; and it is not ealy to conceive why he Ihould have ufed ^va-sy 
here inllead of votov, if it were to Cgnify the fame point. The only 
defence I can make, is, to repeat, that no illand on the coall can lie 
weft from the coaft, and if it is weft from any other place, that 
place I cannot difcover’^ 1 fubmit, therefore, the whole of this 
difeuflion to the candour of the reader, and thofe more pradifed in 
critical corredions, with fome confidence that if I have not com- 
pleted the folution of ihe difficulty, I may have afforded grounds 
for future commentators to proceed on. 

5+ is caficr to conceive than to render; ai/riiy rij'y in the language of the 

Abhinc in paibiges of this conllru^lion fol- Periplus; for if it were, the courfe down the 
lows more readily than inox, coiitiiuio, &c. coalt of the main, oppofite to Zanguebar muft 
hut it is better rendered by then be cxprclTcd by uv'tt/y mV avctroXijV,. 

it was ju// day. as the Ihip is going down the caftern ildc of 

The only pofliblc relation in which I can the continent ; but this is not fo exprefled, it 
conceive to be employed, is, in regard to is -ra^' avrw tov AHoot^ in which the diredtion 
the Hiip’s coiirfc when (lie is running down the of the courfc is marked, and not die Aip’l 
u^ejlcrn fide of the Zanguebai iflands. J3ut courfe on the caftem ihore. 
fuch a courfe would never be expreffed by 


I now 
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I now read the whole paflage thus: 


Hudfon, 


Propnfid Tt'xt. 


Tran/ljtnn* 


L Nuwvoj* cUf To- 

TCCjuiol TXj'ioyir, rl'xXoi 
«^fx'At ^in^yiufVM KXTU fxB/xd; 

>jju«^jjs'tov; ^rXsVifj') t«V xav- 
ra> ixra, Nv 

trxy KtttVQ,* A!70aiv»ic 

up' Ilf fMX^OV «X»VW *'* 'IH Al'oOf 
^ETa ^tlo xa®’ 

cti/Tijy T»}y Svotv E*TWiii*ti'ju./*!va&i- 
c-/*f ixanTaJ Nilwf, rx^Jjjy u,to 

rn; yii; «Vii r^iaKoriav, rxvuvii 

KxrxM^i* 


• . , /E*5’ 0 KUwi/o:* fAi9* Wf 

TorcLoQA xXtiOVi:;, »XX9i 

C^fJLM, Sit)^tiljl£VOi KStW 
Kset lijutffwwf xXitef, ts'j 

X wra, sSTii, nu^aX«a;i» Nij- 
<rwi'y, tiai t«; Kit4v^^* Xiyo/AWtjf A*w- 
Fxavw 

Ai'oor, /AtT^ ^yo 
xot^’ auTijy tu'v Bn 

njcriwv, M*y.v5f{riai* axawa 
fa^ifc/v »xo tS; ytj*; «(r*4 T^kctnooim, 
TStTliyy!' >CX* 


.... Next fuccceds the anchorage of Ni- 
con, and after tliat, fcveral rivers and other 
anchorages in fiicccflion, dillribiited into corref- 
ponding courfes ofoneday each, wliich amount 
to feven altogether, Icrminaiingat the Pyralaati 
idands, and the place called the new canal. 
From the new canal the courie is not dircdlly 
fouth well, but fomething more to the foiith ; 
and after two courfes of twenty-four hours 
[in this dircAion,] you meet with the iiland 
Meniitlicfias, lying alrnoU diredly fouth from 
the [Pyralaan] iflands, at theditlaiice of about 
thirty lladia from the continent. Menlithetiai 
itfclf is low and woody. 


If the queftion were now alked, whether I am fatlsfied with this 
interpretation myfelf, I couldf not anfwer in the affirmative, for the 
fenfe I wiflied to obtain was, that Menuthias was the moft fouthernly 
of the Menuthefian iflands ; and this fad .1 am not able to extrad 
from any pofition of the words, or any reftoration of the paflage 
which I have to propofe. I fliall therefore only add fome emenda- 
tions of the paflage propofed by Dr. Charles Burney, who, however, 
ftill doubts whether they ought to be deemed completely fatisfadory. 
If his corredion fhould meet the opinion of the learned, I fliall 
fubferibe without hefitation to his reftoration of sir’ dmreX^v for 
£ 7 r«i/w T» AiSk, and have little fcruple in embracing his reading of 


«» w Sw. Baf. 

Ev ay«ToX»i\. Bumcy. 

k a rraf 


5 * Var. Le£l. ny$»x»(i»i. BaGl. 
Xw Tijf Burney. 
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ctuT‘^u T^v Su(riv hxTetvwu jj Mii/uS/aj, .... if dvrtv may be rendered 

SOUTH. 


Obfcrvatious by Dr. Charles Burney. 

nefiV^ouf T?? 6 etXx(r<ri]s. Edit. Princ. Bafilese. ^arto. 

*533* P‘ 20. 1 . 30. 

I . "O^fjbot, St*i^i][iSvot Kctlu <rja 6 fAov; kxI vXetovSy 

2, Tovg •Trdi^as STrjcty /'*<%('* •TTV^iXauv v'fo'uv, xctiv^f XeyofAtvfig 

3 . d(p' i5f fiix^ov tv »vu tS XtCog, [Atju Suo S^ouovs va^ 

au/iji' Tijw ^u(riv tijevfiSsuf/,f/,tvov6tu(riae dvaujoi v^trog ecvo <r]aStuv r^g 

5. T^V ucrt) TqtuKo<riuVy Tuvetv^ xal KctjctStrS^og, 

In editione Blancardi, Amftel. 1683, in oilavo, p. 15 1. I. 4 — 14. 
L. 2 , Ilu^tXcluv 4 L. 3. ’EvuIu, 

L. 3. 4. Hvx^vf^e^vgi va^ dv]o to n^occov dlc^ov lig ex Msuovdixg dvuvj^ 
titj<rog, (flaStciiv dvo t. 

In editione Hudfoni, Geographiae Vet. Scriptores Graeci Minor, 
vol. i. p. 9. 1. 26.— p. 10. 1. 2.“ 

L. 2. Uv^iXdav. L. 3. ’Evdvu, 

L. 4. 5* 'L'lu^luv dvo T?f. 

L. 2. Mt^^t Ilv^iXdciiv VTitraVy xaiv^g XeyoiAtfigg Siu^v^og. 

It is furprifing, that all the editors fliould have paflcd over this 
paffage, which is wholly unintelligible j nor will the fuppofition of 

** The references in thefe remarks are made to Hudfon’s eiUtion. 

m 
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’ T?? v^(rev being underftood, between and remove the 

difficulty, of which you appear to have been the firlj: obferver. 
THouv^ as you remark, would, indeed, be an odd name for 

an ifland. 

The article is improperly omitted, in the latter part of the fen- 
tence. Hence the paflage may be thus read : 

Msx(‘ Tlugi^-ctav v^trav, xul rvts Xsyoftevijs 

The word xatv^; has abforbeJ xa\ rijf, which might eaflly happen, 
from the fimilarity of found, and accent on the final ?f. 

L. 3. a,<p' 5 ff [iixfiov Irrccvu rS AtSoj, f^ejec Juo 

CCUjTJV TTJV cuert v 

^Ettxvu Tcy AlCof, on account of'the intervention of [ie)x I S. vvx9n- 
^efouf, cannot polfibly lie conneded with 7r«g’ dulvv ^u<rtv, not 
would thefe terms, if they could be united, explain the fituation of 
the ifland Menuthias. Inftead of eTrctvu toi^'XiCos, read, (v uvxJoX^Vy 
which precifely exprefles the pofition of Menuthias, with refped to 
the new canal, or ^ xxtv^ on the coall of Africa. 

To remove all doubt about the truth of the corredion, the words 
of Ptolemy may be adduced : 

’'XI Tu n^xcra) vx^xxetjxt xiro xvxjoXuv v^irof, ? 

evofix M.(voudixif p. I31« 

It may alfo be mentioned, that AltJ/ is the name of a wind ; and 

not of the coaft, over which J/ricus blows. What poffilile ex- 
planation 
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explanation then can be given to Ivdvu too x<€ef?—The terms Gi^ivul 
T^oTTut in Aiilus Gellius, ii. xxii. p. 210. edit, Conrad, 

may illuftrate Ptolemy’s aVo' Qs^ivuv drajoXuv. 

L. 4. n«^’ duj^v Tijv Stia-iv elJevi^Stufif^ivcudiutrlecs aTravjx v^are; eevo 
(^uStuv T^f y?? dcii T^ucKoduv. 

In the latter part of this portentous word, itjsvyi^tuftfievisdtvTixSf 
SalmaAus acutely difeovered the name of the ifland Menuthlas ; 
but it is impolfible to aflent to his change of Sv<riv lijevfi- 

^tufiy into -jra^' dvjo to U^xtov xk^ov eig eu. It does not appear, that 
the author of this Periplus was acquainted with the Promontory of 
Prafum ; and it is certain, that he never ufes is tuy but eVJ, isy or 
or^oV, xvxjoX^Vy for Orientem verfus. The new reading alfo does not 
fufficiently referable the old, for it, to have juft claims to admi/fion. 

Henricus Jacobius is ftill more unfortunate in his conjedlure 

Swivis Ti voTiov MtvouBixs X. v^treg. This author, indeed, has, p. 27. 

1. 26. Kxt Tx vo]ix riis 'iviKtjs’- , but this will not vindicate ig n 

vo]my nor will ««/« n x^yxiov, antlquo qmdam jurCy in p. 10. 

1. 23. nor in p. 20. 1. 3. v/*t^xg « mhv t» ^xlvo^eg, if the paflage be 
found, defend this ufage of rt with vd]tov. This author, indeed, has, 
p. 7. 1. 34. igrov vojovy and again, p. 9. 1. 14. fo p. 1 1. 1. 16. Kxjx r&V 
vo'jovy and p. 12. 1. 32. vx^' xv}ov j'ojoi',— but t< is unexampled 
in this Periplus. 

As to «!/ Tuv vijtriuv MtvooQuriuv, or MevH$t(rixg x. v^regy it is harfti 
to admit ev, and not agreeable to the ufage of the Periplus. — 'Eo-n 
vxirlov MivojjQtcrtxgy would occafion the omiffion of two words, uttxvJx 
tfr-Tosy as you obferve which would greatly invalidate the conjec- 

7 ture. 
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ture, even if the following rxirim^ did not render it inadmifllble.~It 
is right to ftate, that the word vtirtov occurs in this Perip/us, p^. 22, 
I. 10. 7 r^o)cti]oit—uCiis ifirtov ft'K^ou. 

SalmaHus appears, as has been mentioned, to have rightly traced 
the name in the latter part of this ftrange word. In the 

former, feem to be difcovcrable the disjoined traces of 

ct'xiitv'.uarx 17. The letters are ftrangely jumbled ; but it is to be 
rccollc<fted, that in the very next line, where Hudfon gives t^x^uv 
u%o T17J, the editio Princeps has xtto <rjxSie>!V y. 

Let the author himfelf defend this rcAitution. Firft^ for hxrtt- 
vovtrx. 

P.5. 1 . x6. I'TT xvx\o\^v-^Stx}uyn, 


P. 6. 1. 1 7» XK^eSjtj^iu Tu e,? xvx]oXr,, dvxjeivovjt, &C. &C. 

To conclude, the whole paflage fhould probably be read thus : 

\ f ^ \ •’ \ t / f S 

*^OpjJLQi<i ^hyi^yifJLiVOl KO^CC cflct&fJLhXjg Kul TtXUODg^ TOUg 

TTciviccg llv^iXciojv v^treav^ ku) rijg Kcctv^g XByofiivrjg 

ec(p* rig fJLiTt^ov BTT ccvsPfcXyjvy ^uajd ^rjo S^O[4.ovg vuyOyifJLB^ougy *7fOL^ eivjdv 
SuiTtv SiocjBtvovTocy ^ MsvovOiotg c&TTficvJd v^crogy o^ocStcav cItto rijg yijg «J<rel 
r^ioLito(rlcovy tuttuv^ koI KulciSev^^og* 
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No. IV. 


Ancient Maps of the World. 

TT iiREE plates are here prefented to the obfervation of the reader, 
two of which are original, from Cofmas Indicoplcufles, and Al 
Edrifli, and the third is drawn up by Bertius, for the Variorum 
edition of Pomponius Mela, by Abraham Gronovius, 1722. 

I. Pomponius Mela, as carlieft in point of time, requires our 
confideration firfl, and in this map it ■will be fecn with what pro- 
priety the ancients called the extent of the earth, from well to call, 
length, and the extent, from north to fouth, breadth. Artcmi- 
dorus*' (104, A. C.) is faid by Pliny to have lirft employed the terms 
of length and breadth, or longitude and latitude. The dividing of 
thefe into degrees, and degrees into their parts, was not effefted fully 
before the time of Marinus, nor brought into practice before Ptolemy. 
But our prefent inquiry is conhned to the appearance of the earth, 
and here the great objed; which flrikes our attention is the vaft 
fouthern continent or hcmifpherc, placed as it were in counter- 
balance to the northern. The form in which it here appears feems 
as if the ancients had cut off the great triangle of Africa to the fouth, 
and fwelled it into another world in contradiflindion to that whicln 
they knew and inhabited ihcmfelvcs. It is this fuppohlion which 
gives rife to the exprellions of Manilius. 

See Agathemeras, iu Hiidfou’s Gcog, Poni. Mela, lib. i. c. i. See the map 

Min. cap. iv* Strabo, lib. i. p. 64. PtvI. iifelf in GvonoviiuJ. 
lib. i.. 


Akci'a 
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Aliera pars orbis fub aquis jacec invia noi:MS> 

Ignqtieque hominum genteSj nec tranfita regna 
Commune ex uno lumen ^ucemta ible, 

Diverlafque umbras, l<eydque cadentta 0 gna, ^ 

Et dextros ortus ca^o fpe^ntia verfo. Astrok. lib. i. 

And the fame fentiment in Virgil. 

Audiit et fi quern tellus extrema refufo 

Submovet oceano, et fi quem extents plagarum 

Quatuor in medio dirimlt plaga folis iniqui. .dEw. lib. vii. 326. 

It is this fuppontion alfo which gave rife to the belief of circum- 
navigations which never took place; for Mr. Goflelin proves that 
the voyage of Eudoxus .cuts through the centre of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, and H^nno is carried to the Red Sea without 
palling the equator. This\it jt; w^ch extends the title of the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, to the eaft of<i^'rica as well as to the weft, and makes 
Juba commence the Atlantick from Mofyllon. A^ this is natural, 
if the continent of Africa be curtailed at^te twelfth degree of 
northern latitude, and the voyage fhortened by about eighty degrees 
in extent. 

But it may be .proper to call the attention of the reader to the 
view of this fort of a world, as applicable to the Phenician expedi- 
tion of Herodotus. A velTel failing along the fouthern coaft of fuch 
an Africa as this, has in theory the fun upon the right-hand of the 
navigators for three parts of the voyage, and^his conftitutes the 
circumftance as the grand occurrence of the expedition. But were 
the fame velTel to run into latitude 34** fouth, the real latitude of the 
Cape, the fpace during which the fun would be on the right- 
■ ^ 1 hand. 


/ 
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hand, is a point in comparifon of the other courfe, and the pheno- 
menon vv\ iild doubtlefb have been pointed out in other terms, as the 
quarter of the heavens, or the place of the luminary. 

There is another particular in this map alfo well worthy of atten- 
tion, which is the fource of the Nile placed in the fouthern hemif- 
phere, and compelled to run under the ocean, like another Alpheus, 
and rife again in Ethiopia ; now this fable has its origin from one of 
tvvo caufes; for it was either known that this hypothefis cut Afiica 
too fliort to afford a place for the fources of the Nile, which were 
carried to an indefinite difiance fouth by the early geographers**, and 
therefore a fituation fouth muft be found beyond the ocean in the 
other hemifphere, or elfe it arofe from the report of the Nile in the 
early part of its courfe, running through a fea with which it never 
mixes. Tliis is a circumfiance which is i^ow known to take place 
on its paifing through the Lake .Tzo^na pr Dembea, where Bruce 
alfures us that the courfe of the f^.cath acrofs the lake is dillin£tly 
vifible from the high land in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing farther Wf^^\hy of obfervation occurs in this map, but 
that it cuts Ihort the peninfula of India as well as Africa, and places 
Tapr6bana or Ceylon as it appears in the tables of Ptolemy. It 
unites alfo the Cafpian Sea with the ocean, and gives a circumambient 
ocean on the north, as navigable as on the fouth^ part of which the 
Argonauts did navigate ! and all but the whole was fuppofed to have 
been navigated, by Pliny. It was this fuppofition which brought the 
Seres on the north, ^Imoft as nearly in conta^ with the Cafpian ** 
Sea, as Mofyllon was with the Fortunate Ifles on the fouth! 

To li® or 1 3"^ fouth by Ptolemy. Sec the concluding pages of the P-rlplCis. 

7 how 



A j? ?p<N XV. 

how c^ftacles 4tfcoy«red) wliich 

m(v}gftto|fl ftirmountcd whh«ut a difficulQrt 

f ' 

Sf- 

it The Map of Cofiaaa** ^ 

1$ lb poor a compofition, and fo wholly, the cbucept^bQ of his 
own mind, that it would be utterly uawQi;^ of notice it not 
the ori^nal produdlion of the monk ^hisfi^f* The yeradty of 
Ck)fmas, both in regard to what he law and heatd, is relpd^able, as 
we lhall Ihew hereafter in his account of Ceylon ; but his hypocheiis, 
as may be feen, ma^^es the world a parallelogram with a citetAnam- 
bient ocean, and the rivers of Paradife flowing on the ontlicie ; 
while the viciflitude of day and night is not caufed by tlu^ revolution 
of the earth or the heavens, but by the fun’s dilk being (mlcored by 
a mountain on the north. He alfo has a Cafpian Sea that Joins the 
ocean, and a Nile that^runs uitder the fprin^ing flrom the 

Gihon of Paradife in another w'arld. The l^mance of an individual 
is not aftonilhing in any age, but the ignorance of Gofmas is 
extraordinary in the fixth century, when we rituft Ibppofe the 
writings of Ptolemy would have been kdoWn to a mpnk of Egypt, 
and when that monk relided fome years within the tjrOpick, and 
muft have feen the fun on the north as well as on the fouth. 

III. The Ma^ of Al-Edriffi. 

I owe the knowledge of this map to the kindnefs of Dr. White the 
Arabick Profeflbr at Oxford j there are two Arabick'” ct^ies of 

See plate in the account of the Aduli- of Porock^s, No. 375. Hejura, 906, A. D- 
tick Infc-ription. 1500. It is from the lofl; that this map is 

One of Gravcs^Si No. 3837. Another taken. 

1 2 


Al- 
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AUEdrlfli in the Bodleian, and that fnTm which the oppofite plip lo 
taken is beautiful and adorned with maps for.almoft every chapter.^ 
This before us is a general one, curious becaufc it is evidently 
founded upon the error of Ptolemy, which carries the coaft of Africa 
round to the eaft, and forms a fouthern continent totally excluding' 
the circumnavigation into the Atlantick Ocean. The learned Hart- 
man fuppofes that Al-EdrifG’s account goes as low as 26* 20' o" fouth, 
to the river Spirito Santo. It may be fo, for Daguta is his laft city, 
which is but three days fail from Gafta, and Gafta is but one from 
Komr, the Illand of the Moon, or Madagafcar. (See Hartman’s Al- 
£drin[i,p. 1 13. et feqq.) This point and WakWak or Ouak Ouak feem 
to baffle explanation, and Hartman confelTes he can find no room for 
the latter. But with all its fable, it is, ftill the kingdom of the 
Zinguis, (Hartm. p. 106.) and if fo, it muft be Benomotapa, which 
lies inland, and which Al-Edriffi hasf, ignorantly brought to the coaft. 
It is, in ftiort, the termination of knoivledgd', which, with Arabians 
as well as Greeks, is always fabulous, and is by fome of their 
writers placed in the Mare tenebrofum, or Sea of China, (p. 107. 
Bakai another Arabian.) s 

That the Komr of Al-Edriffi, the Ifland of the Moon, is Mada- 
gafcar I have no doubt ; becaufe in the maps which detail the coaft, 

I found the continuation of this ifland oppofite to the continent 
through feveral chapters, in all which parcels, Dr. White alTured me 
the name of Komr was regularly repeated ; and though Hartman is 
by this made to doubt concerning Saranda, Serendib, or Ceylon, 
(p. 116. etfeqq.) there is no ground for hefitation, the error originates 
with Ptolemy, and the neceffity of carrying round the lower part of 
Africa to the eaft, compels thofe who follow his hypothefis to throw 

“P 
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M»dag 4 &«r nearly oppofite to* CeyIoa» to briog the Indu^ 
into the Oulph of Perfia» and the Ganges over the head of Cey- 
lon. Whether all thefe inconfiftencies would 1bave appeared as 
grofs in detail as in the general map, I cannot fay ; my want of 
Oriental learning, I regretted, did not permit me to examine the MS. 
myfelf, in a fatisfadtory manner, and I had intruded too far on the 
aflillance of the profeflbr. To judge by Madagafcar and the coaft 
of Africa, I Hill think the fearch would repay any Orientalift who 
would purfue it ; and when Sir William Oufely has linilhed Ebn 
Haukel, what better fccnc for the employment of his fuperior 
talents tharr AI-Edrifli, whom we all quote from an imperfeA 
tranflation, and whom we fliould know how to appreciate, if the 
drofs were once fcparated from his ore. 

The com fc of the Nile is ftill more hyperbolical in this author 
than in Ptolemy whom he copies, but he has an inland Cafpian as 
well as that author, and of a'bcitW form. To compenfate this, how<- 
ever, he has his magneti(.k rocks which draw the iron out of velTcls, 
an eaftern fable as regularly at the limit of Oriental knowledge, 
as Anthropophagi fixed the boundary af the Greeks; while his 
termination of the coaft of Africa at Daguta wherever that may be 
fixed, proves that little more had been done by the Arabs of the 
twelfth century, towards profccuting the dlfcovery of the coaft to 
the fouth, than by thole whom the Greeks found there, or by the 
Greeks themfelves. 

The Arabick names of this map, now fupplied by cypher®, have 
been tranflated by Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eftablifliment, 
whofc merit as an Oriental fcholar is fuft’cicntly eftabliftied by his 
Hiftory of the Revolutions at Dehli, and who has repaid the Inftruc- 
tion of his youth, with the cordiality of a friend. ^ 

Numbers 
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Numbers ,and Names of the Chart from the Arabick, by 

Captain Francklin. 


> 

No. I. Mountains of the Moon, 
and fources of the Nile. 

2. Berbara. 

3. Al-Zung. 

4. Sefala. 

5. Al-Wak Wak. 

6. Serendeeb (Ceylon). 

y. Al-Comor (Madagafcar). 

8 . Al-Dafi. 

9. Al-Yemen (Arabia Felix). 

10. Tehama. 

11. Al-Hejaz (Arabia De- 

ferta). 

12. Al-Shujur. 

13. Al-Imama. ^ 

14. Al-Habefli (Ethiopia). 

15. Al-Nuba (Nubia). 

16. Al-Tajdeen. 
ly. Al Bejah. 

18. Al-Saueed (Upper 
Egypt). 

19. Afouahat. 

20. Gowaz. 

21. Kanum. 

aa, Belad Al-Lemlum. 


No. 23. Belad Mufrada. 

24. Belad Nemaneh. 

25. Al-Mulita u Sinhajeh. 

26. Curan (Karooan of 
Gibbon). 

ay. Negroland. 

28. Al-Sous Nera. 

29. Al-Mughrub Al-Am- 

keen. 

30. Afreekeea (Africa). 
.31. Al-Hureed. 

32*. Seharee, Bereneek (or 
Defart of Berenice). 

33. Miffur (Egypt). 

34. AhShdm (Syria). 

35. Al-Irak. 

36. Ears (Perfia Proper). 
3y. Kirman (Carmania). 

38. Alfazeh. 

39. Mughan. , 

40. Al-Sunda. 

41. Al-Hind (India). 

42. Al-Seen (China). 

43. Rhorafan. 

44. Al’Beharus. 

45. Azerbijan 






